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CLUBS AND 


WE are rather surprised that, in the 
present dearth of literary subjects, no 
enterprising caterer for the public 
appetite has attempted a scientific 
history of the rise and progress of 
Clubs. The field of inquiry is a vast 
one; and the subject might be treated 
either in an antiquarian, a political, a 
moral, or a social point of view. We 
trust the hint may be taken; and we 
shall look out for the appearance of 
such a work with great interest. For 
ourselves, we may as well confess at 
once that we are not in possession of 
any historical information which might 
serve as the groundwork for a trea- 
tise of that nature. We are not pre- 
pared with any data to prove that 
clubs were among the institutions 
familiar either to the Greeks or the 
Romans; nor are we anxious to exhi- 
bit our ingenuity by arguing that the 
Preceptories of the Templars and 
Knights of St John, ought to be re- 
ferred to that class of establishments. 
We take our definition from old John- 
son, himself a notorious clubbist, and 
understand that the term ought. to 
mean—* an assembly of good fellows, 
meeting under certain conditions.” 
In these words you have the descrip- 
tion of a perfect club. But—alas for 
human weakness !—it is well-nigh im- 
possible to construct a club, of which 
all the members shall be good fellows. 
Notwithstanding the asseverations of 
proposer and seconder, and in spite of 
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the scrutiny of the ballot, some men 
who have no title to the endearing 
name will necessarily get in. Con- 
stitute your society as you may— 
fence it with what rules you will— 
you must not expect to escape with- 
out the average proportion of jolter- 
heads, misanthropes, and bores. You 
must be content to endure their pre- 
sence as a tax upon your other com- 
forts; and it is perhaps just as well 
that, in this as in other matters, you 
should meet with an occasional annoy- 
ance to counterbalance the amount of 
fruition. Johnson’s club, we admit, 
was one of the best ever formed. It 
was small and select, and composed 
of highly gifted and educated men— 
but those were not the days of club- 
houses, the erection of which has since 
revolutionised that branch of social 
economy. What a difference, for ex- 
ample, between the Beef-steak Club— 
still, we believe, in existence—and 
the Carlton and Reform, gigantic po- 
litical caravanserais! They cannot 
be classed or considered under the 
same category. 

We remember the time when the 
female voice was raised, in rather 
shrill remonstrance, against the insti- 
tution of those clubs, as so many 
direct seductions from the charms of 
the domestic hearth. That cry, we 
apprehend, is now very nearly silenced. 
Experience has shown that the great 
majority of British husbands are none 
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the worse for having a place of occa- 
sional resort, where they can hear the 
news and mingle with their fellows— 
nay, we are decidedly of opinion that 
the clubs have wrought a marked 
improvement in many points of minor 
morals. A club is, out of all sight, a 
better place than a tavern; and as 
men must necessarily meet for the 
interchange and communication of 
ideas, it is surely better that they 
should have a well-regulated place of 
meeting, than be forced to congregate 
in houses where they are expected to 
be unnecessarily jovial. We believe 
that the club-houses have mainly con- 
tributed to remove the reproach of 
deep-drinking from the present gene- 
ration. The old tavern-clubs unques- 
tionably led to an enormous deal of 
conviviality. On the night of their 
weekly or monthly meetings, every 
man came prepared—yea, determined 
—to imbibe to the utmost of his ca- 
pacity. To remain sober was to com- 
mit treason against the fundamental 
laws of the society ; and :many a well- 
disposed Christian, who would rather 
have passed the bottle, was compelled 
to dispense with heel-taps. This, it 


will be admitted, was a most abomi- 
nable custom, and loudly called for 


reformation. It has been reformed. 
In all good clubs, drinking is at a 
discount ; and instead of fostering 
late hours, they have the opposite 
tendency. Still, there is room for 
great improvement. In all clubs, 
except those in London which are 
essentially political, where latitude 
must be allowed, regulations should 
be made and enforced for early clos- 
ing, and evacuation of the premises. 
There can be no difficulty about effect- 
ing the latter object. A fixed hour 
for the stoppage of supplies, and an- 
other for the inexorable extinguish- 
ment of the lights, would be sufficient 
to settle the business, and disperse 
even the jovial knot of habitués who 
frequent the smoking-room. Such 
arrangements would tend greatly to 
remove the objections which, we fear, 
even now lie dormant in many a fe- 
male bosom, and would deprive some 
miserable caitiffs of the mean excuse 
which they are now wont to proffer 
to their wives in extenuation of their 
irregularities. George could no longer 
aver with unblushing effrontery, and 
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[March, 
without the risk of contradiction, that 
he had been detained at “ the club” 
until four o’clock in the morning; and 
who knows but that, with the temp- 
tation, the unwholesome habit would 
subside ? 

We have heard it said that the 
comforts of a club are hostile to the 
interests of matrimony, inasmuch as 
they indispose bachelors from taking 
that most important step in life. We 
do not think there is much foundation 
for this idea. It is not from amongst 
that class of men who loiter away 
their existence at clubs, that we 
would advise any young woman to 
expect or accept a husband. Your 
thorough club man is, in reality, a 
being of exceedingly limited ideas. 
He is a member of a diminutive re- 
public, in which he wishes to enact a 
conspicuous part; and he gradually 
weans himself from the concerns of 
the world, to concentrate his whole 
attention upon the affairs of the esta- 
The resignation of the 
club-master is more to him than a 
change of dynasty. He would make 
louder moan for the apotheosis of the 
butler than for the defeat of Lord 
Aberdeen ; and he ‘feels a deeper in- 
terest in the career of his own waiters 
than in that of any of the waiters on 
Providence, who are tolerably numer- 
ous about St Stephens. The great 
object of his ambition is to be nomi- 
nated one of the house-committee ; 
and he enters into as many intrigues 
for this high aim as ever did Fouché 
in the plenitude of his cunning. Once 
on the committee, he becomes a per- 
fect Dionysius. His high sense of 
moral responsibility imparts to him 
an almost diseased acuteness of vision ; 
—the waiters tremble at his approach, 
and shake before the authority of his 
call. If you have any ground for 
complaint, you cannot do him a 
greater favour than make him the 
confidant of your wrongs. Be sure 
you will receive as ample justice as 
though the question concerned the 
safety of the nation, not the over- 
doing of a miserable chop. We think 
it extremely problematical whether 
any woman could be happy with such 
a being. We are not, indeed, of the 
number of those who maintain that 
it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
exercise any kind of surveillance over 
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his household—so far from :that, we 
would have him act like a wise gene- 
ral, who is cognisant of the disposi- 
tion of the whole troops under his 
command. But as it is not the busi- 
ness of a general to be punctilious 
about pipe-clay, perpetually prying 
into havresacks, and examining the 
contents of canteens, so neither is it 
the duty of the master of a house to 
superintend in person the details of 
every department. To him alone 
exclusively belongs the key and cus- 
tody of the wine-cellar. The re- 
mainder of the bunch ought to be con- 
fided to the care of his helpmate. 
Now we cannot help fearing that our 
extreme clubbist, if married, would 
assert a larger prerogative. If so, 
his could not be a happy home: for 
either the lady will rebel, as we think 
she is entitled to do for the honour of 
housewifery ; or she will subside into 
a placid state of indifference, and be 
all day on the sofa reading novels, 
whilst her spouse is in the lower 
regions. We cannot conceive any 
lower depth of degradation to which 
a man can descend, than is implied 
by his personally undertaking the 


daily dole of tea, sugar, soap, and 


candles. Better be an Ethiopian at 
once, than pry into the mysteries of a 
washing! Yet such things have been, 
and are; and we have known men of 
some repute in the world, who abso- 
lutely prided themselves on the prac- 
tice of this systematic infamy. 

It is a very erroneous, ‘though 
general idea, that all men ought to 
marry. Some there are whom nature 
evidently designed for celibacy, and 
these naturally take to the clubs as 
their proper sphere. Can any one 
fancy Major Pendennis in the bonds 
of hymeneal wedlock? And yet how 
many Pendennises have we all seen 
and known! Nor let it be supposed 
that the age of the major was by any 
means the sole obstacle. Not a week 
elapses but the apparition of some 
older bridegroom convulses the coun- 
tenance of Hymen. Take twenty 
years and more from the shoulders of 
the major, and you would find him 
still the same. He never had a heart 
to give away—what heart he had, he 
reserved cautiously to himself; and 
he would have considered it, in his 
own phrase, a most hideous sacrifice, 
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and almost dishonour, ‘“‘to surrender 
his independence.” Under no cir- 
cumstances could a Mrs Major Pen- 
dennis—though not only gifted like 
an angel with accomplishments and 
charms, but with those more weighty 
recommendations which are the fer- 
tile cause of proposals—have been a 
happy woman. Therefore, better it is 
that the somewhat jaded veteran 
should adhere to his club, wherein he 
may rank as a nebulous, if not a bril- 
liant star, and perhaps be of more use 
as a warning than an example to 
others. For of all pitiable spectacles 
upon earth, your aged celibate club- 
bist, aping the language and the gait, 
and affecting the vices of his juniors, 
is the most deplorable ; and, much as 
we reverence grey hairs, it cannot be 
conceded that, in his instance, they 
constitute a crown of glory, whether 
openly displayed, or furtively con- 
cealed by the ingenuity of an accom- 
plished perruquier. 

But we have heard it said, of late 
years —and principally by matrons 
who have disposable daughters—that 
clubs are bad places, inasmuch as 
they indispose young men to attend, 
as formerly, balls and assemblies, 
where they had the best opportunity 
of meeting with the flower of the 
other sex. Now, this is a point which 
really requires consideration ; and we 
shall. attempt to approach it with all 
candour and impartiality. We totally 
disclaim all knowledge of Almack’s ; 
and we cast aside, as chimerical, the 
notion of exclusive circles. There 
are, of course, many circles of society, 
some of which are far more difficult 
of access than others ; but there is a 
generic feature common to them all— 
and that is the manner and style of 
the entertainment. If the Premier 
Duchess were to give a ball, her ex- 
ample would be closely copied, within 
a week after, by the dame of a dry- 
salter; and thus, although the same 
people may not meet, the same thing 
is essentially performed. Hamlet is. 
Hamlet, whether acted at Sadler’s 
Wells—now, we are sorry to say, the 
last refuge for the destitute Shakspeare 
—or in any barn in the obscurest vil- 
lage-town in the north of England. 

We wonder whether it has never 
occurred to some mortified mother, 
who for three or four consecutive sea- 
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sons has paraded her daughters at 
every ball and fashionable gathering, 
and undergone more trouble in help- 
ing them to dissipate their natural 
roses than she ever expended in their 
education—to ask herself the question 
whether, after all, she is following the 
best method of securing, not the hap- 
piness of her children, but their settle- 
ment in life? It is a very momentous 
question, but we fear that some 
mothers never take it into considera- 
tion. Having, in their own younger 
days, passed through the fire before 
the Moloch of fashion, they take it 
for granted that there is but one cus- 
tom to be observed, and one course 
to be pursued. In the ball-room they 
were wooed and won; and why 
should not their daughters achieve 
their destiny in the like locality ? 

Do not—young ladies—spoil the 
prettiness of your brows by knitting 
them too hastily and severely before 
you have heard our argument. We 


do not intend, by any means, to pro- 
nounce an elaborate discourse against 
the vanities of social society—neither 
is it our wish that you should attain 


that cerulean hue, which, as Dickey 
Milnes, or some other modern poet, 
tells us, is grateful in the eyes of 
Minerva. The “ purple light of love” 
—these are not our words, for the 
blush-rose is the only fit emblem—on 
your cheeks, is worth all the indigo 
in the world. We do not desire that 
you should be over-literary ; and we 
consider a total indifference for science 
to be an excellent thing in woman. 
Never shall we forget the area of the 
female faces that beamed upon us, 
when, at a late meeting of the British 
Association, we read our celebrated 
paper on ‘‘ The History of the Lost 
Pleiad.” We saw, as it were, the glit- 
tering of a thousand stars ; but all of 
them shot their rays through spec- 
tacles. Never, with our consent, 
shall you be cooped up, or prevented 
from indulging to the full in the inno- 
cent gaiety of your hearts. But we 
have a word or two to say to the 
mammas. 

Madam, when you first came out, 
or made your début—for that was then 
the term in vogue—do you happen to 
remember what were the manners of 
the ball-room? Let us refresh your 
memory. The staple dance was the 
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quadrille, perhaps not a very lively 
piece of pantomime, but one which, 
from its nature, afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for conversation, (you may call 
it flirtation if you like,) and was 
neither, in its form, too reserved nor 
too familiar. It was all grace and 
decorum. It admitted of a slight and 
tremulous pressure of the hand—no- 
thing more—between parties ripe for 
declaration; and often, during the 
pause before the last figure, the atti- 
tude of some blushing beauty, pluck- 
ing unconsciously a splendid camellia 
to pieces, left little doubt of the na- 
ture of those whispers which her part- 
ner had been pouring into her ear. 
Like Margaret in the Faust, the sweet 
girl was but essaying to prove her 
destiny from the petals of the flower. 
For those in a less advanced stage of 
understanding, there was the contré- 
danse, and the reel, with various other 
gymnastics, all of a harmless nature. 
But Satan had entered into paradise, 
though in a mildform. We may now, 
our dear madam, recall, without any- 
thing like bitterness of feeling, the 
days when we indulged together in 
the sweet intoxication of the waltz. 
It was really—we confess it with a 
touch of the old Adam—a most fasci- 
nating innovation. You danced di- 
vinely; and a more clipsome waist 
than yours we never spanned. Once, 
indeed, we thought—but no more of 
that! You married, of your own free 
will and accord, that red-haired mon- 
ster M‘Tavyish, in virtue of his ima- 
ginary rent-roll; and, long ago, our 
agony of mind, like the remembrance 
of an old toothache, has departed. 
But it was pleasant to revolve, linked 
with you, over the floor of the Assem- 
bly-Rooms when Spindler was in his 
glory, and when the waltz was kept, 
at least, within something like decent 
limits. Long before then, Byron, 
who certainly was not strait-laced, 
had published his poem of ‘The 
Waltz ;” and without subscribing to 
his views upon our peristrephic per- 
formances, we must needs own that 
his satire is of double value now. 

The waltz, as we danced it, was 
decent of its kind. No father of a 
family, we think, whatever be the 
practices of fashion, can rejoice in 
seeing his daughter’s waist spanned 
by the arm of some deboshed dragoon, 
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whose advances she can hardly refuse 
without committing a breach of the 
idiotical rules which modern usage 
inculcates. Surely, in a free country, 
a@ woman ought to be free in her 
choice even of a temporary partner ; 
and the base notion which prevails, 
that a lady, by refusing the invitation 
of one man to dance, is debarred from 
accepting a more congenial offer, is 
utterly foreign and repugnant to the 
rules of chivalry. In the hall, or 
bower, the ladies are paramount, and 
they ought to exert their authority 
—remembering this, the slightest 
murmur against their decision ought 
to be considered an offence against 
knightly courtesy. It would be well 
if we had a female tribunal, with full 
powers of expulsion from society, to 
adjudicate upon such matters. 

But not to perpetrate a digression 
in favour of Provencal usages, let us 
return to the matter in question. We 
maintain, now, that Lord Byron, writ- 
ing under the name of Horace Hornem, 
was fully justified in the utterance of 
every couplet. The poet is a seer; 
and though we, perhaps, in our 
younger days, could descry no impro- 
priety in the waltz, which merely ad- 
mitted us to a nearer degree of contact 
than the former Terpsichorean evolu- 
tions, the prophetical eye of the bard 
foresaw the necessary consequence. 
The character of the waltz gradually 
became changed. From a graceful 
rotatory motion, it degenerated into 
a Bacchic movement, similar,. no 
doubt, to the first Thespian perfor- 
mances, which were intended, as 
scholars tell us, to be in honour of 
the young Lyzus. Then came the 
galoppe, which was a still further 
manifestation of the triumphal pro- 
cession of Ariadne. Dancing, as one 
of the fine arts, now received its vir- 
tual death-blow. You saw an infari- 
ated-looking fellow throw his arm 
round a girl's waist, and rush off with 
her as if he had been one of the troop 
of Romulus abducting a reluctant 
Sabine. Sabina, however, made no 
remonstrance, but went along with 
him quite cordially. They pursued a 
species of bat-like race around the 
room—jerking, flitting, backing, and 
pirouetting, without rule, and without 
any vestige of grace, until breath failed 
them, and the panting virgin was 
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pulled up short on the arm of her 
perspiring partner. Ghost of Count 
Hamilton! shade of De Grammont! 
has it really come to this? You 
knew, in your day, something about 
the Castlemaines and others; but 
never did you witness, in public at 
least, such orgies as British matrons 
and mothers now placidly contem- 
plate and approve. 

This, however, called for a reform ; 
and it was reformed. By what? By 
the introduction of the polka—the 
favourite dance, and no wonder, of 
the Casinos. View it philosophically, 
and you find it to be neither more 
nor less than the nuptial dance of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. Our mothers 
or grandmothers were staggered, and 
some of them shocked, at the intro- 
duction of the ballet in the opera- 
houses. What would they say now, 
could they see one of their female de- 
scendants absolutely in the embrace 
of some hairy animal—fronting him 
—linked to him—drawn to him—her 
head reclining on his shoulder, and he 
perusing her charms—executing the 
most ungraceful of all possible move- 
ments, at the will of a notorious Tom- 
noddy? No doubt everything is 
innocent, and the whole dance is con- 
ducted—on- one side at least—with 
perfect purity of idea. But, somehow 
or other, these grapplings, squeezings, 
and approximations, look rather odd 
in the eyes of the unprejudiced spec- 
tator; and we, who have seen the 
feats of Egyptian Almas almost sur- 
passed in British ball-rooms, may be 
pardoned for expressing our convic- 
tion, that a little—nay, a good deal 
—more of feminine reserve than is 
presently practised, would be vastly 
advantageous to the young ladies wko 
resort to those haunts which they have 
been taught to consider as the matri- 
monial bazaar. . 

Of course, we do not expect that 
any of the fair Bacchantes will give 
the slightest heed to what we say. 
If one of them should chance—tired 
and languid as she is from the effect 
of last night’s polka, through which 
she has been hurried in the nervousem- 
brace of Captain Fitzurse of the Dra- 
goons—to peruse these pages, she will 
set us down as a vinegared old Calvin- 
ist, who knows nothing whatever of 
the ways of modern society. We shall 
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be likened to John Knox, who once 
took upon himself the ungracious task 
of lecturing the Queen’s Maries. But 
neither Mary Seaton, Mary Beatoun, 
Mary Fleming; nor Mary Livingstone, 
ever rushed frantically through the 
halls of Holyrood in the gripe of 
Chastelar or of Bothwell—indeed, had 
such been the case, the hands of the 
grim old barons, their fathers, would 
instinctively have clutched the poign- 
ard. We abuse not dancing—we 
simply contend against its abuse. The 
effect of it is just this, that the most in- 
veterate devotees of the polka have 
the least chance of being married. No 
man of refinement likes to see the 
object of his affections prancing wildly 
in the arms of another. Cupid, as 
the Americans say, is “a skeary 
critter ;” and a very little matter in- 
deed is sufficient to make him take 
wing. Let the ladies take our word 
for it, that retinence is.a virtue greatly 
appreciated by mankind. Many a 
young man has entered a ball-room 
with a mind thoroughly made up for 
an avowal, and left it with the deter- 
mination to have nothing more to say 
to the lady whose breath has fanned 


the whiskers of a whole regimental 


mess. Among the accomplishments 
which enter into the matrimonial cal- 
culation, deftness in the polka has but 
a@ very subordinate share. Were it 
otherwise, the simplest method would 
be to select a partner for life from the 
ranks of the corps-de-ballet. It isthe 
domestic graces and accomplishments 
that constitute the great fascination 
of woman; and these can only be 
seen and duly displayed in the family 
circle. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that 
young men, if they have no better en- 
gagement, should prefer passing their 
evenings at a club to inhaling the close 
atmosphere of a ball-room. We can- 
not even go the length of saying that 
we consider them worse employed : 
for every well-conducted club has its 
library, which is not among the least 
of its attractions ; and, though study, 
in the strictest sense of the term, is 
not compatible with the place, it is 
still not only possible, but very com- 
mon, to employ the club hours in a 
profitable and intellectual manner. 

Country members, in especial, have 
reason to bless the idea which sug- 
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gested the institution of club-houses, 
Well do we remember the occasion of 
our first solitary visit to London—the 
hunt for convenient apartments in 
cross streets—the low and smoky par- 
lour which, after many futile attempts 
to obtain decent accommodation else- 
where, we were forced to engage at a 
most exorbitant ransom—the cat-hole 
of a dormitory, and the bed appa- 
rently stuffed with ropes—the slat- 
ternly attendance, the disgusting 
breakfast, and the myriad hurdy- 
gurdies in the street! To pass an 
evening in that den would have tasked 
the resolution of Luther. We tried it 
once; and not to our dying day shall 
we forget the dreary illumination of 
the dips, or the sputter of the con- 
sumptive fire! Talk not of English 
comfort in so far as lodgings are con- 
cerned! It was nothing short of posi- 
tive purgatory. Butletamanenrol him- 
self in a club, and see how his position 
is improved. He has still to provide 
himself with a dormitory, but that is 
all. He breakfasts, of course, at the 
club, where every conceivable delicacy 
is ready at a moment’s notice, and the 
morning papers are on every table. 
He there receives his letters, and can 
answer them at leisure. All the pe- 
riodicals and best new works lie in- 
vitingly before him ; and if the day is 
wet, and he has no particular business 
on hand, he can spend the forenoon 
there quite as comfortably as if he 
were in his own mansion. These 
seem little things ; but, in truth, they 
constitute, as little things do, a great 
part of our existence. On the Con- 
tinent things are managed differently. 
There the hotels are clubs. You get 
your numbered key from the porter; 
and, thereafter, until you leave the 
house, the apartments are emphati- 
cally your own. You breakfast, just. 
as you do at a London Club; dine or 
not, as the fancy moves you, at the 
table-d’hote, and are in every way 
your own master. What is of far 
more importance, when you call for 
the bill, you do not find it such as to 
create apprehension of ruin. Now, 
we do not mean to aver that the ac- 
commodation in first-rate London 
hotels can by possibility be surpassed. 
If you wish to participate in these 
comforts, drive to one of the pri- 
vate hotels in the neighbourhood of 
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St James’s. You are received at the 
door by a grave but not saturnine 
individual, attired in a faultless suit 
of black, who might very well pass for 
the valet-de-chambre of an archbishop. 
He conducts you up-stairs to an 
apartment, luxuriously carpeted, and 
furnished in the best possible taste. 
The eye of a critic would fail to detect 
even the slightest flaw in the arrange- 
ment; and your bed-chamber is equally 
attractive. You have perfect freedom 
of movement. Youare not expected, 
unless you please to do it, to dine 
there; and there are no wry faces 
made, as in the old establishments, 
where dining and drinking, ‘‘ for the 
good of the house,” was considered a 
part of the contract. Nothing can 
be more faultless than the whole esta- 
blishment. There is no sign of the 
bustle and noise that make a provin- 
cial hostlery so offensive. The waiters, 
like sable Ariels, perform their spirit- 
ing gently —enter with a noiseless 
step—speak with ’bated breath—and 
perform your mandates as quickly and 
quietly as though you had the wand 
of Prospero. 

One of these private, or family 
hotels, is just the place to which you 
should conduct your bride on a honey- 
moon visit to London—that is, if ex- 
pense is no object to you. But for 
many like ourselves, who, we almost 
regret to say, are not in the manufac- 
turing or iron lines, but dependent 
upon our wits or professions—to at- 
tempt such localities is little short of 
bankruptcy, if the experiment is any 
degree protracted. Not that your 
actual consumpt is overcharged—for 
that is not the case; but when you 
come to peruse the bill, you begin to 
understand that Turkey carpets, even 
in usufruct, are hideously expensive 
—that Ariel takes tithes, more exor- 
bitantly than any Rector—and that, 
for the privilege of a fortnight’s resi- 
dence, you are expected to pay at 
least a year’s interest upon the value 
of the furniture. Also you arrive at 
the comprebension why wax candles 
are invariably put down, instead of 
the: lesser luminaries which you em- 
ploy in your own private abode. 
Knowledge is always valuable, but 
you may pay too dearly for it; there- 
fore, on the whole, if your means are 
limited, we should not recommend 
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you to try the experiment of a West- 
end private hotel. The cost of 
day’s entertainment at such an esta-. 
blishment, live as: quietly as you will, 
comes to more than a week’s reckon- 
ing at Frankfort. It has long been a 
reproach against us, who are born om 
the northern side of the Tweed, that 
we are economical of our “ siller.’” 
We accept the accusation as a high 
compliment. We suit our movements: 
to the state of our purses; and, if we 
do not launch out in extravagance, 
neither do we swindle. But there is 
no wisdom in sacrificing to fashion, 
when you can command the same 
amount of comfort for nearly one- 
third of the expenditure. 

Clubs!” was the old ery of the 
followers of Jack Cade, and, in later 
times, it was a favourite whoop among 
the London apprentices. Heaven be 
praised, the word has now no such 
violent significance in Britain, what- 
ever it may have elsewhere. All of 
us have heard mention of the Clubs 
of Paris, which attained such fearfal 
notoriety in the days of the barricades. 
What were they in outward show ? 
We confess that we feel a good deal 
of curiosity on that point, and should 
be thankful for information. Clearly 
they were not convivial institutions 
where men eat and: drank—for refec~ 
tion never goes hand in hand with 
revolution, nor malt with massacre. 
No sanguinary conspirator ever grap- 
pled cordially with the tankard. 
Shakspeare, whose fine perception is 
never at fault, sufficiently indicates: 
this eternal truth in the conspiracy 
scene at the house of Brutus, in the 
play of Julius Caesar, where the host 
never once thinks of offering his visi- 
tors even a paltry stoup of Falernian. 
Had their business been of another 
nature, we should have had the stage 
direction—“‘ Enter Lucius with wine;” 
and the cheering invitation of ‘ Sit, 
sirs, and fill!” would have given @ 
vivacity to the gathering. But con- 
spiracy does its work dry-lipped, and 
that Shakspeare knew full well. Had 
the. high contracting parties, who 
arranged the defeat of Lord Derby’s 
administration, taken their claret 
freely, the fine vinous influence would 
have been am antidote to the factious 
poison. But they could not do it. At 
such a consultation, the best vintage 
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of Lafitte would have tasted nause- 
ously, for there is an honesty in the 
pure juice of the grape, which even 
Archemage could not withstand. So 
the butler had a sinecure; and Tre- 
bonius and Metellus Cimber went to 
bed with nothing stronger than soda- 
water upon their stomachs, which fact 
may account for subsequent symp- 
toms of flatulency, and rumours of 
intestine disorder. But to return to 
the French clubs. We can’t suppose 
that they were like our own masonic 
lodges; for in them, as we are given 
to understand, a wholesome degree 
of Spartan conviviality is maintained, 
within the limits of proper discretion ; 
and the only true bond of fraternity 
is ratified by a temperate cup. We 
have a vision of these Parisian clubs. 
We see before us a darkened stair- 
case, up which young Robespierre is 
led blindfolded—a vestibule with a 
hideous apparition—some awful meta- 
physical signals; and then the neo- 
phyte is led into a bare room, where 
the old mummery of the Vehmege- 
richt is enacted. President masked 
in red—Council, similarly veiled in 
black. Hannibal’s altar—more daggers 
displayed thereon than ever graced 
the belt of Alessandro Massaroni—a 
considerable sprinkling of skulls, blue 
lights, and a blasphemous oath—and 
then the sworn Socialist is dismissed, 
without knowledge of the locality 
where these Eleusinian mysteries 
were performed, but with a ticket, 
referring him simply to his immediate 
captain, whose orders he must obey 
implicitly, in case he can persuade 
another idiot to undergo the like in- 
fernal baptism. Such is our notion of 
the French clubs, as gathered from 
contemporary hints; and really we 
cannot conceive anything more purely 
diabolical. But it is a startling fact 
that such societies have existed for 
nearly sixty years, in France, in Italy, 
and, what is more our immediate con- 
cern, in Ireland. They may slumber 
for a time—for snakes hybernate—but 
they do not die; and always, at the 
approach of a political crisis, they re- 
vive. Weare no admirers of the new 
Emperor of the French, because we 
do not pretend to fathom his policy, 
and have no great faith in his pacific 
declarations ; but, in his internal ad- 
ministration, which is all that we have 
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now to deal with, we think that he 
has acted most wisely in smiting down 
the clubs at once. A vast deal of 
nonsense is talked in this country 
about the freedom of the press. There 
is no peculiar sanctity, that we know 
of, in printer’s ink. Treason in types 
is as bad as, nay, worse than, spouted 
sedition ; and when the press has 
reached that point of outrageous li- 
cense which inculcates anarchy and 
revolution, it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to put it under restraint. Sir 
Charles Wood, by his recent speech 
at Halifax, stultified himself as a man, 
and disgraced himself as a Minister of 
the Crown. He demonstrated, what 
we have all along believed, that he 
has no knowledge whatever of the 
posture of affairs on the Continent ; 
and we doubt not that he has, more- 
over, convinced Lord Aberdeen of the 
monstrous blunder which he com- 
mitted by inviting him to become a 
member of his Cabinet. Louis Napo- 
leon is quite competent to conduct his 
own affairs; and, at all events, re- 
quires no advice from so very imbe- 
cile a quarter. Of course, it never 
could occur to Sir Charles Wood to 
ask himself, how it was that the liberty 
of the press in France, once so unre- 
stricted, came to be finally abolished ? 
Yet, after all, its present degraded 
position is to us the strongest proof 
of the necessity which existed for 
coercive measures. It is not in the 
nature of things—it is not within the 
limits of possibility—that a free 
press, speaking loyally and constitu- 
tionally, could have been put into 
fetters. It sank into bondage solely 
because it had been the advocate of 
anarchy. Swiftly, in states, does re- 
tribution follow on the footsteps of 
crime. But for the revolutionary 
movements, brought about, in a great 
measure, through the instrumentality 
of the French press, that Louis Napo- 
leon, who is now charged with being 
its violator, never would have had it 
in his power to stretch forth a finger 
against it. True freedom can only be 
maintained by a jealous observance 
of order. Anarchy begets despotism ; 
and it is as unreasonable for a revo- 
lutionist to complain of the conse- 
quences of his folly, as it would be for 
a man who has been experimenting 
with combustibles in his study, to 
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raise an outcry if his house should hap- 
pen to be consumed by the fiery ele- 
ment. We, too, haveour political clubs; 
but we are glad to think that, in none 
of them, is there any talk of treason, 
or hatching of revolutionary schemes. 
Each of them is the head-quarter of a 
state party—or was, because we really 
do not understand how, under the 
present arrangements, the old dis- 
tinctions can be maintained. Why 
should Sir William Molesworth be- 
long to the Reform, and Mr Glad- 
stone to the Carlton Club? They are 
both members of one Cabinet—are 
supposed to be acting in strict poli- 
tical concert—and, in truth, must be 
acting together cordially, if they are 
honest, which we doubt not. In clubs, 
indeed, the ministerial hand is divid- 
ed. One half of them go to the 
one, and the other half to the other 
place of resort. The occupants of 
the Treasury bench, who have been 
working all day together, separate 
amicably in the evening, and form 
two divisions, one of them enlighten- 
ing the Whig, and the other the Tory 
subalterns! Anything more egre- 


giously absurd than this can hardly 


be imagined ; and we need no other 
argument to convince us that the pre- 
sent coalition is not destined to have 
long endurance. In this country, so 
far as our internal regulations are con- 
cerned, party is a social tie; and, like 
all other such ties, it cannot be violated 
withimpunity. The Peelites—we call 
them such still, in order to indicate 
the section of men to whom we refer 
—are chargeable with bad faith in 
having continued to be members, or 
rather in frequenting an exclusively 
political club, after they had ceased 
to act in concert with the party of 
which that club was constituted. We 
say nothing about vested rights of 
membership, or considerations of 
pounds, shillings, and pence — all 
that is fudge. The plain common 
sense view is, that those gentlemen 
had seceded from the principles of 
the Club, and they, therefore, ought 
to have resigned. A clergyman of 
the Church of England does not lose 
the benefit of clergy because he joins 
the Church of Rome; but he is bound, 
at all events, to leave his mother 
church—he cannot, at the same mo- 
ment, be an Anglican and a Romanist. 
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If a member of a tee-total society be 
converted to the principles of Bac- 
chus, we should hold him inex- 
cusable if he insisted on discussing 
his bottle, or, mayhap, magnum of 
port, in the presence of the other mem- 
bers of the Anti-jolly-dog Club, who 
can barely carry their chicory. He 
has infracted the primordial rule ; 
and, though expulsion may not be 
a declared penalty for his offence, he 
ought in common decency to retire. 
We are very desirous to touch upon 
this matter with extreme delicacy, 
because, although it has been made 
the subject of public remark, com- 
ment, and correspondence, it is, 
strictly speaking, a question only pro- 
per to the members of the clubs. But 
a great political party club is, in our 
day, an institution of public interest. 
It is not ‘ike a place of entertainment, 
ora literary, service, or local cluab—it 
is a party sanctuary, the sanctity of 
which depends upon its peculiar wor- 
ship. Thousands, who are not mem- 
bers, have and feel a strong interest 
in that; for it is undeniable that 
those clubs do constitute the grand 
rendez-vous of party. No character 
can be baser than that of the delibe- 
rate spy; and, withont supposing 
that any man, pretending to the 
character or status of a gentleman, 
could be guilty of such ineffable in- 
famy, we would merely say that no 
one of right feeling ought to place 
himself in such a position as to incur 
the most distant hazard of such a 
charge. That charge never has been, 
and never could be brought against 
any statesmen, or men in high offi- 
cial situations. They may have acted 
injudiciously or unwisely in frequent- 
ing political clubs, from the general 
theory of which a change in their 
political creed, however conscien- 
tiously made, may have caused them 
to differ—but their honour is beyond 
question. Ugly stories, however, are 
abroad about less scrupulous eaves- 
droppers, and snakes in the grass; 
and it is very desirable, indeed, that 
even the suspicion shonid be allayed. 
Obviously it is intolerable that, at an 
exclusively political club, no gentle- 
man can speak his mind freely, 
without taking the precaution of 
scanning the whole of the apart- 
ment, lest, within earshot, there may 
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lurk some knavish underling of the 
other party. We. have no liking: for 
half-and-half, preferring to have our 
liquor unadulterated; and we have 
not the: slightest notion of making a 
confidant. of Janus.. If a man is to 
be a Whig, let him say so, and keep 
to his company; if he is to be a 
Conservative, let him eschew Whig 
alliances. The worst of the present 
system is, that the Liberals have all 
the advantage. There are no spies 
in. the Reform Club,, whatever there 
may be in the Carlton; and, even on 
the supposition that the present state 
of matters is the necessary result of 
political changes which were unfore- 
seen, we may be pardoned for wishing 
to see a speedy adjustment. 

The truth is that.we set great. store 
by the maintenance of these clubs in 
their integrity. We do not refer to 
the one more than to the other, being 
of opinion that the character of an 
opposition is almost as valuable and 
important to the country as the cha- 
racter of an administration. We take 
it for granted that most men are drawn 
to one or other of these clubs from con- 
siderations of political principle. The 
members of it are his associates, and 
it is every way desirable that there 
should be an identity of interest and 
of sentiment ; for there can be no 
doubt that in every club, of whatever 
nature it may be, harmony is the 
grand desideratum. Who would 
choose to belong to, or continue in, 
a society where he is sure to meet, 
every day in his life, with the very 
persons towards whom he entertains 
the most antipathy? It may be said 
that the cases are not parallel, be- 
cause, fortunately for us, political dif- 
ferences in this country rarely lead to 
the interruption of private friendship. 
We admit all that, and are exceeding 
glad that it is so; but it must be re- 
membered that the institutions of 
which we. are discoursing were founded 
for political objects, and for these 
alone. We have no doubt that every 
member of Parliament could find 
more congenial society elsewhere, if he 
merely consulted his private taste and 
inclination. But he does not do so. 
He joins the Carlton or the Reform 
as a party-man, and we should be 
sorry to think that the system is likely 
to be interrupted or to fall into disuse. 
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Even those who dislike party“must 
admit that it is better tham cabal; 
and, for ourselves, we anticipate, if 
the disorganisation of parties should 
be permanent, nothing else than a 
wretched and unwholesome, as. well 
as dangerous development of cabals. 
But enough of this. We shall regret 
extremely, if, in the foregoing re- 
marks, we have given offence to any 
one, our object simply being to en- 
force the doctrine that in a purely 
political club it is very desirable never 
to lose sight of, nor contravene, the 
original cause of its foundation. 

With regard to other clubs we have 
absolutely nothing to say. It never 
was allowed to us to penetrate into 
the interior of the Oriental, so that 
we might listen to the legends. of its 
denizens touching Futtyghur and 
Chittapore. It is, we are led to sup- 
pose, a little Hindostan in the heart 
of London, between which and Chel- 
tenham the members are perpetually 
vibrating; and we imagine it is un- 
surpassed for its curries. Of the 
Service Clubs we venture not to 
speak; nor of the Athenzum, which 
is the first of the literary establish- 
ments. Club life, indeed, is a pecu- 
liar feature of the present age, and 
hitherto there have been no symptoms 
of decay, though we doubt whether 
the system will admit of much greater 
extension. On this point it is worth 
quoting the opinion of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, who, in his England and the 
English, written nearly twenty years 
ago, made the following remarks :— 

** Clubs form a main feature of the 
social system of the richer classes of 
the metropolis. Formerly they were 
merely the resort of gamblers, politi- 
cians, or bons vivans—now, they have 
assumed a more intellectual charac- 
ter; every calling has its peculiar 
club—from the soldiers’ to. the scho- 
lars’. The effect which this multi- 
plicity of clubs has produced is salu- 
tary in the extreme: it has begun 
already to counteract the solitary dis- 
position of the natives; it opens a 
ready intercourse with our foreign 
guests, who are usually admitted as 
honorary members ; prejudices are 
rubbed off ; and by an easy and unex- 
pensive process, the most domestic or 
the most professional learn the views 
of the citizen of the world. At these 
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resorts the affairs of the public make: 
the common and natural topic of con- 
versation ; and nothing furthers the 
growth of public principle like the 
discussion of public matters. It is 
said that clubs render men less’ do- 
mestic. No: they only render them 
less unsocial; they form a cheap and 
intellectual relaxation, and (since in 
most of the recent clubs the custom 
turns to neither gambling nor ine- 
briety) they unbend the mind. even 
when improving it. But these are 
the least advantages of clubs; they 
contain the germ of a mighty im- 
provement in the condition of the 
humbler classes. I foresee that those 
classes will, sooner or later, adopt 
institutions so peculiarly favourable 
to the poor. By this species of co- 
operation, the man of £200 a-year 
can, at present, command the nobler 
luxuries of a man of £5000,—airy and 
capacious apartments, the decent com- 
forts of the table; lights, fires, books, 
and intellectual society. The same 
principle, on a humbler scale, would 
procure the same advantages for the 
shopkeeper or the artisan, and the 
man of £50 a-year might obtain the 
same comforts as the man of £500.” 


Since the above passage was writ- 
ten, a decided movement has been 
made by the class referred to, but not 
altogether in the direction indicated 


by the author. Lecture and reading 
rooms have sprung up in every consi- 
derable town, but there has been no 
attempt, as yet, to push the experi- 
ment farther. Indeed, we doubt much 
whether it could succeed. In the first 
place, there is a certain limit below 
which the outlay cannot be reduced ; 
and we fear that limit is beyond the 
justifiable expenditure of persons of 
contracted means. In the second 
place, without more leisure than he 
is likely to be able to afford, a club- 
house would be to an artisan a mere 
ordinary, and would too often detach 
him from his proper domestic duties. 
Our habits or modes of life must ever 
be mainly regulated by our means of 
expenditure; and perhaps the most 
serious objection which can be urged 
to the club system, arises from the 
fact that men of small means. can 
thereby habitually command the luxu- 
ries which, in domestic life, pertain to 
wealth alone. Some men require the 
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application of the spur. Though very: 
far from being: philosophers in the 
proper acceptation of the term, they. 
have a decidedly philosophical dislike 
of anything like undue exertion; and: 
if they find that they can live, in 
one character, as comfortably upon 
£300 a-year, which may chance to be 
the amount of their patrimony, as 
another can upon £3000 in his own 
peculiar home, not a few of the epi- 
cureans will be apt to shrink from 
undertaking that labour, im which is 
comprehended the greater portion of 
the happiness and utility of man. 

Doubtless— wits of the Garrick 
Club—you, in looking over the fore- 
going three or four pages, consider us 
as betraying evident symptoms of 
senility. What. would you have ? 
Would it be possible for us, in these 
hyperborean regions, where the snow 
is now lying two feet deep, to chronicle 
your facetis—whether they relate to 
the tonsorial operation said to have 
been performed upon one of your 
members, or to any other incident of 
fun that constitutes the: zest of your 
existence? No! Good fellows all, 
we greet you heartily ; and hope that, 
in. the coming time, your walls may 
never re-echo with a less burst of 
genuine fun than has been elicited from 
them in the happy days of yore! 

And now— what is. our moral ? 
That, we confess, is rather a ticklish 
consideration ; for, though we began 
this paper with a distinct moral view, 
we have been led into so many epi- 
sodes that we have some difficulty in 
the summing up. Still, we are not 
without arrangement. And, first of 
all, we would beseech wives to be 
tolerant on the subject of clubs; be- 
cause these institutions do, to a cer- 
tain extent, promote the happiness of 
their husbands, and make them more 
useful members of society. At the 
same time, we by no means intend to 
dissuade them: from a proper degree 
of jealousy. If the husband appears 
likely to become too clubbistic, let 
him mildly be made aware of his back- 
slidings ; and, if the appeal is gently 
entered, the odds are that the delin- 
quent will be reclaimed. The comfort 
of a. club, however great it may be, is 
nothing to the comfort. of a happy 
home ; and it is towards the establish- 
ment. of that that a wife should bend 
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her genius. Men, in the gross, are 
not monsters, nor are they exorbi- 
tantly selfish—though we deny not 
that exceptions occur—and, what is 
as much to the purpose, they are very 
easily led. Witness that huge hulk, 
Hercules, whom Omphale compelled 
to spin, and whom Dejanira trepanned 
even in the matter of his shirts! 
The old fable had a distinct meaning. 
It pointed to the supremacy of the 
married woman, provided she knows 
how to set about it. To dowagers, 
with daughters, who lament that their 
lot has fallen in evil days, we would 
breathe a word of encouragement. 
.Let them, too, endeavour to make 
their houses agreeable places of resort, 
and we are ready to stake our exist- 
ence that they will not find the clubs 
operate to their disadvantage. But 
if they will persist in the preposterous 
theory, that the only proper method 
of exhibiting the accomplishments of 
young women is the enactment of the 
part of a Bacchante, we have nothing 
further to say. Fitzurse, who is the 
best partner at the polka that can be 
found, is no fool, at least in so far es 
monetary notions are concerned. That 
distinguished officer is in the habit of 
declaring, at mess, that he won’t sell 
himself—by which the jackanapes 
means marriage—for less than a cer- 
tain number of thousands; and no- 
body can blame Fitzurse, since it is 
notorious that a lesser amount would 
not suffice to clear him of his previ- 
ously contracted debts. But, in the 
mean time, at every ball or assembly 
Fitzurse monopolises your daughter, 
which is surely not the best recom- 
mendation for that very handsome 
and sprightly girl, O mothers! in 
whatever grade of life you may move, 
do justice to your children. Teach 
them what is truly valuable; and, 
though fashion be against you, keep 
them from that too close contact and 
familiarity with the other sex, which, 
though it affects not virtue, mars 
the bloom of modesty. Use your 
own eyes. If we are wrong, you 
will be able to confute us; but we 
venture to say that, out of that 
wilderness of phantoms now rushing 
past you, as if under the delirious in- 
fluence of opium, you can hardly select 
half-a-dozen of whose addresses to 
your daughter you would approve. 
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Very well; let us withdraw and in- 
spect that half-dozen. Three of them 
don’t care one fig for any girl in the 
room. They are there because they 
like the excitement, which is, in fact, 
the chief part of their existence; and 
if you can bring them to book, you 
will have accomplished a feat which 
fifty mammas have striven in vain to 
achieve. We grant that you have 
some chance with the other three. 
But what are they? Asses—con- 
temptible in intellect, callous in feel- 
ing, and such as do not possess any 
one quality (beyond acres or dividends) 
which could possibly recommend 
them to your notice. ‘ But then, the 
acres and the dividends?” Madam, 
we thought we had the honour of 
conversing with a British, not with a 
Circassian mother. 

If it be the fact, as we have heard 
it alleged, that beauty is at a discount 
in the matrimonial market, we con- 
ceive that we have stated quite suffi- 
cient reason to account for the extra- 
ordinary depreciation. And we do 
not think that, so long as the present 
system prevails, there is any great 
likelihood of enticing young men 
from the clubs, or of altering the rates 
of quotation. However, that is no 
concern of ours. We never were 
fond of preaching; and if the notions 
which we now propound should be 
rejected with scorn, we shall endea- 
vour to bear the obloquy. We may, 
however, and perhaps ought, to say, 
that these notions are entertained by 
more young men of the present gene- 
ration than possibly dowagers are 
aware of. 

Finally, we would recommend the 
too enthusiastic clubbist not to be- 
come too enamoured of his microcosm. 
Doubtless, within the walls of his pet 
establishment there are to be found 
several agreeable companions and 
associates—Smith the politician, who 
is great at the breakfast-table, and 
who, somehow or other, is admitted 
to the arcana of state secrets, what- 
ever ministry may be in power— 
Jenkins, the dilettante, whocan tell you 
everything about the opera—NMiller, 
the famous jester—Fitzball, the pride 
of the billiard-room—and Badming- 
ton, the connoisseur of vintages, whose 
advice becomes valuable about dinner- 
time. But those excellent individuals 
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do not constitute the whole world. 
They are mortal. Some day or other 
Smith will be as dead as the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi—Jenkins will have 
looked on his last pirouette—Miller 
will be gathered to the patriarchal 
Joseph—the fine wrist of Fitzball 
will be motionless—and Badmington 
be laid in an alcoholic grave. Of that 
jovial band you may be the sole sur- 
vivor, feeding upon melancholy remi- 
niscences, and conversing uncomfort- 
ably with ghosts. The time will come 
—and perhaps it is not very far dis- 
tant—when you will discover that the 
best of all possible clubs is but a poor 
substitute fora home. And this also 
is undeniable, that no inveterate club 
lounger ever yet attained to distinc- 
tion. Have, then, a noble ambition; 
and, whilst you avail yourself of the 
pleasures within your reach, do not 
permit them to enslave you. Every 
man stands in imminent danger of 
being carried captive to some Castle 
of Indolence, and the club may be 
your moral Bastille. 

But wherefore prose we further ? 
Is this a time for moralising, when the 
only fine frost which we have known 
for four successive winters has arrested 
the rivers, covered the lakes with a 
solid mirror, and is even now inviting 
us to take part in the national game? 
For, of all existing clubs, the Curling 
Club is that which we frequent with 
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the most intense delight. Let us see. 
It is now mid-day, and the thermo- 
meter is standing at twenty-three in 
the shade! Already our jolly brethren 
will be sending the stones roaring up 
the rinks on the pond of Dudding- 
stone Policy. The lawyer will have 
flung aside his brief, and the banker 
deserted his desk, in honour of the 
exhilarating holiday ; and foul shame 
would it be were we the last at that 
gathering. On this day, nine of our 
chosen are to contend for the integ- 
rity of their ice against any other nine 
in Scotland; and though the West 
produces most famous curlers, with 
the good and gallant Earl of Eglinton 
at their head—a chieftain whose re- 
moval Ireland will long deplore— 


“Scotorum comitem flevit glacialis Ierne”— 


and though the men of Bathgate and 
the Kirk of Shotts, who are some- 
times able to practise in the dog-days, 
may be our opponents, we are yet 
not timorous for the result. At all 
events, even if defeated, there will be 
balm in Gilead; for we already scent 
beef and greens, from time immemo- 
rial—yea, from the days of Fergus 
the First—the curlers’ appointed ban- 
quet. Not all the Nine of Parnassus 
—not even Maga herself—could detain 
us longer from the fun; and, there- 
fore, with a sudden impulse, we jerk 
our pen into the fire. 
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PART IlI.—CHAPTER X. 


ms had been ‘seen in 
Doddington within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, unless the re- 
miniscences of that ancient and 
shadowy personage could extend 
back to Monmouth’s rebellion, when 
Feversham’s horse had marched 
through. And when it isremembered 
what a conspicuous feature her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, especially the mounted 
and mustachioed portion, form in 
societies long habituated to their pre- 
sence, it may be supposed that the 
sensation they created in this secluded 
spot was immense, and only to be 
paralleled by the commotion which 
those ancient cavalry the Centaurs 
caused at Pirithous’ wedding. 

They had been detached to Dod- 
dington from the nearest garrison 
town, in consequence of disturbances 
in the surrounding district. All the 
place was agog to see them march in. 
It happened to be a very rainy day, 
and instead of a splendid, dazzling 
spectacle, they presented to the sight 
a long row of bedraggled figures in 
red cloaks, which half-covered their 
splashed horses, and which quite con- 
cealed the glories of their uniform, 
trotting in none of the best order 
along the slippery and puddled street. 
But two days afterwards, the weather 
being propitious, they shone forth 
unclouded on the gaze of the inhabi- 
tants, and produced a great revolution 
in Doddington. The town was never 
very important in a commercial point 
of view, but now you would absolutely 
have supposed that the only remune- 
rative pursuit that people of any 
trade or profession whatsoever could 
engage in was looking after the dra- 
goons. Servant-maids were discharged 
at a moment’s warning, only to be 
replaced by others just as love- 
stricken and inattentive. The mil- 
linery business, so far as making 
anything except love, went, was at 
a stand-still; and the members of it 
went down in public estimation to- 
wards zero, exactly in the same pro- 
portion as they rose in favour with 
the officers. Slander was busy with 
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the names of ‘the prettiest, and even 
an ordinary countenance was no pro- 
tection. Miss Bonady, who had 
superintended the education of young 
ladies in the art of bonnet-making for 
full twenty years, found her time- 
honoured good name in a fair way to 
be blasted; for a jury of matrons had 
been impanelled, and was now sitting 
on her character. Country lovers, 
who, up to the advent of the soldiery, 
had been progressing charmingly with 
their Dulcineas, suddenly turned 
green or yellow in colour, and savage 
in disposition, and took to poaching, 
or enlisted for soldiers ; and, between 
agitation and tight-lacing, a vast 
number of children came prematurely 
into the world, many of whom, of 
both sexes, were reported to have 
been born with mustachios. 

The beer trade began to thrive 
wonderfully in Doddington. It was 
not merely that the soldiers consumed 
a good deal themselves, but the inns 
where they were billeted were filled 
every night with those convivial ope- 
ratives who came to enjoy military 
company and conversation; while 
their wives either stood resignedly, 
like mournful caryatides, outside the 
doors, waiting for their lords and 
masters, or else disturbed the har- 
mony of the meetings, by entering 
and forcibly carrying off their truant 
spouses from the society that so en- 
thralled them. Dissenting ministers 
grew more energetic in their denun- 
ciation of all pomps and vanities, 
especially such as appertain to men 
of the sword, as their flock diminished 
in number—for many of their young 
female disciples had of late ceased 
altogether to wrestle with the spirit ; 
and many an anxious old lady might 
be seen, after dusk, inquiring if any- 
body had seen her Jenny, the said 
Jenny being at that time probably 
loitering in some shady lane, having 
round her waist an arm in a scarlet 
sleeve. 

The officers had established their 
mess in a large room of The Bush, 
the principal hotel of Doddington. 
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Here, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
the various individual «streams of 
ennui, imprecation, and desire for 
excitement, that had ‘meandered 
wearily through the solitary and un- 
congenial region during the day, were 
received into one pond, thus fulfilling 
the great object of that important 
military institution, the mess, where 
warriors, who have been all day try- 
ing unsuccessfully to kill time in single 
combat—attempting to ride him down 
—poking at him with billiard cues, 
and the like feeble efforts at discom- 
fiting him—are enabled to join forces, 
and fall upon their enemy in a body. 
First at the dinner-hour came Tin- 
dal the Major, who lived in the inn. 
Smart, tight-built, and standing on 
the hearth-rug with his legs apart, as 
if there were a horse between them, 
one could almost swear, even when 
seeing him on foot, that he was a 
good rider—an accomplishment by no 
‘means so common as might be pre- 
sumed in the British cavalry. Tindal 
was aman who liked to live in.a large 
garrison-town, with crack regiments 
in it, among whom might be got up 
steeple-chases, wherein he might dis- 
tinguish himself, with a pack or two 
of foxhounds within reach, a well- 
appointed mess, and a rubber of whist 
afterwards, with dollar points, and a 
fellow sitting by to bet about the odd 
trick. These tastes, it was pretty clear, 
would not be gratified in Doddington, 
and the Major accordingly cursed, in 
a calm, deliberate sort of way, the 
hour in which he was sent there. 
Enter to him Cornet Suckling, who 
has not been long in the service, and 


whose upper lip looks like a fragment - 


of the body of a young gosling. The 
Cornet, having heard much of the 
Major’s steeple-chasing exploits, and 
being (though a weak-minded youth) 
addicted to hero-worship, has in 
secret a great veneration for him, 
and, while speaking of him in his 
absence as “Tindal,” or “‘old Tindal,” 
or ‘that fellow Tindal,” shows con- 
siderable uneasiness as he approaches 
the hearth-rug, whereon the formi- 
dable Major is planted, and throws 
himself into wonderful and unnatural 
attitudes, in his attempts to appear at 
ease. First, he seats himself on the 
top rail of the back of a chair, and, 
tilting it over on two legs, rocks him- 
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self to and fro, in a manner nervous 
to behold; then he pauses, and 
punches the pattern of the carpet with 
his spur; ‘then stooping his long 
awkward form, till his elbow rests on 


‘the mantelpiece, he puts his splay foot 


on the fender, thereby upsetting it, 
and bringing all the -fire-irons clatter- 
ing down upon Tindal’s heels, who, 
as he shifts his position, damns him 
internally for a stupid, young muff. 
Tindal doesn’t like him, and ‘seldom 
says much to him, except on parade, 
where he ‘ pitches into” the unfor- 
tunate Cornet (who has a fretting 
charger, and doesn’t know how to 
tide him) in a way that would render 
him desperate, if he had spirit enough 
to become so. 

Presently hilarious voices are heard 
laughing their way up-stairs, and after 
a short delay, occasioned by their 
meeting with a chambermaid on the 
landing-place, Lieutenants Wylde 
Oates and Harry Bruce make their 
appearance. Without much in com- 
mon, except an immense flow of 
spirits, these two are generally to- 
gether. Both of them are sharp lads, 
and though their method of enjoying 
life is somewhat riotous, yet they do 
enjoy it, and will be capital fellows 
by and by, when the -effervescence 
has subsided, and the liquor has got 
mellow. In the mean time, they are 
worth a gross, either of languid, irre- 
proachable endurers of existence, or 
of fast men with low tastes, for they 
are a pair of gentlemanly scamps. 
Oates has a florid face, half hidden 
in shirt collar, in which he affects to 
imitate his deceased parent, who was 
a noted sporting character, and broke 
his neck in riding over a dining-table 
after dinner for a wager, leaving to 
Oates, junior, a sorely diminished 
patrimony and a sporting reputation 
—two things scarcely susceptible of 
simultaneous improvement. Bruce is 
handsome and dark, with brown curly 
hair and brown eyes, and a face ex- 
pressive of good-humour and intelli- 
gence. They immediately communi- 
cate the adventures of the day to 
Tindal, who listens with grim appro- 
val; while Suckling, brightening up, 
hovers round the outskirts of the con- 
versation, and occasionally fills up an 
interval with an interjection or an 
admiring laugh. 
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“ There’s a queer old boy coming 
to dine with me, Major,” said Bruce. 
“T picked him up to-day as I was 
poking about an old tower in the 
neighbourhood of the town. He had 
found a large fragment of stone, with 
an illegible inscription on it, and being 
a great antiquary, was staggering 
home under his prize, when I offered 
to carry it for him. In return, he 
afforded me such a quantity of curious 
information about the antiquities of 
the place, that we became quite 
friendly on the spot.” 

As he spoke, Mr Titcherly was 
announced, and a little old gentleman 
entered, in an antique suit of black, 
with shoe-buckles and a brown wig. 
Mr Titcherly was the literary lion of 
Doddington; he was, as Bruce said, 
of the Dryasdust fraternity, and had 
devoted his long life to collecting in- 
formation regarding the antiquities of 
the town, diving into ancient chroni- 
cles, deciphering the inscriptions on 
old tombstones, and occasionally filling 
up gaps very ingeniously with theories 
of his own. In this way he had 
compiled a complete chronicle of 
Doddington, from the earliest times 


down to his own, statistical, descrip- 
tive, biographical, and historical, with 


plates, notes, and a voluminous 
appendix, for which he had begun 
to collect materials in his early youth, 
and had got it finished by his sixty- 
fifth birth-day, and of which five copies 
had been sold in thirteen years. 

Then came Bagot, bringing with 
him, according to previous notice to 
Tindal, his friend Seager. The latter 
leers at each officer to whom he is 
introduced as if he had some secret 
understanding with him, and stares 
at little Mr Titcherly, as if he were 
some curious fossil; but Tindal being 
a sporting man, and as there exists a 
free-masonry among sporting men, he 
and Seager understand one another at 
the first glance. 

The soup was brought in by the 
head-waiter of the Bush, a man of dig- 
nified deportment and mature years— 
a man who had waited on peers of 
the realm, county members, judges 
of assize, sheriffs, and the like, with 
perfect composure and considerable 
credit, but who had, within the last 
week, been frequently informed that 
he was a muff, an impostor, a precious 
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slow old coach, with other vitupera- 
tive epithets, tending greatly to 
stagger his self-confidence. 

‘We won't wait for the other 
fellows,” said Tindal, as they sat 
down to table. ‘‘ Fane seldom favours 
us with his company, and Sloperton’s 
always late. I believe he takes a 
couple of hours to dress. Gad, sir, 
life’s too short for that sort of humbug, 
in my opinion.” 

“* By the Lord,” said Bagot, “ if I 
was sure of living to the age of what’s- 
his-name, (that old beggar, you 
know,) I wouldn’t spend a minute 
more in that way than I do at present, 
and that’s not much. And yet I 
know some old swells (fellows a pre- 
cious deal older than me) who get 
regularly made up by their servants 
two or three times a-day, and actually 
think they put their clocks back that 
way.” 

“Take some sherry, Lee,” said 
Tindal; ‘‘ you'll find it deuced bad, 
I'm afraid.” 

“‘ Infernal stuff!” said Wylde Oates. 

“They say,” said Bruce, ‘ that 
good wine needs no bush, but the 
Bush is terribly in need of good wine. 
Shall we try a glass together, Mr 
Seager?” 

Here an odour of various com- 
pounded perfumes heralded the ap- 
proach of Sloperton, who bowed to 
the strangers as he took a chair. 
Captain Sloperton possessed a face 
and figure that no young female of 
the middle or lower ranks could look 
upon without presently loving him to 
distraction. The first time the bar- 
maid of the hotel set eyes on him, she 
put soy instead of sherry into the 
soda-water compound she was mix- 
ing, and handed it to a thirsty bag- 
man, who, in consequence of drinking 
it, was very angry at the time, and 
very sick afterwards. Avenues of 
ringlets shot out of the doors and 
windows whenever the captain passed 
down the street, so that he might 
almost have fancied himself sur- 
rounded by the tendrils of a vine- 
yard. From the number of compli- 
mentary epistles in verse and prose 
he received, one might have supposed 
that all the valentines written that 
year in Doddington, after lying in the 
dead-letter office since the 14th of 
February, had now been forwarded to 
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him in a body. Some of these he 
exhibited at mess, and thereby ex- 
cited considerable envy in the bosom 
of Cornet Suckling, who would have 
given his ears for a correspondence of 
the kind one-tenth as flattering and 
voluminous. However, the Cornet, 
thanks to the prestige of his uniform, 
made more conquests than ever he 
had done before, and flattered him- 
self he was becoming a Lothario. 

“Shut the door, waiter,” said 
Wylde Oates, as the Captain entered, 
‘or we shall have a rush of love- 
stricken females after him. How did 
you give ’em the slip, Sloperton?” 

“°Tis a wonder they didn’t run 
into him,” whispered Bruce, ‘ for the 
scent’s breast-high. What a bore it 
must be, Sloper, to be so adorable.” 

Sloperton took quizzing very calm- 
ly, setting it down in general to envy. 
If he had not been so good-looking, 
it is probable he would have made a 
much better figure in the world, for 
he was by no means deficient in 
intellect. But the admiration so 
promptly accorded him by that por- 
tion of the fair sex who judge chiefly 
by the eye, had given a confirmed 
bent to his ideas, and he had sunk 
irrevocably into a clever trifler. 

“Ts Fane coming to mess?” asked 
Bruce of Sloperton. 

“* Don’t know, really,” said Sloper- 
ton, pulling down his wristbands ; 
“T’m not in his confidence.” 

** One of yours?” inquired Bagot. 

“Yes; a captain of ours,” said 
Oates. ‘A good fellow, Fane, but 
infernally superior—deuced deal of 
reading and information, and all that 
sort of thing. I’ve been told he 
reads two or three hours a-day. You 
wouldn’t guess it though, for he’s a 
capital judge of a horse.” 

“ He’s a great favourite, too, with 
the women, if he only knew it,” re- 
marked Sloperton, speaking slowly, 
and with a graceful lisp. ‘I’ve 
known some of em quite spooney on 
him. If he only took the trouble to 
follow up his advantages, and would 
bestow a little more pains in dressing 
himself, I don’t know anybody that I 
should consider a more formidable 
rival.” 

“* Well, sir,” said Seager, impatient 
at the Captain’s conceit, and going on 
with a story he had begun before his 
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entrance, ‘‘ the night before the race, 
Tommy came to me. ‘ Mis’r Seager,’ 
says he, ‘ you and I have done a little 
business together many a time, and 
I'd as soon do you a friendly turn as 
any man. ll, I ought to know 
something about that ’ere hoss, but 
I don’t say nothing, only hedge! 
Hedge!’ says Tommy, holding up his 
forefinger, and giving me a warnin 
look. ‘Your a trump, Tommy,’ i 
said, ‘and hedge I will, for I never 
knew you wrong yet;’ and hedge I 
did. Gad, sir, twas lucky I did so, 
or I should have been two thousand 
to the bad—as it was, I netted a 
hundred and fifty. The favourite 
wasn’t even placed.” 

‘“* Nothing like a friend at court in 
these cases,” said Tindal. 

‘Ah, you're right, Major,” said 
Seager ; ‘* and I flatter myself no man 
has more useful acquaintances of that 
sort than I have. It’s astonishing 
what an effect a little condescension, 
and an occasional tip judiciously ad- 
ministered, has among fellows of that 
sort, when it comes from somebody 
who knows the tricks of the trade. 
A greenhorn, now, might give twenty 
pounds to an understrapper in a 
stable for a bit of information, and 
the fellow would pocket it, and put 
his tongue in his cheek and laugh at 
him for a confounded fool—while a 
knowing one, by bestowing five, 
might get a hint worth a thousand.” 

** You’ve been a good deal on the 
turf, eh?” said Wylde Oates, who 
venerated men who had been a good 
deal on the turf. Seager grinned, and 
said he should rather think he had. 

‘Do you know Dakins?” asked 
Oates. Seager said he knew him 
well. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said -Oates, ‘‘ he’s a great 
friend of mine. Good fellow, Dakins.” 

‘“‘ Splendid fellow,” said Cornet 
Suckling, plunging head over heels 
into the conversation, and eager to 
boast his intimacy with the redoubted 
Dakins. ‘Do you remember a bay 
colt of his by Cocktail ? ” 

“‘ Bay, with white fore-legs? ” said 
Seager. ‘* Yes; I remember him.” 

“JT bought him,” said Suck- 
ling, with ill-suppressed exultation. 
‘‘ Deuced fine horse—dam by Orville.” 

“Dam by Orville,” repeated Mr 
Seager. ‘Ah, indeed; I shouldn’t 
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have thought he was- ever worth a 
dam.” 

Mr Suckling feebly attempted to 
join in the laugh that followed Mr 
Seager’s sally, and muttering ‘‘ Fine 
horse now—greatly improved since he 
was a colt,” retired precipitately 
from the dialogue. When he reap- 
peared, it was in a desperate attempt 
to retrieve his position in the eyes of 
Seager, by calling the unfortunate 
head-waiter a “‘ lubber,” as that hap- 
less fanctionary placed a decanter be- 
fore him. Then, in areassured tone, he 
called out ‘‘ Seager, a glass of wine.” 

‘“* Horrid beastliness!” said Suck- 
ling, setting down his glass after 
drinking it, and imagining he was 
quite safe in abusing the wine as 
everybody else had already con- 
demned it. 

** Tm sorry you don’t like it, young 
gentleman,” said Bagot, majestically. 
“Tt has been liked by good judges. 
*Tis some I brought over from the 
Heronry, Tindal—hope you'll excuse 
the liberty, old fellow; but I knew 
the kind of article that was to be got 
here.” 

Snub the second for Mr Suckling, 
whose forehead broke out into copi- 
ous perspiration, while he felt a hor- 
rid sensation all over his body, as if 
his flannel waistcoat and drawers had 
been suddenly converted into sand- 
paper. Wylde Oates added to his dis- 
comfiture by telling him he didn’t be- 
lieve he knew cider from Johannisberg. 

‘* Superb sherry,” said Sloperton, 
sipping it; ‘‘and rather different 
from the medicinal compound we’ve 
been in the habit of imbibing here. 
Waiter!” 

‘* Sir,” said the waiter, darting to 
the rear of the speaker. 

**'Tell the landlord,” said Sloper- 
ton, ‘‘ with my compliments, that his 
sherry ought to be labelled ‘ Cholera, 
two years in bottle.’” 

The waiter attempted to smile ; 
but, seeing the perfect gravity of 
Captain Sloperton’s face, he coughed 
and said, ‘* Very good, sir.” He was 
frequently charged with messages of 
this description, but was in the habit 
of suppressing them. 

‘¢] hope, Tindal,” said Bagot, lean- 
ing back in his chair in the intervals 
of dinner, with his hands stuck in the 
pockets of his somewhat gorgeous 
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waistcoat—‘ I hope that this infusion 
of young blood which you've brought 
to Doddington will put a little life in 
the old town and neighbourhood.” 

‘“‘*Twouldn’t come before ‘twas 
wanted,” responded Tindal; ‘‘for real- 
ly, Lee, really, now, ’pon my life, I was 
prepared for something confoundedly 
slow, but this is too bad—too bad.” 
And the Major frowned and shook 
his head, as if slowness in a town 
was a high crime and misdemeanour, 
and, moreover, a personal injury. 

‘“«*T wasn’t always so,” said Bagot. 
“TI remember it a cheerful place 
enough, twenty or thirty years ago. 
Many a jolly dinner have I eaten in 
this very room, at elections or assizes, 
or when'the militia was out. But I 
don’t know how it is, all the people 
who had any life in ’em seem to have 
died off or left the place. I hardly 
ever come down now—can't stand it, 
by Jove.” 

‘*How is it,” remarked Bruce, 
“*that wherever one goes—at least I 
find it so—the inhabitants always 
talk as if life and spirit had passed 
away from their native places? I 
could almost fancy a troop of aged 
ghosts, in pigtails, pantaloons, and 
hessians, mourning over the decline 
of any place I happen to be quar- 
tered in.” 

“ Doddington’s not’ what it was 
when I was a boy,” said Mr Titcherly, 
waking up.and joining for the first 
time in the conversation on the intro- 
duction of this congenial theme. 
‘** And, when I was a boy, old people 
used to say the same thing; and 
when those old people were boys, 
other old people, doubtless, said so 
too. Perhaps the present generation 
will tell their grandchildren, forty 
years hence, that the old town has 
degenerated sadly since they were 
young.” 

‘“‘Tt almost reconciles me to the 
shortness of existence,” said Sloper- 
ton, putting his shoulders into his 
ears, “to know that we probably 
shan’t be here to participate in the 
regrets of the said grandchildren for 
the lost excitements of their dissi- 
pated ancestors.” 

“‘ Doddington,” said Mr Titcherly, 
hastily bolting a half-masticated mor- 
sel, in his eagerness to enlarge on his 
favourite theme—‘ Doddington was 
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once a place of consequence. It had 
a cathedral and many churches—it 
had a convent of Grey Friars—it had 
a priory. It had a charter granted 
by King John. There are parish 
registers here extending back to 
Elizabeth’s time. I’ve read ’em all 
through many times, and they are 
worth their weight in gold.” 

‘¢ What a precious old maggot!” 
whispered Oates to Bruce. ‘* What 
decayed nut did you pick him out 
of?” 

But Bruce rather enjoyed the old 
gentleman’s reminiscences. The roy- 
stering propensities which caused him 
to fraternise with Oates lay only on 
the surface of his nature, while far 
stronger and more characteristic sym- 
pathies slumbered, almost unknown 
to their possessor, underneath. So 
he encouraged Mr Titcherly to re- 
sume the subject. 

“‘T remember the convent I men- 
tioned well,” he went on, (warming 
to his work, as Oates said.) ‘ It was 
in excellent preservation when a par- 
cel of modernising meddlers pulled it 
down, to make way for a new assize 
hall—a place, gentlemen, that no 
human being, except a lawyer, could 
take an interest in. While they were 
digging the foundation, I picked up a 
jawbone, which, I believe, undoubt- 
edly belonged to Friar Treverton, 
who flourished in Doddington about 
four hundred years ago, for the spot 
where I found it tallies precisely with 
the place of his burial, mentioned in 
an old manuscript in my possession.” 

Once started on this subject, it was 
not easy to stop Mr Titcherly, and 
he proceeded to enlarge on the anti- 
quities of Doddington, quite uncon- 
scious that he and his topics were 
alike uninteresting to most of his 
hearers. The very last audience an 
antiquary should select is one com- 
posed of fast men, who have enough 
to do to look closely into the present, 
extracting therefrom all the amuse- 
ment and excitement it will afford 
them, and mourning over that por- 
tion of it which they are debarred 
from’ enjoying, without troubling 
themselves about the past. Fast 
men, too, are extending their ranks— 
the term must be widened, so as to 
include all the most successful and 
notorious characters of our time. We 
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have fast speculators, fast statesmen, 
fast clergymen, who have left the 
slow Church of England far behind— 
even history is written now-a-days 
by fast historians, only to show us 
how incomparably superior the fast 
present time is to the past, and their 
works are lauded by fast readers and 
fast reviewers accordingly. And he 
who does venture to look back with 
regret or respect is an obstructive, a 
dreamer, a fit object for scorn to point 
its slow and moving finger at. How, 
then, could humble Mr Titcherly, 
who could find interest even in the 
mortal remains of a long defanct 
Friar Treverton, hope for attention ? 

The truth is, I’m afraid, that the 
fast men of the time don’t take much 
interest in anything—whether it is 
that the objects which engross them 
are not such as to call for much en- 
thusiasm, whether they think the ex- 
pression of it vulgar, or whether they 
haven’t got any to express, I leave 
to the observant reader to determine. 

‘* Without going quite so far back 
as all that,” said Bagot, “ you, Mr 
Titcherly, must remember when Dod- 
dington was more alive than it now is 
—when the society was better. You 
remember Squire Oldport, and Gene- 
ral Chifney, and Parson Hardbottle, 
and old Jack Petrock, the little king 
of Doddington, who carried the cor- 
poration in his pocket, and a dozen 
other jolly fellows who would have 
been hand-and-glove with their mili- 
tary visitors in two days?” 

“To be sure,” returned the old 
gentleman, chuckling and rubbing his 
hands. ‘They were my contem- 
poraries; I was at school with ’em 
all, and now they are all gone—some 
dead, some living elsewhere. No 
wonder the place seems duller to me.” 

“T confess, Colonel Lee,” said 
Sloperton, ‘‘ I don’t so much regret 
the absence of the excellent old 
persons you mention, as of their fe- 
male descendants. I haven’t made ac- 
quaintance with a single young lady 
above the rank of a postmaster’s 
daughter. By the by, may I ask, 
Colonel, who those ladies were that 
we saw with you a-day or two since?” 
(Sloperton knew perfectly well, hav- 
ing made most minute inquiries on 
the subject from the waiter.) 

‘‘ My niece-in-law, Lady Lee,” an- 
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swered Bagot, ‘‘ and two friends of 
hers. Fine women, sir. She’s the 


widow of my poor nephew, Sir Joseph 
Lee.” 


“‘ Baronetcy of 1600,” murmured 
Mr Titcherly ; ‘‘ one of James’s crea- 
tion—see appendix.” 

‘* A charming trio, indeed,” said the 
Captain. ‘* Not many of the sort 
down here, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Well, there’s one comfort in a 
quarter of this sort,” observed Seager 
to Sloperton, who sat next him—“‘ you 
can wear out all your old clothes, and 
so get a pull upon your tailor. "Iwould 
be throwing pearls before swine to 
bring the new cuts down here.” 

“Yes, that’s one advantage,” an- 
swered the Captain; ‘ and another is, 
the chance of picking up some coun- 
try beauty with a lot of money— 
something unsophisticated, you know, 
for one gets sick of your knowing 
women; one sees so plainly what 
they’re at, you know—that is, any one 
who understands them. A sharp 
woman, with her clever designs upon 
one’s heart, always reminds me of the 
what-d’ye-call-em bird—the flamingo, 
I think—that puts its head in-the 
sand, and thinks the hunters can’t see 
him. Now, one would like to have an 
affair with something simple and 
innocent, if it were only for a change’; 
and if there was money enough 
with it, why, one might be induced 
to—a—a—sacrifice one’s-self on the 
altar of Hymen.” 

‘*Whatan infernal puppy!” thought 
Mr Seager. ‘“ Lucky fellow that gets 
Lee’s niece,” said he aside to the Cap- 
tain. ‘* Lots of money, lots of beauty, 
and lots of good-breeding—no mis- 
take about that. Lee knows what 
she’s worth, and looks precious sharp 
after her, I can tell you.” 

** More fool he, I should think,” 
said Sloperton. ‘ What business has 
he to look after her ?” 

Seager winked and gave him a poke 
with his elbow. “T'll tell you all 
about it by and by,” he said ; “ wait 
till we get an opportunity.” 

This did not offer itself till after they 
had left the table. But first a variety 
of topics were discussed, of the same 
nature as those decided in the an- 
Swers to correspondents of sporting 
newspapers. Then there were some 
arguments conducted after the true 
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mess fashion—that is to say, remark- 
able rather for confident assertion, 
tenacity of opinion, and bold denial, 
than for learning, logic, or delibera- 
tion; and in the course of which it 
was definitively settled by the ma- 
jority, that the Prussians got deuced 
well thrashed at the battle of Blen- 
heim; that Sheridan was saved from 
going to prison by selling his poem of 
the Rambler to his landlady for fifty 
pounds; that Sitwell of the Rifles won 
the Grand Military in an orange cap, 
and not in a white one; and that 
brandy-and-water, as hot as you could 
drink it, was a capital thing for gout in 
your stomach. This last curious medi- 
cal fact was decided in the bar, where 
they stopt for a few moments on their 
way to the lodgings of Mr Wylde 
Oates, (Mr Titcherly having taken 
his leave,) to exchange a few compli- 
ments with the young lady who pre- 
sided there, and to charge the waiter 
to follow them forthwith with a sup- 
ply of wine, brandy, soda-water, and 
cigars. 

Wylde Oates and Bruce jointly 
occupied apartments in the house of 
a Dissenting grocer, somewhat dis- 
posed to asceticism in his religious 
views, and who was sorely troubled 
how to reconcile the harbouring of 
these reprobates beneath his roof, 
with his allegiance to the tabernacle 
he frequented, and of which he was 
an important pillar. He partially 
satisfied his conscience for his tolera- 
tion of them, by assuring his wife in 
private that the young men were 
workers of iniquity, and, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, would eventually be 
broken to pieces like a potter’s vessel ; 
while the wife, who, from a natural 
softness of disposition, did not take 
the same religious pleasure in contem- 
plating the perdition of her fellow- 
creatures, attempted to excuse them 
by saying they were ‘ great sperits.” 
On the first day of their taking pos- 
session, the good woman had greatly 
diverted the youngsters by coming up, 
about three o’clock in the .afternoon, 
and asking them at what hour they 
would like their tea. ‘‘ Gad, Bruce,” 
said Mr Oates, “fancy us fellows 
drinking tea, like a couple of old 
washerwomen—good idea, isn’t it?” 
On the present occasion the grocer had 
caused his wife to sit up for their lodg- 
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ers, and she, opening the door at their 
knock, was horrified at seeing the two 
“ great sperits” attended by seven 
other sperits, evidently not come 
there for the purpose of sleeping, and 
making such a noise in their passage 
up-stairs that they woke the grocer, 
who, before he went to sleep again, 
consoled himself by a pious vision, 
wherein he saw the whole party un- 
dergoing the fate of Dives. 

The sitting-room the youths occu- 
pied had a snug respectable air about 
it, rather at variance with the cha- 
racter and pursuits of the occupants. 
The chairs and sofas were of a hard- 
ness and neatness rather calculated to 
mortify the flesh than to invite repose. 
A print of the Rev. John Styles over 
the mantelpiece, with no shirt-collar, 
a guileless face, and a collarless 
coat, appeared somewhat out of place 
between two favourite works of art 
belonging to Mr Oates—“ The Pet of 
the Ballet,” and ‘‘ Taking a Rasper;” 
and it really seemed marvellous 
how the reverend gentleman could 
preserve such a bland saintliness of 
aspect, with an opera-dancer of mere- 
tricious appearance, pointing her toe 
indelicately at him on one side, and a 
reprobate in a red coat riding furi- 
ously towards him on the other. 

Immediately on the arrival of the 
waiter with a supply of liquor and a 
punch-bowl, Mr Oates proceeded to 
compound scientifically that seductive 
liquor called claret-cup, after a valu- 
able and unique receipt bequeathed 
to him by his departed father; while 
Bruce, stripping the covers from half- 
a-dozen packs of cards, arranged a 
table for whist. . : 

“* What’s this?” inquired Sloper- 
ton, taking up a pamphlet in a brown 
paper wrapper from a table, between 
his finger and thumb. ‘It smells 
confoundedly of bacon.” 

“ That’s a tract,” said Mr Oates, 
with intense disgust, ‘left here by 
our precious prig of a landlord.” 

“* He leaves ’em regularly twice a- 
week,” said Bruce, ‘*and they cer- 
tainly do smell of the shop in a double 
sense. The last one was called A 
Finger-Post to Heaven, and this is 
The Saintly Stoker. I didn’t wish to 
be rude to him, as he probably means 
it for civility, so I told him I was 
afraid I must defer the perusal of 
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them for the present, being engaged 
in reading the Vicar of Wakefield, 
which book I mentioned on account 
of its decorous title not being likely 
to shock his prejudices ; but he turned 
up his eyes and told me ‘he feared 
that vicars were little better than 
whited sepulchres.’” 

“ Infernal canting humbug!” said 
Bagot. ‘‘ He took £20 for his vote 
last election, to my knowledge. Where 
do you hang out, Captain Sloperton ?” 

‘* Why,” answered Sloperton, ‘* I’ve 
had considerable bother about my 
lodgings. I was obliged to leave a 
house on the second day, after paying 
a week in advance, because the family 
were addicted to onions; and I was 
expelled from a second lodging, other- 
wise comfortable enough, by a crying 
baby. I give you my word, sir, twas 
a perfect cherub, and continually did 
cry. Imagine my feelings, on getting 
settled a little in a third place, at de- 
tecting the servant-maid — a maid 
whose face and hands actually shone 
with grease, and who, in fact, had a 
person altogether perfectly glutinous 
—fancy my feelings at detecting her 
in the very act of using my hair- 
brushes. She did, by Jove, sir!” 

Here Sloperton took Seager aside 
under pretence of getting advice about 
some turf business, but in reality to 
renew the subject of Bagot’s connec- 
tion with Lady Lee; and Seager 
managed so well for Bagot’s interest, 
that he left Sloperton impressed with 
a due sense of the importance of the 
Colonel’s countenance and friendship, 
to any one who should entertain 
matrimonial designs upon her lady- 
ship, as an indispensable preliminary 
to success. 

“‘ Would it be easy to get an intro- 
duction there?” asked the Captain, 
stroking his mustache. 

‘‘ Ask Lee, there; he’s the keeper of 
the seraglio. Here, Lee,” called out 
Seager, ‘“‘here’s an applicant for a 
ticket of admission to the Heronry.” 

‘Oh, demmit,” quoth the Captain, 
‘don’t put it in that way. But 
really, Colonel, I should take it as a 
great favour if you would authorise 
me to call.” 

“To be sure!” cried the Colonel ; 
‘¢ come over to lunch on Wednesday 
—come all of you—and I'll get up an 
expedition into the country some- 
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where. Nothing like a riding-party 
for making people acquainted with 
each other.” 

Tindal was delighted with the 
prospect of the visit, and took Bagot 
aside. 

“That Miss Payne, now, that I 
saw with you, Lee,” said he—‘' do 
you know much about her family and 
prospects, and so forth ?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Bagot ; 
“but I can easily find out, if ’twould 
oblige you.” 

“Oh! don’t trouble yourself,” re- 
turned the Major, affecting indiffer- 
ence ; ‘‘ I merely asked from curiosity. 
Splendid woman!” he went on; ‘“ I 
don’t know when I’ve been so struck 
with the appearance and manner of 
any one.” 

“Take care!” said Bagot. “I 
alway observe ’tis a serious thing 
when a man past his verdant days 
takes a fancy to a girl. He always 
thinks himself so infernally knowing, 
that he won’t take advice, whereas 
a young ore sometimes will. You 


should have seen her take her first 
lesson in riding yesterday, Tindal, 


Gad, sir, 

chanted !” 
“Yes!” said Tindal, eagerly— 

“Yes! How did she get on?” 

“* Never saw such pluck in my life 
—ne-ver saw any girl so thoroughly 
game. By Jove, Tindal, I’m half in 
love with her myself!” And Bagot 
related with great zest, and much to 
the admiration of the deeply interest- 
ed Major, the events which attended 
the commencement of Orelia’s first 
lesson. 

The claret-cup, pleasant and insi- 
dious as that of Circe, was partaken 
of with much devotion by all, except 
Bagot and Tindal, who, being older 
stagers, and knowing that present 
nocturnal pleasure would be purchased 
atan exorbitant amount of morning 
headache in imbibing that bewitch- 
ing liquor, stuck to their brandy-and- 
water. It was when the whist came 
to a conclusion, and the effects of the 
exhilarating bowl became evident in 
increased rashness in betting, desire 
for chicken - hazard on the part of 
Oates, coupled with impatience at the 
non-appearance of supper, that Mr 
Seager took occasion to enlarge on 
the merits of a little English mare he 


you'd have been en- 
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had lately purchased—a perfect mar- 
vel of a trotting mare, considering, as 
he said, that she was English. ‘I 
don’t know what she can do,” said 
Seager, ‘‘ for I forget to time her; 
but I fancy she took me something 
like seventeen miles within the hour.” 

‘“* Take care, my boy!” said Bagot. 
** Are you sure of that? J don’t know 
any English mare that can trot-seven- 
teen miles an hour.” 

‘¢ Bet you an even fifty she won't 
do it again,” said Wylde Oates. 

“* Well, it’s my opinion she can,” 
said Seager, ** and I don’t mind back- 
ing my opinion.” 

** T wouldn’t bet about time,” ‘said 
Sloperton, who was somewhat flus- 
tered from drinking; ‘“ but I’ve a 
horse that I rather fancy can gallop a 
bit, and I don’t mind making a match 
with you.” 

‘* No,” said Seager, ‘she can’t 
gallop, she’s a trotting mare. But 
I'll back her to trot half-a-mile while 
your horse gallops three quarters, if 
you'll give me fifty yards.” 

This proposition was discussed in 
a variety of forms and modifications. 
Seager was secure of his mare’s 
powers ; and Sloperton, besides being 
somewhat excited by his share of the 
claret-cup, was anxious to produce a 
favourable impression on Bagot, by 
making what he fancied a judicious 
sporting bet. Next to his reputation 
as a man of fashion, Sloperton piqued 
himself on his judgment in betting, 
and luckily he was rich enough to 
indulge this propensity without so 
much imprudence as sporting men 0c- 
casionally exhibit. So Wylde Oates, 
having risked his fifty against Sea- 
ger’s, and the latter being drawn, with 
what looked like rashness, (though 
that was the last infirmity which 
Seager could ever be accused of,) to 
offer to back his mare, for a thousand, 
to do one mile more—i. e., eighteen in 
the hour—Sloperton took him up; and 
after some discussion the wager stood 
in a double form, as entered in Mr 
Oates’s betting-book, thus :— 

“Slop. bets Seag. £500 the horse 
Bouquet gallops three-quarters of a 
mile before the mare Goshawk trots 
half-a-mile, less twenty-five yards— ~ 
to come off within two months.” 

‘“‘ Ditto bets ditto, said mare, Gos- 
hawk, does not trot eighteen miles 
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within the hour—also within two 
months.” 

Bagot, too, made an entry to the 
same effect—though that was need- 
less, for circumstances afterwards 
caused the bet to impress itself 
strongly on Bagot’s memory. 

After a little more betting, the 
waiter from the hotel was heard 
knocking at the door, and demanding 
to know when they would like sup- 
per? and Wylde Oates, putting out 
his head, delivered an order for a 
variety of stimulative delicacies forth- 
with, winding up with “ a devil, and 
lots of broiled bones.” 

“ Broiled bones!” ejaculated the 
grocer, beneath the bed-clothes—“‘ ah, 
little do the poor lost creatures think 
whose bones are predestined to be 
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broiled ; and a devil too—why, its 
quite prophetic!” and the grocer 
smiled as he turned drowsily on his 
pillow. 

It was near morning when the dog- 
cart was brought out, and Seager 
and Bagot mounted into it, the former 
taking the reins, for the Colonel was 
hardly fit to drive, especially as there 
were some sharp turns in the road. 
Then, bidding their military friends 
good night, they rattled off, the silent 
street echoing hollowly as they sped 
along. 

“* Not a bad night’s business,” said 
Seager; ‘‘ I look on the fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty as safe—the mare can 
do it easy. In a day or two, you and 
I will go down quietly and have a 
look at her.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The ladies had, as Bagot knew, 
projected an expedition on horseback 
into the country. Telling them of the 
invitation he had given to his mili- 
tary friends, of their wish to be intro- 
duced at the Heronry, and reminding 
the ladies of the obligation they were 
under to Tindal in the matter of the 
riding lessons, he found no difficulty 
in getting them to admit the dragoons 
to join the riding-party. Rosa’s eyes 
sparkled at the idea—Orelia gave her 
imperial sanction—la reine le veut— 
and Lady Lee, though rather indis- 
posed to the forming of new acquaint- 
ances, was unwilling to. disoblige 
Bagot. The latter, moreover, in 
order, as he said, that every Jack 
might have his Jill, had recruited a 
couple of young ladies from a neigh- 
bouring country-house to join the 
party. 

These were the two Misses Clum- 
ber, daughters of Sir Christopher 
Clumber, Bart., and were (consider- 
ing they were sisters) remarkably 
different in character. Trephina, the 
eldest, was afflicted with such a per- 
petual thirst for information, that she 
applied for it at all founts that offered, 
without much considering what the 
quality of the supply might be, and, 
accordingly, she had imbibed some 
curious facts, such as are not gene- 
rally imparted to a young lady. The 
other, instead of improving her mind, 


which was naturally so weak as not 
to be susceptible of much improve- 
ment, devoted all her time to the 
adornment of her person, which was 
pretty, but not so pretty as she 
fancied it. They were to join the 
cavalcade as it passed their lodge- 
gates. 

The Wednesday on which the rid- 
ing-party took place was one of the 
last days of May. 

The month of May—the words are 
hawthorn-scented, causing the most 
unimaginative reader to dream of 
green fields and fresh flowers and a 
warm sun. Poets, since first there 
sprang such a race in England, have 
conspired to deck May with sunshine 
and freshness, and garlands plundered 
from her neighbour June; and not- 
withstanding the too often sad reali- 
ties of east wind and rain—notwith- 
standing the numbers of betrayed and 
unfortanate persons who, having, in 
the trustfulness of their poetic tem- 
peraments, been seduced into going 
a-Maying, return with damp dresses 
and shivering frames, and colds in 
their heads—still the people, stead- 
fast in their illusion, blindly believe 
in the delights ascribed to their 
favourite month, and, spite of wind 
and weather, invest her idea with the 
sweets of Paradise—she.is the plea- 
sant, the merry month of May. 

The fact is, the month—naturally 
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an asthmatic, chilly month—has been 
padded into shape. Every succeed- 
ing writer who has occasion to men- 
tion her name adds his mite of a 
flower or a gentle breeze, and thus, 
insolvent as she is in pleasantness 
and sunshine, her credit is sustained 
by a paper-currency. 

The May morning that shone on 
the riding-party was, however, one of 
the old poetical kind, quite restoring 
one’s confidence in Chaucer—warm, 
sunny, fresh, musical. The few white 
clouds that floated across the blue 
depths were soft and vapoury, 
melting at their edges into thin grey 
tissues. There was breeze enough 
to dissipate and convey abroad the 
heavy perfumes of the furze on the 
common and the honeysuckles in the 
Jane, but not enough to scatter the 
unseen multitudes that filled the air 
with their humming. Voices from 
low-lying distant fields came with 
plain intonation on the ear; so did 
the cawing of the rooks around the 
elms in the village across the river, 
and the rumble of the waggon tra- 
versing the bridge. 

Rosa, looking forth from the window 
-of the breakfast-room, fresh as one of 
the roses that bloomed beside and 
around her, saw the cavaliers ap- 
-proaching, their sleek horses glisten- 
ing in the sun. 

Tindal and Sloperton rode first— 
the former with a slight soupcon of the 
jockey in his costume ; the latter, after 
deliberating so long over his multi- 
farious wardrobe that the others were 
on the point of starting without him, 
had decided upon a very quiet though 
exquisitely-cut suit— grey trousers 
and waistcoat, black riding-coat and 
neckcloth, simply relieved by white 
gloves—for the Captain was fond of 
affecting a great sedateness both of 
dress and aspect ;—and having thus, 
unassisted by foreign or adventitious 
aid, made the desired impression, 
would subsequently come forth in full 
radiance, and carry all before him. 
As he approached the house, he 
straightened himself in his saddle, 
drew his knees a little back, (for he 
was a bad rider, and they would slip 
forward out of place), lowered his 
heels to riding-school trim, and,.tak- 
ing in the whole front of the mansion 
in one rapid furtive glance, feigned 
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to be unconscious that anybody was 
looking at him. His position in the 
saddle, he flattered himself, was ad- 
mirable; and on reaching the gravel 
sweep before the entrance, he rode a 
little in front of his companion, in 
order that nothing might obstruct the 
view of his symmetrical proportions, 
but was sorely disturbed in mind and 
seat when Bruce and Oates came 
dashing alongside at a gallop, and 
caused his horse Bouquet to curvet 
unpleasantly, thereby affording great 
delight to Mr Oates, who whispered 
to Bruce that ‘‘ Nobby was deuced 
near spilt.” 

Bagot was in the hall teaching 
Orelia to play billiards, and, hearing 
their approach, he came out to the 
door with a cue in his hand. 

‘Glorious day, boys!” said he; 
*¢ dismount and come in.” 

** Deuced nice house,” thought 
Sloperton, looking round the lofty 
hall, which reached as high as to the 
second story, with a balcony round the 
upper part, and was so spacious that 
the billiard-table looked quite small 
in the midst of the tesselated pave- 
ment. Near the table stood the 
majestic Orelia, holding her cue some- 
thing after the fashion of a sceptre. 

“*T needn’t introduce Major Tin- 
dal,” Bagot said to her, as the Major 
advanced, so much abashed by 
Orelia’s queenliness that his habitual 
formality stiffened into an almost 
awkward shyness as he greeted her ; 
while the self-complacent assurance of 
Sloperton, and the too-easy confidence 
of Mr Wylde Oates, rebounded from 
it ineffectually. ‘* Now then, boys, 
what d’ye say?—beer, after your ride ? 
— capital home-brewed — glass of 
sherry?—no! then come along to the 
drawing-room.” 

**T don’t think I mentioned to you 
that I’ve the honour to be connected 
with Lady Lee,” said Sloperton to 
Bagot, as they walked up the broad 
staircase—" a sort of cousinship.” 

In fact, Sloperton’s father was her 
mother’s first cousin ; but the Sloper- 
ton family had been so much scan- 
dalised at her mother’s marrying a 
country clergyman, that they con- 
sidered it due to their own dignity, 
and to the demerits of the offender, 
to drop all intercourse with her forth- 
with. Sloperton had reserved the 
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fact of the relationship, in order that 
he might judge whether the style of 
her ladyship’s house and society would 
render such a disclosure advisable or 
not; and we may safely aver that, 
had these matters not proved to his 
taste, he would have kept the “ sort 
of cousinship” a profound secret. 

“God bless me!” said Bagot, 
‘you don’t say so. I didn’t know I 
was bringing you a relation, Hester,” 
he continued, as they entered the 
drawing-room. ‘* Your cousin, Cap- 
tain Sloperton.” 

Lady Lee looked rather surprised. 
Probably, if she had met the Captain 
anywhere but in her own house, she 
would not have acknowledged him, 
for she happened to know how affairs 
had stood between her mother and 
the Sloperton family. But as he 
appeared as her guest, she took the 
hand which the Captain proffered for 
a cousinly shake, with sufficient civi- 
lity, though without any warmth. 
*¢ Ah,” thought the Captain, ‘I see— 
proud, and a little indignant; we'll 
bide our time.” And, merely ex- 
pressing his sense of good fortune at 
having made the acquaintance of such 
a relative, the Captain, with his most 
bewitching bow, relinquished the hand 
he held, and stood aside to let his 
friends make their obeisances. 

Perhaps the calm indifference which 
marked her ladyship’s reception of 
them was as little calculated to en- 
courage the strangers as the stateli- 
ness of Orelia. But Rosa’s manner 
was enough of itself to set all at their 
ease ; she never thought about herself 
or her own dignity, but received each 
in a smiling friendly fashion that dis- 
armed all criticism, and caused Mr 
Oates to eulogise her to Bruce, in a 
whisper, as a “‘jolly little girl.” Bruce 
and Rosa were friends at the first 
glance; they were both of them so 
open, genial, and unembarrassed, that 
the slight circumstance of their never 
having met before in their lives, was 
altogether lost sight of within a 
quarter of an hour after the introduc- 
tion. 

** Now, then,” quoth Bagot, bust- 
ling about, ‘* we'll decide where to 
go, and then to horse forthwith. You 
tmaust know, gentlemen, that the 
ladies, before they were aware they 
were to have the pleasure of your 
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company, had each proposed a differ- 
ent point to ride to; and how they’d 
have settled it without us I don’t 
know. I'll just read to you, from 
these slips of paper, what each had 
to say in favour of her own choice, 
and then we’ll put the matter to’the 
vote ;” and uplifting his double gold 
eye-glass, he took one of the three 
slips from the table, and stooping over 
it, and moving his head, like an anti- 
quary spelling out an old tombstone, 
as he followed each line, read the 
contents slowly. 

‘First we have The Skyrock, one 
of the mountain ranges you see 
from the northern windows.” (Here 
Bagot motioned with the double 
eye-glass in a northerly direction, 
and then resumed his reading.) ‘It 
towers above the others, and from 
its top you look on three counties 
and on the sea. There are no trees 
except some stunted pines and a 
mountain-ash or two; it holds a small 
lake in the hollow of its hand, as it 
were, in whose grey steely surface 
are inverted the dark beetling crags, 
and the sky, and the clouds. There 
are no small insignificant beauties to 
fritter away the attention; all is 
grand and savage desolation.” 

It needed not Bagot’s friendly 
wink to inform Tindal that this was 
Orelia’s choice. 

‘“‘ Dairy,” Bagot read again, from 
the next paper, ‘*‘ is the dearest little 
old - fashioned farm-house in the 
world—as you will say, when you first 
catch sight of the corner of its white 
wall and thatched roof among the 
apple-blossoms. There are wide low 
meadows all around, with plenty of 
flowers and cows, giving promise of 
such nice cream—and they keep their 
promise, I can tell you—and the river . 
runs at the margin of them, with — 
islands of yellow gravel parting its 
clear brown streams, and willows 
fringing the opposite bank. All round 
are woods, ancient enough and majes- 
tic enough to please even some of our 
grand and lofty-minded acquaint- 
ances.” (‘ Personal, by Jove,” inter- 
polated Bagot, and Orelia shook her 
riding-whip at Rosa, who tried to 
look demurely unconscious, while 
Bruce smiled at her- intelligently.) 
“¢ And it is undoubtedly a pleasanter 
and more cheerful scene, to anybody 
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of proper taste and feeling, than those 
horrid solemn crags.” 

‘““No ex parte statements of that 
sort ought to be allowed,” said 
Orelia. 

“‘ Certainly not,” said Tindal. 

‘‘ Nor such low appeals to vulgar 
tastes, as promises of cream,” said 
Orelia. 

“‘T’ve a particularly vulgar taste, 
and like cream excessively,” said 
Bruce. 

‘The White Fall” (so ran the third 
paper) ‘‘is a cascade shooting out of 
the rift of a mossy rock, whose faces 
are all wet with its spray. It is 
caught in a basin bordered thickly 
with ferns, from which it drops suc- 
cessively into other basins, till it flows 
away out of sight. Ascending by 
slippery steps cut in the rock, you 
come suddenly on a ruined abbey 
standing in front of dark massive 
woods. The scene unites the senti- 
ments of the grand and antique, with 
those of the picturesque and fami- 
liar.”’ 

“‘ There,” said Bagot, dropping his 
glass ; ‘‘most votes carry it.” Having 
collected them, he declared the state 
of the poll to be in favour of the last 
proposition, which had emanated from 
Lady Lee; and for the White Fall 
they started forthwith. 

Bagot marshalled the cavalcade. 
Lady Lee, disposed to be agreeable to 
her companion, Captain Sloperton, 
glanced at him, to try and guess 
what style of conversation was likely 
to suit him. ‘‘Dear me, what a 
handsome man!” she thought, at the 
first glance; then, after a second, 
“ what a pity the expression was for- 
gotten when that face was designed.” 
Sloperton, aware he was being scruti- 
nised, looked over his horse’s head 
with a face preternaturally composed, 
as if he were sitting for his portrait, 
saying nothing; not because he want- 
ed conversation, but for fear of break- 
ing the charm. ‘“ Let her look,” said 
Sloperton to himself; “ it’s only your 
confounded ugly fellows that are 
forced to go off at score with the con- 
versation.” So he sat perfectly still, 
except that he turned his profile a 
trifle to the left, so as to bring the 
outline of his nose into more favour- 
able view. 

Presently Lady Lee broke into a 
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smile. ‘* Has it no voice, I wonder?” 
thought she, ‘‘ this military statue of 
Apollo?” And she waited a little 
longer to see what time might bring 
forth ; but it brought forth nothing, 
except the removal of a speck of dust 
from the Captain’s shirt-front with 
the point of his little finger. 

“* An amusing piece of sculpture!” 
thought her ladyship;— “‘he must 
have escaped from some wax-work 
establishment.” — “‘ Captain Sloper- 
ton,” she said, ** I’m sure you must be 
fond of angling.” 

The Captain turned towards her a 
face illumined with a smile ineffably 
sweet, which he suffered to steal 
gradually over the composure of his 
aspect. He had known that smile do 
him yeoman’s service ere now, going 
right through the eyes of a hitherto 
obdurate lady, till it quivered in her 
very heart. 

“ Angling! Why so?” asked the 
Captain, in his sweetest, softest tone, 
studying her face in return through 
his large melancholy black eyes. 

‘“‘ Because Izaak Walton calls it 
‘the contemplative man’s recreation,’ 
and you appear to be a contemplative 
man,” said Lady Lee. “Do you 
generally pursue your meditations in 
company or alone ?” 

‘“ You allude to my silence,” said 
the Captain, with another smile, this 
time of bewitching frankness; ‘* but 
the fact is, I never presume to offer 
any remark at the commencement of 
an acquaintance, unless I think it 
worthy of the hearer. I believe, in 
this instance, I might have waited 
till doomsday—and, in fact, I was 
just beginning to despair, when you 
spoke. Confess, now,” said the Cap- 
tain, gracefully extending™ his right 
hand with the palm uppermost, and 
inclining his head a little to one side, 
interrogatively as it were, ‘ would 
you not have considered it an insult 
to your understanding, if I had begun 
by remarking, it was a fine day, as 
if I were an almanac?” 

‘‘On the contrary, I should have 
agreed with the observation very 
heartily,” said Lady Lee. “Do you 
suppose I expect to find mankind in 
general carrying the admiration of 
their hearers by a coup-de-main, in- 
stead of opening the trenches in form? 
—like Mr Burke, of whom it was said, 
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that nobody could stand with him 
under a door-way in a shower of rain 
without finding him out to be an ex- 
traordinary man.” 

‘‘ Burke was an extremely clever 
fellow,” said the Captain, ‘* undoubt- 
edly, but he laboured under a great 
disadvantage. I believe, from a por- 
trait I-have seen of him, that his idea 
of dress was perfectly ridiculous; in 
fact, his dress was by no means 
equally imposing with his address; 
and who could listen, you know, to a 
sage in a disreputable coat or a cravat 
like a poultice ?—the idea’s absurd.” 

Lady Lee laughed heartily at the 
idea of an acquaintance with Stultz 
being indispensable to the success of 
a philosopher. 

“It is not very long ago,” con- 
tinued the Captain, following up the 
impression he considered he was 
making, ‘‘ since I heard a person who 
was dining with a friend in the next 
box to me in a French eating-house, 
talk so cleverly and amusingly, that I 
got quite interested inhim. I figured 
to myself, of course, a remarkably 
well-bred, agreeable person, dressed 
with unimpeachable taste. -At last, 
after a most capital story, told with 
charming humour, my curiosity to see 
him became so great, that I got up in 
the middle of my dinner (the greatest 
bore in the world, you will admit) 
and made an excursion across the 
room to the bell, expressly to look at 
the clever unknown. You'll hardly 
believe me, Lady Lee, when I tell 
you he had the impudent bad taste to 
be witty in a—what do you think 
now?” 

“Carter's frock and hobnailed 
shoes?” guessed her ladyship, chim- 
ing in with his humour. 

“‘ Nothing of the kind,” said Slop- 
erton. ‘‘ He wore a brown satin 
waistcoat with yellow stripes, and a 
bright-blue coat with brass buttons, 
while his hands were like huge slices 
of beet-root, with carrots at the end 
for fingers. I naturally lost all in- 
terest in him at once—his jokes, after 
that, were all tinged, to my fancy, 
with the vulgarity of his attire. 
That, now, is a case exactly in 
point.” 

Again Lady Lee condescended to 
smile. The Captain's foibles were 
new to her, and his ultra-dandyism 
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amused her by its strong contrast 


with the calm melancholy of his as- 
pect. So she continued to give him 
her attention—and that he always 
considered as the natural prelude to 
a woman’s giving him her heart— 
and went on with increased confi- 
dence, till he branched off into the 
flattering and sentimental vein, in 
which she thought him decidedly tire- 
some, though he fancied he had been 
unusually brilliant. 

The Major, riding beside Orelia, 
with the Corporal at her near rein, to 
which station she had summoned him, 
surveyed her with a grave and cour- 
teously critical air. 

‘* Upon my word,” he said, ‘‘ either 
Onslow must be a capital instructor 
in female equestrianism, or he must 
have met with a singularly apt pupil. 
I don’t know when I’ve seen a lady 
sit so easily and well.” 

‘“‘ Pray, give all the praise to Mr . 
Onslow,” said Orelia; ‘and permit 
me, at the same time, to thank you 
for giving us such an excellent mas- 
ter.” 

‘* Allow me to hope,” said Tindal, 
with the air of one who requests 
where he may command, “ that to-day 
you will permit me to be your riding- 
master. We will dispense with Cor- 
poral Onslow’s services, and—” 

‘By no means,” interrupted Ore- 
lia, ‘I prefer the present arrange- 
ment infinitely. That is,” (observing 
the sudden dark flush that overspread 
the Major's countenance,) “I have 
great confidence in Mr Onslow—and 
besides, nobody, you know, can serve 
two masters. Your systems might 
clash, though both are no doubt 
excellent. So,” (turning to Onslow,) 
‘* pray remain with us.” 

Onslow listened to the Major’s 
proposition for dismissing him, and 
to Orelia’s detainer, with the same 
calm expression which he usually 
wore when his superiors in rank as- 
serted at all imperiously the distine- 
tion between them, and without the 
slightest appearance of discomposure. 
It was the expression of one who, 
knowing well his superiority to the 
station he filled, felt no irritation at 
being reminded of it; and this de- 
meanour appeared, in’Orelia’s eyes, 
far more dignified than the most 
tragical exhibitions of wrath, and 
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most magnificent frettings on the 
curb, could have been. ‘* Confound 
the fellow!” thought the Major, 
glancing at his handsome, easy sub- 
ordinate, ‘‘ I wish he’d take himself 
off.” But he affected to smile, as he 
bowed his acquiescence to Orelia, 
saying, ‘* her wishes were law to him, 
and Corporal Onslow should certainly 
remain—” at all which, a smile might 
have been noticed, by a keen obser- 
ver, to dawn on Onslow’s face. 

From this moment the Major quite 
ignored the Corporal’s presence, try- 
ing to converse as if there were no 
such person within hearing, or in ex- 
istence: a mode of proceeding which 
was rendered somewhat difficult by 
the frequent appeals which Orelia 
made to Onslow, for his opinion on 
matters they conversed of — deeply 
outraging the Major’s sense of mili- 
tary etiquette, of which few had 
stricter notions than himself. But of 
military etiquette Orelia knew but 
little ; in fact, being, as we have else- 
where hinted, somewhat of a self- 
willed young lady, she did not per- 
mit etiquette of any kind to rule her 
conduct farther than she pleased ; 
and, accustomed to see in her riding- 
master one who possessed the’ man- 
ners and language of a gentleman, 
she had almost dropt out of sight the 
fact of his real position. 

“The filly suits you admirably,” 
said the Major presently to Orelia. 
‘*T should think her a little too hot to 
be pleasant to the generality of riders 
—but you, Miss Payne, have a par- 
ticularly light hand.” 

‘So Mr Onslow tells me,” said 
Orelia, ‘‘ though, to say the truth, I 
don’t exactly know what a light hand 
is 


‘The Major frowned—Onslow again! 


and Mister too! ‘ You’ve brought 
your sketch-book, I see,” said he, 
after a pause—‘ may we hope for the 
pleasure of seeing it employed to- 
day?” 

“*Certainly,” said Orelia. 
ways sketch during my rides.” 

*“* Might I be permitted a glance?” 
asked Tindal, extending his hand to- 
wards the book. Orelia handed it to 
him. 

‘* Beautiful!” cried the admiring 
Major, turning the leaves as the book 
rested on the pommel of his saddle. 


“T al- 
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‘Most masterly, and evidently done 
with great ease and quickness. If I 
might venture to say which I prefer, 
it is this one—principally on account 
of that group of figures in the fore- 
ground.” 

“You are right, Major Tindal,” 
returned Orelia, ‘‘ those figures are 
excellent. I wish I could hope to 
rival them.” 

‘*Dear me, are they not yours?” 
said the Major, vexed at his blunder, 

“They are some that Mr Onslow 
was so good as to put in,” replied 
Orelia. ‘*Do you not recognise his 
rather uncommon style?” 

“Indeed !—ah, I was not aware,” 
said the Major coldly—and, mutter- 
ing something about “fine distances 
—bold outline — warm skies,” he 
closed the sketch-book, and returned 
it to the fair proprietor. 

‘This now,” said the Major, pre- 
sently, pointing with the but-end of 
his whip at the landscape before them, 
“allow me to suggest, is a fine sub- 
ject for a sketch. This clump of 
trees in the fore-ground—that white 
cottage beyond, with the river and 
those hills in the distance, would in 
your hands, Miss Payne, make a 
very beautiful picture.” 

‘* So I think,” said Orelia, “‘ but 
Mr Onslow prefers the same view 
from a point we have just passed. 
I'm glad to have a champion on my 
side—pray discuss the matter with 
him, Major Tindal, and I will abide 
by the result of the argument. 

“Really,” said the Major, redden- 
ing and frowning, ‘‘ I am—a—a—not 
accustomed to—a—you must excuse 
me, Miss Payne—” and reining sud- 
denly back, on pretence of the nar- 
rowness of the road, he rode by him- 
self, much chafed in temper, at some 
distance behind. 

‘Your kind notice of me is most 
flattering,” said Onslow, in a low 
voice, to Orelia—“ and, believe me, I 
feel it deeply. But will you pardon 
me for saying, that I anticipate con- 
sequences which may cause me to re- 
gret the display of your goodness.” 

Orelia turned her face severely and 
scornfully upon him. “It is I,” she 
said, ‘‘ who have reason to regret 
that I should have bestowed any no- 
tice on one who is capable of such an 
anticipation as fear on his own ac- 
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count. I could not have imagined 
any one guilty of such a mean feeling. 
You have shown me my error, and 
you shall certainly have no cause to 
fear_a repetition of it.” 

Most men would have been abashed 
at the scorn with which Orelia turned 
her face from him as she concluded 
her speech; but Onslow, smiling, 
said, ‘* You mistake me, indeed. I 
would not weigh any consequence to 
myself against your lightest word. 
But what I do anticipate is, that the 
Major, in his evident displeasure, 
may deprive me of the opportunity of 
further enjoying the society I have 
found so—” (he did not say what)— 
‘¢ and may thus,” he added, sadly and 
half-absently, ‘‘ close suddenly for 
me the brief vision of paradise that 
has opened on the dull reality of my 
life.” 

Orelia coloured a little at this 
warmth of expression. ‘ Pardon 
me,” she said ; “‘ I was too hasty, and 
did you wrong. I should indeed re- 
gret to be deprived of the benefit of 
your instructions. We will mollify 
this doughty chief of yours, and cause 
him to forget his wrath.” And ac- 
cordingly reining up, and summoning 
the Major to her, under pretence of 
showing him some interesting feature 
in the scenery, she condescended, in 
a somewhat haughty indifferent way, 
to smooth his ruffled plumes, and, 
giving him no further cause for ire, 
except once or twice, when she forgot 
herself, and dragged Onslow into the 
conversation, succeeded to a miracle. 

Bruce and Rosa rode together in 
great harmony, followed at a little 
distance by Wylde Oates and Leti- 
tia Clumber. This latter young lady, 
besides being naturally stupid, and a 
very uncongenial spirit for the rattling 
Mr Oates to encounter, was now par- 
ticularly indisposed to make herself 
agreeable, in consequence of pining 
after the society of Sloperton, for 
whom she had, at first sight, con- 
ceived a warm admiration, which, 
she was satisfied, wanted only oppor- 
tunity to become mutual. So at last, 
Oates, after giving her a description 
of a steeple-chase which she scarcely 
even pretended to listen to, and 
catching her yawning while he was 
telling her of a wager he had lately 
won, wherein he had displayed great 
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sagacity, rode on with her to join the 
pair in front. 

‘* Hang it, Bruce!” he whispered, 
as he came alongside; “‘ fair play, you 
know. Deuce take me, if I can stand 
that simpering doll any longer, and 
there are you chatting away with 
that jolly little thing like a couple of 
magpies, and not caring a curse about 
me. Turn about’s fair play. You 
let me ride with her for the rest of 
the way out, and you shall be her 
companion all the way back.” And 
Bruce, acknowledging the justice of 
this arrangement, went accordingly to 
do penance with Miss Letitia, while 
Rosa cast after him a glance of re- 
gret, which Mr Oates would have 
thought anything but flattering to 
himself if he had seen it; for Rosa 
had discovered that Bruce’s senti- 
ments on most matters were entirely 
identical with her own—that they 
had the same tastes in pictures and 
books and scenery—at least, he had 
always agreed warmly with her ex- 
pressed opinions—and, in fact, they 
had got on very pleasantly together. 

Bagot was the most ill-matched of 
the party. Poor old Bagot, having 
paired off the others to their satisfac- 
tion, had good-naturedly undertaken 
Trephina Clumber, who, with her 
usual desire for information, had put 
him, as he termed it, ‘* through his 
facings” on the subject of the history 
of horse-racing—its origin, progress, 
&c., with incidental questions on the 
feeding of horses and rules of the 
turf. And Bagot, who had never, 
even on this his favourite subject, 
troubled himself with any historical 
retrospect, was sorely puzzled to re- 
ply, and, answering at hazard, com- 
municated to her a fund of informa- 
tion on these heads more curious 
than correct, as may be seen to this 
day in the pages of Miss Trephina’s 
journal, where she was accustomed 
to note down at night all the treasures 
of knowledge acquired during the 
day ; in which are chronicled, among 
others, the not generally known facts, 
that the first King’s Plate was run 
for in the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
and that Old King Cole was one of 
the earliest patrons of the turf. 

The cascade was reached and duly 
admired—not on horseback, of course, 
but the steeds were fastened to trees, 
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rocky path that led to it. And the 
fountain below the cascade was a 
wishing-well, with a legend attached 
to it, which Lady Lee related; and 
afterwards they dipt their hands in it, 
and wished silently, and it came to 
pass that some of them, in the fulness 
of time, had their wishes granted, and 
some had not. 

When they dismounted, the Corpo- 
ral prudently turned his horse’s head 
and rode homewards. 

Leaving the fountain, they ascended 
the steps of the rock, and found lunch, 
which Noble had brought in a spring- 
cart, awaiting them under an oak ; 
and afterwards the lady artists pro- 
duced their sketch-books. Trephina 
Clumber, without any natural taste 
or talent for drawing, practised the 
art with a wonderful pertinacity. 
She had studied innumerable books 
on light and shade, and colour and 
perspective, and the human form, 
and the anatomy of animals, and, in 
fact, perhaps muddled herself with 
her researches in art, for they resulted 
in productions quite unlike anything 
in nature. She seated herself under 
a tree, and sent Bagot to fetch her 
some water in a tin cup, while she 
arranged her colour-box and brushes 
alongside. Then she made a sketch, 
and all the time she was so employed 
she lectured the Colonel so learnedly 
on keeping, and aerial distances, and 
mellowness, and warm effects, and 
handling, that he felt very little doubt 
that Trephina was a very great artist, 
and was somewhat ashamed of him- 
self when, on looking at the drawing 
afterwards, he took a remarkable 
cloud in her sky for a wooded moun- 
tain—and her own horse, which she 
had introduced in the foreground, for 
a goat—mistaking the crutches of the 
side-saddle for the animal’s horns. 
However, her familiarity with the 
terms of art quite blinded Bagot to 
these little defects in her practice, and 
caused him to regard her as a female 
Claude. And many greater reputations 
than Trephina’s are constantly estab- 
lished on precisely similar foundations, 

Lady Lee, perhaps not finding 
Captain Sloperton’s conversation in 
harmony with the scene, sauntered 
away by herself towards the margin 
of the stream above the cascade. 
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Before her lay a broad pool, where 
the stream, though swift, was silent, 
and which was crossed by large stones 
at irregular intervals. Between these 
the water poured smoothly, and flowed 
rippling out of sight. In the broken 
water below the stones a fly-fisher 
was planted, assiduously practising 
his art. Up the stream the water 
darkened to deepest brown, as it 
passed beneath overhanging willows. 
Lady Lee remembered that, by cross- 
ing to the other side, a new and 
pleasing point of view was obtained, 
and she accordingly began stepping 
from one stone to another. 

When about half-way across, a 
stone rolled over and sunk, just as 
she was in the act of quitting it, and 
a little extra agility was required to 
attain the next one. Congratulating 
herself on escaping without a dip in 
the water, she stood here, as on a pe- 
destal, admiring the view, which was 
at this point much more expand- 
ed than on the bank she had just 
quitted, enabling the observer to trace 
the stream through many a winding, 
and showing new undulations in the 
surface of the woods. Having sufli- 
ciently enjoyed it, she turned to re- 
trace her steps—and then, for the 
first time, perceived that the displace- 
ment of the stone had rendered this a 
difficult task. The provoking pebble 
lay just beneath the surface, with a 
sharp corner uppermost, rendering 
it quite unsafe as a support, and the 
interval to the next one was too wide 
to be attempted. She was unwilling 
to call for assistance, partly because 
the situation seemed to her to involve 
a little absurdity ; secondly, because 
she dreaded being the object of the 
gallant efforts which the cavaliers 
would be sure to make for her rescue. 
So she began plumbing the stream 
with her riding-whip, and, after pok- 
ing unsuccessfully to replace the faith- 
less stone, gathered her dress round 
her, and half-meditated a spring. 

She made up her mind to it seven 
times, and seven times her heart 
failed her, leaving her precisely where 
she was. How often the process 
might have been repeated is doubtful ; 
but just then she heard a splashing 
in the water close at hand. The fly- 
fisher, perceiving her dilemma, .was 
wading to her assistance. 
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This fly-fisher was by no means an 
ordinary kind of fly-fisher. He was 
a handsome, noble-looking man about 
thirty, with a light mustache, and 
was as unmistakably a gentleman in 
his tweed shooting-jacket and wide- 
awake hat, as if he had been dressed 
in a coronet and robes. Now, if he 
had considered a moment, he might 
have rendered the necessary service 
to her ladyship by replacing the stone 
in its old position. Perhaps if Lady 
Lee, instead of appearing to him more 
charming than any nymph that ever 
haunted a stream, had been a respect- 
able old lady with black mittens and 
a brown wig, he would have done so ; 
perhaps it did not occur to him; per- 
haps he preferred taking his own 
course ; however, with no other pre- 
liminaries than a bow and a few 
words of apology, half-lost in the 
murmur of the waters, he took her 
ladyship in his arms. One would 
have thought it would have been 
quite sufficient to carry her to the 
next stone, and leave her to pursue 
her way—and it is believed she did 
make a representation to that effect ; 
but: her speech, like his, was lost in 
the noise of the stream, and he only 
relinquished his fair burden (which 
perhaps he liked) when landed safely 
on the bank. Then, with a few 
words expressing his sense of “his 
own good fortune in being of the 
slightest service,” anda rather con- 
fused offer of thanks from her lady- 
ship, he, with another bow, went back 
to his fishing, and her ladyship re- 
joined her friends, to whom, for some 
reason or other, she said nothing of 
her adventure. 

They lingered, admiring, chatting, 
and sketching about the wooded 
slopes above the cascade, until even- 
ing began to shadow the landscape, 
and to show the broken arches and 
ruined walls of the abbey strongly 
relieved against the sky, which gleam- 
ed. purply through the spaces left 
originally by the builder, and those 
made since by Time the unbuilder. 
Orelia looked on it in an artistic light, 
and admired the breadth and softness 
of the shadows, the still brown depths 
of the river, with a grey glassy gleam 
where the sky was reflected—the 
golden scatterings of light where the 
sunset still lingered on the woody 
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hills, and the clouds just beginning 
to put off their evening robes of 
orange and crimson and gold, as the 
ruler of the day descended out of 
sight. Lady Lee looked at it in a 
sentimental point of view, thinking of 
the old monks who had seen the sun 
set behind those slopes, who had 
wandered through those woods, and 
had dreamed away their lives in those 
shattered cells; feeling a sort of sad- 
ness mixed with the beauty of the 
scene, as imaginative people do, when 
the departing day looks on the an- 
cient abodes of departed beings. And 
Rosa, who was neither sentimental 
nor artistic, felt a pleasure she did 
not seek to define in the stillness and 
freshness and clearness of air, earth, 
and sky, and chirped forth her glad- 
ness unconsciously and unrestrainedly 
as the nightingale who was giving 
life to the neighbouring woods. 

Bagot experienced a mixed feeling, 
compounded of a desire for brandy- 
and-water and billiards, and a fear 
that the dewy grass was a bad thing 
for the gout; so he managed to get © 
them to horse, and to proceed home- 
ward; and when they reached the 
Heronry, they had a sort of meal 
compounded of dinner and tea—too 
informal for the first, and too solid 
for the last; and then, after some 
music from the ladies and Sloperton, 
who sung to the guitar with a clear 
and sad, though utterly unmodulated 
and inexpressive voice, the dragoons 
rode home, all of them well pleased. 

Tindal was pleased, because he had 
latterly found Orelia’s manner and 
conversation entirely to his taste ; for 
the slight haughtiness, and occasional 
symptoms of imperious temper that 
she displayed, had of themselves a 
certain charm for him, harmonising 
well, perhaps, with the main chords of 
his own character. Moreover, he 
purposed putting an effectual stop to 
the Corporal’s lessons immediately. 

Bruce and Wylde Oates were both 
pleased, because they had found in 
Rosa exactly what her face promised, 
and their respective shares of her 
society had been apportioned on the 
most equitable principles. 

Sloperton was pleased, because he 
considered he had been. particularly 
charming. ‘I’m alittle past thirty,” 
said the Captain to himself, ‘‘ and the 
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variety of these love affairs is getting 
fatiguing. I’ve been thinking for 


some time of settling down quietly 
whenever I could finda proper per- 
son—and yesterday I discovered a 
white hair in my right whisker. Gad, 
I may turn grey or bald, and my 
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chances will be diminished twenty 
per cent.” So the Captain resolved 
to fascinate Lady Lee, and viewed 
the design with the calm confidence 
of a powerful mesmerist about to set 
to work upon a subject of nervous 
and susceptible temperament. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On regaining his quarters on the 
evening of the riding-party, Onslow, 
in spite of the non-chalance which 
marked his general demeanour, dis- 
played in his manner some degree of 
agitation. 

He was billeted at the Grapes—a 
cosy, snug, old-fashioned hostelry, 
hid away up a by-lane, which was 
entered from the main street of Dod- 
dington by an arch at one end, and 
which had no passage through at the 
other—a rambling old building full 
of dark passages, with steps in the 
darkest parts, causing those who 
traversed them swiftly and unsuspect- 
ingly to receive shocks extending 
from the soles of their feet to the 
crowns of their heads, and making 
their teeth chatter violently, unless 
the tongue happened to be interposed 
between them, like the passengers’ 
bodies between two fast trains run- 
ning into each other on a railway. 
The kitchen was always illumined by 
a sort of comfortable twilight, partly 
the result of a high wall opposite the 
windows excluding the sun, partly 
from the steams of soups, roast meats, 
mulled beer, and wines, and coffee, 
that hovered incessantly over the 
hospitable region. When the eye 

t accustomed to the place, a stout 
orm might generally be espied, seated 
in the thickest of the clouds by the 
fireside. This was the landlord of 
the Grapes, who, under the firm im- 
pression that he was diligently carry- 
ing on the busines, and acting as the 
prop and main-stay of the establish- 
ment, spent most of his time by the 
fireside in an easy chair, diversifying 
the somewhat limited prospect by an 
occasional stroll out under the arch- 
way to look at the weather. A life of 
this sort, though well adapted to the 
purposes of a paté de foie gras, would 
not, at first sight, appear favourable 
to the healthy operations of the ani- 


mal economy ; nevertheless, it seemed 
to agree with the host of the Grapes, 
if one might judge from the rosy com- 
plexion that appeared in the midst of 
a white fringe of hair and whisker, 
and the regularity and unfailing zest 
with which he responded to the call 
to dinner. That meal took place in 
a little glass-walled room, like a gas- 
tronomic conservatory, looking into 
the kitchen, presided over by a pretty 
young lady, the future heiress of the 
Grapes ; for mine host, like Polonius, 
had ‘ one fair daughter and no more.” 
Her attractions, of which her reputed 
expectations formed perhaps not the 
least, drew numerous gallants to the 
bar of the Grapes, who vied with 
each other in drinking various spiritu- 
ous compounds mixed by her fair 
hands, and seemed to imagine that 
their success would be proportionate 
to the frequency and recklessness of 
their orders for drink—an impression 
which caused all but suitors of very 
strong head and constitution to re- 
tire from the contest, after probations 
of more or less duration. 

Before the dragoon entered, two 
admirers were signalising their devo- 
tion to the fair spirit of the bar, the 
upper half of whose person only was 
visible, as she dispensed the potables 
which formed her peculiar charge 
through a portion of the glass frame 
of her shrine that slid back, leaving a 
space wherein the worshippers might 
lean their elbows and deposit their 
glasses. One of these was an attor- 
ney’s clerk—a very dashing personage, 
with a bushy head of hair, and a hat 
stuck rakishly thereon; the other a 
young farmer, who had lately spent 
more time at the Grapes than in agri- 
cultural pursuits: he wore a white 
hat, a brown cut-away with basket 
buttons, and a blue satin stock, with 
a great pin sticking in the folds of it. 
These rivals had held a sort of wordy 
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tilt of sarcasm on each other, in which 
the clerk’s astuteness gave him a de- 
cided advantage over the other ad- 
mirer; but the latter drank most, 
appending to his demand for each 
successive glass the words ‘‘ damn 
the expense,” indicative of wealth 
and a liberal spirit; and he was, 
moreover, the better-looking of the 
two. On whichever side the balance 
of fascination might have been, the 
ministering angel of the bar did not, 
however, betray any preference, but 
filled their glasses, and listened to 
their speeches, with the most laudable 
impartiality. 

While she was in the act of squeez- 
ing a lemon into the rum-and-water 
of the incipient attorney, a clanking 
step was heard outside, approaching 
from the archway. The fair bar- 
maid gave a little start, and spilt 
some of the hot mixture on her hand. 
This served to excuse the blush that 
overspread her plump face as the 
Corporal entered. 

“Good evening, Mr Onslow,” said 
the pretty bar-maid, in a tone, and 
with a bright smile, that would have 
induced either of the two rivals to 
drink himself into insensibility on the 
spot, and have thought it cheap too. 
But the dragoon, nodding at her in 
an absent way, and merely reply- 
ing, ‘* How d’ye do, Susan?” strode 
to the fireplace, and planted himself 
there, with his back to the fire. 

Now, the landlord did not admire 
the dragoon, though his wife and 
daughter did. The landlord was a 
man of great weight and consideration 
with those who frequented his inn, 
and always exacted a full measure of 
respect from them, never permitting 
even those who might be called his 
cronies to venture on any undue 
familiarity. But this dragoon, though 
civil enough, in a condescending sort 
of way, to the landlady and her daugh- 
ter, showed no more respect for his 
portly host than if he had been a 
stable-boy. Accordingly, that digni- 
tary, with a grunt indicative of dis- 
pleasure and defiance, drew back his 
chair a foot or two, and scowled at 
the dragoon over his pipe. He might 
have scowled at the warming-pan 
that glittered on the wall beyond 
with about as much effect. Onslow, 
his legs apart, his back to the fire, his 
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look bent on the floor, thoughtfully 
whistled an opera-tune, as if no such 
person as the landlord of the Grapes 
were in existence. 

Opposite the landlord was seated a 
lodger of much consideration and long 
standing in the Grapes. He was a 
bachelor, withasmallannuity, which he 
spent principally in ram-and-water— 
a hard-featured, red-faced man, with 
a couple of marks like gashes extend- 
ing from his nostrils deep down each 
cheek. From his long residence at 
the Grapes, his habits were so well 
known that he never had occasion to 
give an order ; and, being of taciturn 
habits, this was a great comfort to 
him. Between breakfast and dinner 
he always had three glasses of rum- 
and-water ; between dinner and sup- 
per, six ; and after supper his tumbler 
was replenished, till he was carried 
off to bed on the waiter’s back. 

This gentleman had finished his 
eighth tumbler about five minutes 
before, and the landlady—a fat good- 
tempered woman, with a face and 
figure very like the reflection of her 
daughter’s, as seen in the convex 
surfaces of the shining dish-covers 
hanging to the wall, (é. e., consider- 
ably widened and shortened, )—glanced 
at the clock, and broughi him his. 
ninth, or last before supper. 

‘* We don’t see much of you now, 
Mr Onslow,” said the landlady,. 
standing before him, after she had set 
down the lodger’s glass on the table. 

The landlord uttered a short deri- 
sive chuckle. He was a man of few 
words ; but the laugh indicated that, 
in his opinion, it was very little mat- 
ter whether they saw anything of him 
at all or not. The dragoon, softly 
whistling, twirled his wnstache ab- 
sently, and did not notice either the 
remark or the laugh. 

“You're certainly in love, Mr On- 
slow,” said the landlady. ‘* You used 
to be the politest man—and now one 
never gets a word from you.” 

There was a giggle from the daugh- 
ter in the bar; but still the trooper 
made no answer, till the lodger, who 
had a chivalrous respect for the land- 
lady, touched the dragoon’s sleeve 
with the stem of his pipe. Onslow 
stared at him, and drew back from 
the contact, when he motioned with 
the pipe towards the landlady, to 
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signify that she had done him the 
honour of addressing him. Then the 
dragoon lifted up his eyes, and, ap- 
pearing to perceive the landlady for 
the first time, nodded to her, bid her 
good evening, and strode through the 
kitchen on his way to his own room. 
“‘He’s certainly in love,” said the 
landlady. ‘I never saw a man 30 
changed.” 

He had scarcely disappeared, when 
the daughter, taking a letter from a 
shelf in the bar, said, ‘* Law, mother, 
I forgot to give Mr Onslow his letter— 
T'll just take it to him ;” and, leaving 
the young farmer and the incipient 
attorney to entertain one another, she 
tript after the dragoon. 

** Come in,” said Onslow, when she 
tapt at the door, and she entered. 
The room, thanks, probably, to the 
young lady’s partiality for the hand- 
some lodger, was a very comfortable 
one—a nice little bed, with dimity 
curtains, washing-stand, toilet-table, 
all complete, with some pictures on 
the walls. 

“ Here’s a letter come since you 
were away,” said the pretty bar-maid, 
handing it to him. 

* Thank you, Susan,” said Onslow, 
“much obliged,” and immediately 
broke the seal, which was a large one, 
with a coat of arms. 

The landlady’s daughter was dying 
to know who the correspondent with 
the great seal could be, so she lingered, 
under pretence of brushing the dust 
off the furniture, till he had finished 
reading it. 

‘No bad news, I hope, Mr On- 
slow ?” she said, when he had refolded 
and laid it on the chimney-piece. 

“Quite the contrary, Susan; it 
assures me I have still a friend, and 
that’s good news,” said Onslow, 
smiling. 

“Oh, gracious! I’msure, Mr On- 
slow, you might have plenty if you 
liked —it’s your own fault if you 
haven't,” said the pretty bar-maid. 

Onslow had relapsed into thought, 
and did not respond to this compli- 
mentary opinion. 

“I got the book of poems” (I’m 
afraid the pretty bar-maid pronounced 
the word ‘‘ pomes ”) “ you were wish- 
ing for the other day,” she said, still 
lingering. ‘I borrowed it from Miss 
Parkins, over the way.” 
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“Thank you, Susan, ‘twas very 
kind and thoughtful of you,” said 
Onslow, flinging his cap into a cor- 
ner, and himself into a chair. 

There were some flowers in a glass 
on the chimney-piece, which the 
pretty bar-maid had placed there 
with her own hands. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ he’ll think the 
chamber-maid put ’em there, if I 
don’t tell him.” So she walked up to 
the fireplace, and, arranging them 
anew, said, ‘You like moss-roses, 
don’t you, Mr Onslow? I’ve brought 
you some nice ones.” 

‘““You’re a good little girl, Susan, 
and a great deal kinder than I de- 
serve,” he replied, running his hand 
impatiently through his black curls 
without looking at the roses. - 

All this was rather uphill work for 
poor Susan ;—there was so little en- 
couragement to stay longer, that, 
with every wish to prolong the con- 
versation, she turned away, and, 
after announcing her intended de- 
parture with two or three little 
coughs, softly closed the door. 

Onslow took up the letter and read 
it over again; then he opened a desk 
near, and began to write as follows :— 


‘My Dear VerNon,—Thanks for 
your renewed and friendly offers of 
assistance. 

‘* From among all my former asso- 
ciates I selected you as my single 
confidant, when I placed my foot on 
the lower step of the social ladder, to 
the bottom of which folly and ill- 
fortune had hurled me. Of all, you 
were the only one who, I felt, could 
appreciate my motives, when, after 
enlisting as the only alternative of 
absolute want, I formed a firm resolve 
to fulfil all the irksome duties of a 
soldier, and to work my way upward 
uncomplainingly, till I could prove 
myself able, unaided, to retrieve my 
position. If I failed in this, I, at 
least, anticipated the pleasure and 
pride of knowing that I had done much 
to expiate my follies, and to assure 
myself that I possessed more firm- 
ness and perseverance than the world I 
lived in of old would give me credit for. 

“But, ah, Vernon! who can boast 
himself of to-morrow? Already I 
am half-resolved to abandon the path 
I have followed, sternly enough, these 
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three years—not because I flinch from 
the burden I have fastened on myself. 
I have carried it, let me say, with con- 
stancy, with a good heart, and even, 
perhaps, not without dignity. Use 
had lightened it, and advancement in 
the service promised to make it still 
lighter, till a commission, fairly earn- 
ed, should restore me outwardly to 
the rank of a gentleman. 

‘* Why then quit it? you say. Ah, 
Vernon, thou know’st my old weakness 
—my besetting infirmity. Already 
you spy the hem of a female garment 
in the distance. Even so—my firm 
resolves have melted, like the wings 
of Icarus, beneath the glance of a pair 
of black eyes. Could you but know 
what I have felt—thrown by chance 
into frequent contact with one to 
whom, but for my own folly, I might 
have aspired without presumption— 
one who, of all the women I have ever 
seen, has alone gone deeper than to 
touch my fancy—who, proud and 
high-bred as she is, condescends to 
recognise my native self beneath the 
dragoon’s jacket, and to show her re- 
cognition in but too flattering fashion. 
By heaven, Vernon! the struggles I 
have had with a mad desire to throw 
myself at her feet, tell her who I was 
and am, and what I feel for her, are 
such as have taxed my self-restraint 
to the utmost! 

“‘ Knowing me as you do, you can 
well understand how the feeling of 


degradation, before but little no- 


ticed, has grown almost unbearable. 
Should the temptation become too 
strong—should I rashly betray my- 
self—there are two prospects before 
me, both simply damnable. ‘ Look 
you upon this picture, and on this ;’ 
the one shows presumption wither- 
ing beneath a glance—(such an eye 
she has, Vernon !)—me, poor, proud, 
snubbed, and crushed back into my 
corporal’s jacket. The other—is it 
my vanity only that draws this. one 
more flattering to itself ?— but, in 
any case, what a scoundrel must I be 
to ask the woman I love to share such 
fortunes as mine, or to stoop and 
raise me! No, no! thank God I have 
some of the ancient pride yet, and 
should forgive myself in neither case. 

* But I feel the conflict get perilous ; 
therefore, Vernon, I adjure you, by 
our ancient alliance, to be ready, on 
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getting notice from me, to put the 
necessary machinery in motion with 
the powers that be, for my release 
from this painted thraldom. Fear 
not for me—where there’s a will 
there’s a way—the world shall be 
mine oyster, though not to be opened 
with a cavalry sabre ; and a word 
from your potent relative at the Horse 
Guards will again let me loose on it. 
So never waste advice or remon- 
strance, but, like a true man, let 
that word be spoken when I request 
it. Thine as of old.” 


This epistle Onslow folded, and ad- 
dressed to ‘The Hon. M. Vernon, 
Ditting Hall, ——shire,” and sealed 
it with a seal-ring he wore on his little 
finger. Then he put it carefully away, 
and, lighting a cigar, stretched his 
spur-clad heels across the fender, and 
smoked himself into a state suffi- 
ciently calm to justify his retiring to 
bed with a fair prospect of sleeping. 


Orelia’s head was filled that night 
with thoughts of the mysterious dra- 
goon. The more she meditated on - 
the incongruity between his manners 
and position, the more she was 
puzzled, and the more her curiosity 
was stimulated. He was like a well- 
written charade. In his person vio- 
lent contradictions were reconciled so 
smoothly, and all seemed so fair and 
plain, that solution appeared an easy 
task; yet there he was, day after 
day, defying her ingenuity as imper- 
turbably as ever. As curiosity and 
uncertainty were feelings that this 
impetuous young lady suffered with 
extreme impatience, she resolved to 
endeavour, during the ride of the 
next morning, to lead the conversa- 
tion in a direction which might tend 
to the solution of the riddle. 

Accordingly, the next day, when 
the hour for the riding lesson was 
at hand, she descended the stairs, 
her head filled with cunning designs 
for entrapping Onslow into reveal- 
ments of his early life and education, 
and reasons for enlisting in the army ; 
and flattered herself that, by the 
exercise of these wiles, and a little 
imaginative skill to connect the scraps 
of information thus obtained, she 
might succeed in ‘ plucking out the 
heart of his mystery.” 
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The horses were at the door, and 
Rosa was mounted, but in place of 
the Corporal there stood a huge 
bulky dragoon, with high shoulders, a 
round face, and a wide mouth, who 
stared at her, as he saluted, with 
eyes about as expressive as his 
boots. 

“Tindal has sent a note,” said 
Bagot, ‘“‘to say he is sorry that 
Onslow cannot be spared; but he 
thinks Sergeant Cumbermare will be 
found equally serviceable.” In fact, 
Tindal had discovered that some of 
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his young hands were terribly in 
want of riding drill, and that nobody 
but Onslow could administer it. 

Orelia bestowed on the unhappy 
Cumbermare a glance so full of scorn, 
that Rosa expected to see that warrior 
wither away and sink down into his 
boots. Then, putting out her lip, she 
said, ‘I shall not ride to-day ;” and, 
sweeping round majestically, she re- 
entered the house; while Rosa, in 
order that the Sergeant’s feelings 
might not be injured, set out upon 
a solitary ride. 





THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Tue craving after positive and ma- 
terial knowledge among the masses of 
the English and American people is 
every day making itself more mani- 
fest in the productions of the press. 
Large books and small stream from 
the publisher’s warehouse, laden with 
the wonders of natural knowledge ; 
while the periodical literature, from 
the weekly Household Words and 
Leisure Hours to the heavier Quar- 
terlies, find it their interest to minis- 
ter to the public craving. Two 
things, indeed, appear remarkable, 
when we compare the literature of our 
own time with that of our grand- 
fathers, and much more with the 
times of Addison and Johnson: /irst, 
that the positive has obtained such a 
hold upon the modern mind; and, 
second, that the most distinguished 
men in the walks of science do not 
now disdain to render their most. ab- 
struse knowledge and discoveries 
comprehensible to the popular under- 
standing. The same pen which to- 
day addresses itself to the purely phi- 
losophic world in the discussion of a 
recondite question in natural science, 
is seen to-morrow committing to paper 
the most elementary demonstrations 
for the instruction of the general mul- 
titude, or for the use of the primary 
school. The severe logic of the phi- 
losopher is exchanged for the florid 
imagery of manifold illustration, and 
the charms of literary style and of 
artistic embellishment are added to 


the accuracy of the highest know- 
ledge, that the eye and ear may aid 
in conveying to the educated masses 
not only exact ideas upon subjects of 
natural science, but an appreciation 
in some sort of the beauty which in~ 
vests them, and of the singularly in- 
teresting links of connection by which 
its various departments are held to- 
gether. The botanists, and especially 
the botanical physiologists, whose re- 
searches possess a wonderful interest 
to those who are in a moderate de- 
gree familiar with them, have espe- 
cially distinguished themselves among 
the popularisers of positive know- 
ledge. Two names of high standing 
in England and Germany—Lindley 
and Schleiden—are found among this 
class of writers. To laborious, syste- 
matic works, like the Vegetuble King- 
dom of the former, both have added 
purely popular works, like The Plant : 
a Biography, of the latter. And it is 
not to be denied that both have suc- 
ceeded in investing their more popular 
productions with attractions which 
have tended at once to exalt physio- 
logical botany in general estimation, 
and to awaken a fondness for natural 
knowledge in the minds of many pre- 
viously uninterested readers. 

The Plant of Schleiden contains a 
series of full-length plant-pictures, for 
which original sketches, so to speak, 
may be found in hundreds in the 
work of Lindley. But they are pic- 
tures, at the same time, which could 
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only have been finished by one whose 
mind was full of their subjects, and 
out of that fulness could paint in the 
parts and details, of which, to the un- 
initiated, the brief touches and tech- 
nical language of Lindley convey no 
idea. Thus, to the order Cactacea, 
or Indian figs, Lindley devotes one 
page of scientific, and less than an- 
other of general description; while 
Schleiden, in the book before us, gives 
a whole lecture to the ‘* Cactus tribe,” 
in which description is heaped upon 
description, picture upon picture, and 
fact upon fact, with the view of fami- 
liarising the mind in some degree with 
the peculiarities and uses of this sin- 
gular tribe of plants, and of their 
effect upon the natural landscape and 
life-sustaining capabilities of a coun- 
try. And so the plants which yield 
a milky sap, such as those from which 
the caoutchouc of commerce is ob- 
tained, form the subject of another 
lecture, in which the peculiarities of 
this tribe are explained in an equally 
full and interesting detail. But to 
treat all the orders of vegetables in 
such a manner would be tiresome and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme, even 
should there be no objection in the 
great bulk to which the descriptions 
would necessarily swell. And so the 
reader, after treating himself to the 
single popular volume of Schleiden, 
finds it a relief to turn again to the 
brief sketches and hintsof Lindley, and 
from a single page to gather the out- 
lines of a vegetable picture, which he 
finds it a pleasant exercise, to the best 
of his ability, to fill up for himself. 

The Plant of Schleiden, how- 
ever, is, in many respects, a striking 
book, and will well repay the perusal 
of almost every reader. The edition 
before us, which is the second, con- 
tains fourteen lectures, in most of 
which we have met with things either 
altogether new to us, or placed in a 
novel point of view. We shall select 
a few of these, and place them before 
our readers. t 

The first lecture is on the structure 
of the eye and the microscope, prepa- 
ratory to the second, on the internal 
structure of the plant, which has only 
of late years been determined by the 
aid of this instrument. In this depart- 
ment of structural botany Schleiden 
himself occupies a high rank, and what 
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he says in reference to it is clear, 
simple, and decided. The cell is the 
germ of the plant. It is a living or- 
ganism, rather, having an independent 
life of its own, giving birth, indeed, 
as a mother, to other cells like itself, 
and thus building up the full-grown 
plant. All living vegetating cells con- 
sist, in their walls, of a double layer. 
A firm colourless outer one, the pro- 
per cell membrane, covers a semi- 
fluid, viscid, somewhat yellowish sub- 
stance, which constitutes the inner 
coat of the cell. The proper cell-wall 
is formed of cellulose, which consists 
only of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. The semi-fluid inner vestment 
contains also nitrogen. It is called 
by Mohl the primordial utricle, and 
is intimately connected with the life 
of the cell. 


“We may regard the cell asalittle in- 
dependent organism, living for itself alone. 
It imbibes fluid nutriment from the sur- 
rounding parts, out of which, by chemical 
processes which are constanfjy in action 
in the interior of the cell, it forms new 
substances, which are partly applied to 
the nutrition and growth of its walls, 
partly laid up in store for future require- 
ments, partly again expelled as useless, 
and to make room for the entrance of new 
matters. In this constant play of ab- 
sorption and excretion, of chemical for- 
mation, tranformation, and decomposition 
of substances, especially consists the life of 
the cell, and, since the plant is nothing but 
a sum of many cells united into a definite 
shape, also the life of the whole plant.” 
—WSchleiden, p. 45. 


The plant is an accumulation of 
such cells, in each of which, while 
young, molecular movement and 
chemical change are continually going 
on. The growth of the plant is 
simply the multiplication of such 
cells, and this sometimes takes place 
with such marvellous rapidity, that, in 
a rapidly-growing fungus, the Bovista 
gigantea, as many as twenty thousand 
new Cells areformed every minute! As 
they grow and accumulate, these cells 

ress each other into flattened or 
exagonal, or into elongated forms, 
which lengthen into tubes, and their 
inner walls thicken in various ways, 
and after different patterns. Some of 
these tubes are filled with solid and 
fluid matters of peculiar kinds, while 
others become gradually filled with 
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air, and are distinguished by the name 
of vessels, or air-vessels. Only in 
the external layer of the plant, (the 
covering of the leaves and stem,) the 
cells are united together with more 
firmness, and are covered with a coat- 
ing of wax or resin, which is impene- 
trable to fluids. In this outer layer 
exist those interesting orifices —called 
stomates or mouths—by which the 
inner plant communicates with the 
outer air, and draws in from it that 
wondrous form of aérial nourishment, 
which is fixed into the solid oak of 
vast forests by the hidden chemistry 
of the living cell. 

One of the most strange accidents, 
as we may term it, of these little living 
things, is their power not merely of 
multiplication, but of reproducing new 
cells, which develop constantly and 
uniformly, for thousands of years, into 
the same external forms. By what 
incomprehensible instinct does that 
minute microscopic cell, all unaided, 
pick up and select its food, and ar- 
range its materials so as to present us 
at last with a perfect double of the 
graceful palm or of the queenly Vic- 
toria, or of the gigantic Baobab ? The 
microscope in the hands of Mohl and 
Schleiden has detected the cell and 
separated its walls, and they have 
rejoiced in the discovery of the pri- 
mordial utricle ; but what amount of 
real knowledge as to the early plant- 
life have they obtained or given us? 
They have only heightened the won- 
der, mystery, and incomprehensibility 
of vegetable reproduction, by showing 
us that all this power lies in a particle 
too minute for the unaided eye to de- 
tect. The more closely, in fact, we 
press nature, in every department, to 
disclose herself to us, the more hidden 
does the unknown become; and the 
more our wisdom seems to grow, the 
deeper and darker our ignorance ap- 
pears at the same time to become. 

In those plants called Phanero- 
gamic, or evident-flowered, the re- 
productive cell, called the pollen, is 
produced upon a peculiarly changed 
leaf, called a stamen. For the de- 
velopment of this cell, it is necessary 
that it should enter into a special 
receptacle, called the germen, by a 
small orifice, called the stigma. Now, 
in order that this entrance may take 
place, it is necessary that the pollen 
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should be ready to fall when the 
stigma is ready to receive it, and 
that it should fall on the exact mouth 
of the opening; and in most cases 
this conjunction of circumstances hap- 
pily takes place, and fructification is 
secured. But in plants called Dicecious, 
(double-housed,) in which the male 
and female organs are produced upon 
different plants, the possibility of the 
required conjunction appears to be 
dependent upon the accidental winds 
of heaven, which in the desert, for 
example, carry the pollen of the 
date-palm on their wings to the 
stigma of the female tree. And in 
other plants—such as the orchid— 
the organs are often so irregularly 
constructed, that it is impossible that 
the pollen should reach the stigma 
in a natural manner. But here, again, 
fructification is secured by what ap- 
pears, in one aspect, an accidental 
circumstance, and, in another, a 
preconcerted and pre-arranged con- 
trivance through the medium of in- 
sects. To each grain of the pollen 
a portion of a glutinous matter is 
attached, which causes it to adhere 


to the insect in search of honey, 
which, in roving from flower to 
flower, carries unknowingly the pollen 
of the so-called male plant to the 
stigma of the female, and thus causes 
the perpetuation of these singular 


vegetable forms. In cases like these, 
who can define the limits of the in- 
tended, the certain, and the acci- 
dental? What new dark lines pre- 
sent themselves, the more minutely 
we examine the very light itself, 
which the progress of science throws 
over the kingdoms of nature ! 


“ When a glutinous substance is pro- 
duced along with the pollen of a plant, 
it is.easily comprehended that the pollen 
must then necessarily adhere to the bees; 
and it is certainly simplest and most 
natural to assume that, in their subse- 
quent rovings, this pollen becomes merely 
accidentally deposited in its right place. 
That a rivulet should play in little rip- 
ples, and thus bring the pollen of water- 
plants floating on it to the expectant 
female flower—that the wind which bears 
along the hot sand of the Sahara should 
carry about the light pollen of the date- 
palm—these are, of course, natural 
events, and depend upon invariable laws 
of nature. And yet, when we look at 
the phenemena as a whole, we can 
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neither repel nor answer the questions 
that press upon us. What has the wind 
to do with the date harvest of Biledul- 
jerid, and with the sustenance of mil- 
lions of men? Knows the inanimate 
wave, which bears the cocoa-nut to far 
and uninhabited islands, on the shores of 
which it shall germinate, that thus it 
paves the way to the further diffusion of 
the human race? What cares the gall-fly 
that on its activity depends the fig trade 
of Smyrna, and the food and support of 
thousands of human beings? Or does 
the beetle, whose theft facilitates the 
increase of the Kamschatkan lily, imagine 
that their bulbs shall be the means to 
save the whole population of Greenland 
from starvation in the following hard 
winter? If all this is the result of in- 
substantial natural. laws, whence this 
wonderful interdependence and connec- 
tion of subordinate forces, to bring to 
pass events which have so deep an in- 
fluence on the history of humanity ? We 
do indeed see into the mechanism of the 
puppet; but who holds the strings, and 
directs all its motions to one purpose ? 
Here closes the office of the naturalist, 
and, instead of answering, he turns from 
the world of space and lifeless matter 
upward to where, in holy anticipation, 
we seek the Ruler of worlds.”—The 
Plant, p. 74. 


Equally mysterious is what is called 
the morphology of plants, and even 
more unsatisfactory our knowledge of 
the forms, development, and func- 
tions of their several parts. How 
strange it sounds to the common ear, 


“That the grateful juicy part of a 
strawberry is but a portion of the 
flower-stalk, while the actual fruit is the 
little inedible granules; on the other 
hand, that in a raspberry we eat a quan- 
tity of little genuine fruits, (the carpels,) 
which have become fleshy and succulent, 
while the same portion of the stem which 
delighted our palate in the nearly-allied 
strawberry is here represented by the 
little white spongy cone; that in the 
apple we eat a part of the flower-stalk ; 
in the cherry, part of a leaf ; and that, in 
the nut and almond, we devour a whole 
en plant—root, stem, leaves, and 

uds.” 


So different are the forms and func- 
tions of similar parts ! 
In like manner— 


To those who have never been accus- 
tomed to look through the modes of ex- 
ternal appearance into the essential inter- 
nal connection of the variations of form, 
it will indeed seem paradoxical to say, 
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that the globular, furrowed, fleshy cac- 
tus, with its splendid blossom, is properly 
nothing but a tropical gooseberry bush ; 
that the palm-like stem of the Dracaenas, 
often thirty feet high, with mighty 
bunches of great lily-flowers, belongs to 
exactly the same circle of forms and de- 
velopment as our plain-looking garden 
asparagus ; that the wild mallow, creep- 
ing over and adorning all the banks of 
our country lanes, is far more nearly 
allied to the old giant-stemmed Baobab, 
which has lived to six thousand years on - 
the west coast of Africa, than to the wild 
poppy growing beside it; and yet all 
this is undoubtedly true.” 

The repulsive, prickly, horrid, and 
leafless cactus only a tropical goose- 
berry bush! The power of looking 
through external forms leads to such 
unexpected analogies as this. And 
then what a singularity this cactus is 
in vegetable nature! How varied its 
graceless forms ; how contrasted with 
these the brilliant beauty of its nightly 
blossoming flowers ; how limited its 
geographical distribution ; how pecu- 
liar its organisation; and yet how 
manifold its uses! Distinguished by 
an extraordinarily fleshy stem, clothed 
with a greyish green, leathery cuticle, 


and beset, in place of leaves, with 
tufts of hair and pointed spines— 


“ The torch-thistles rise, in the form of 
nine-angled ‘or often round. columns, to 
a height of thirty or forty feet, mostly 
branchless, but sometimes ramifying in 
the strangest ways, and looking like can- 


delabra. The Indian figs are more 
humble ; their oval, flat branches, ar- 
ranged upon one another on all sides, 
produce special forms. The lowest and 
thickest torch-thistles connect themselves 
with hedgehog and melon-cactuses, with 
their projecting ribs, and thus lead us to 
the almost perfectly globular Mammilla- 
rias, which are covered very regularly 
with fleshy warts of various heights. 
Finally, there are forms in which the 
growth in the longitudinal direction pre- 
vails, which, with long, thin, often whip- 
like stems, like that of the serpent-cactus, 
so often cultivated here, hang down from 
the trees upon which they live as para- 
sites.”—The Plant, p. 216. 


This strange cactus family is limit- 
ed, as an aboriginal production, to 
the American continent, and in its 
geographical range is confined within 
40° north and 40° souty latitude. In 
the Pampas it gives the landscape its 
peculiar character. For the bright 
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verdure of our happier climes, we 
have the pale, grey-green, melancholy 
forms of this tribe of plants, horrid 
with threatening thorns ; while in the 
plains of Mexico they spread undis- 
turbed over the bare and naked 
Tierra Caliente, and where, under 
the older civilisation of the Incas, 
industrious husbandmen laboured a 
fruit-bearing soil. Linnzeus was ac- 
quainted with only a dozen species, 
which he united together under the 
name of Cactus. We now know 
more than four hundred species, which 
are distributed into about ten genéra. 
Almost all delight in a dry situation, 
and many of them in a dry sand, 
covered by scarcely a trace of veget- 
able mould, where they are exposed, 
besides, for three-fourths of the year, 
to the parching beams of an uncloud- 
ed sun. And what is remarkable, 
notwithstanding, they all contain a 
vast amount of watery juice, as if 
even from the arid sand and the snuf- 
focating air they had the art of ex- 
tracting an abundant moisture. 

“This peculiarity gives them inesti- 
mable value to the fainting traveller ; 
and Bernardin de St Pierre has aptly 
ealled them the ‘springs of the desert.’ 
The wild ass of the Llanos, too, knows 
well how to avail himself of these plants. 
In the dry season, when all animal life 
flees from the glowing Pampas, when 
cayman and boa sink into death-like 
sleep in the dried-up mud, the wild ass 
alone, traversing the steppe, knows how 
to guard against thirst ; cautiously strip- 
ping off the dangerous spines of the Melo- 
cactus with his hoof, and then in safety 
sucking the cooling vegetable juice.”— 
The Plant, p. 217. 


This beneficent quality the Cactus 
owes to its being covered with a thick 
leathery cuticle, which is poreless and 
impenetrable to water. What these 
plants take up in the period of rain, 
they retain in their succulent tissue for 
their support and refreshment during 
the rainlessseason. We have the same 
wise provision in a less degree in our 
apples and potatoes. These arecovered 
by a thin layer of almost impervious 
cork, which prevents them from dry- 
ing up or withering when collected 
for preservation. Hence the potato 
can be kept for months at a tempera- 
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ture of 86° Fahr. without losing more 
than three per cent of its weight. * 

And beneath its singular and repul- 
sive appearance, the Cactus conceals a 
capacity for manifold economic uses. 
Not only do its flowers delight by 
their rare beauty, and its succulent 
juices refresh in the parched desert, 
but nearly all its species bear edible 
fruits, some of which are among the 
most delightful refreshments of the hot 
zones in which they ripen. 


* Almost all the larger Opuntias, known 
by the name of Indian figs, furnish, in the 
West Indies and Mexico, a favourite des- 
sert fruit; and even the little rose-red 
berries of the Mammillarias, which with 
us are tasteless, have, beneath the tropics, 
a pleasant, acidulated, sweet juice. We 
may say, in general terms, that their fruit 
is a nobler form of our native gooseberry 
and currant, to which also they are the 
nearest allies in a botanical point of view. 
Succulent as is the stem of most of the 
Cacti, yet, in the course of time, they per- 
fect in it a wood as firm as it is light. 
This is especially the case in the tall 
columnar species of Cereus, the old dead 
stems of which, after the decay of the 
grey-green rind, remain erect, their white 
wood standing ghost-like among the living 
stems, till a benighted traveller seizes it 
in that scantily-wooded region, to make 
a fire to protect him from the musquitoes, 
to bake his maize-cake, or burns it as @ 
torch to light up the dark tropical night. 
It is from the last use that they have 
obtained their name of torch-thistles. 
These stems, on account of their lightness, 
are carried up on mules to the heights of 
the Cordilleras, to serve as beams, posts, 
and door-sills in the houses; as, for in- 
stance, in the mayoral of Antisana, per- 
haps the highest inhabited spot in the 
world, (12,604 feet.) Just as their allies, 
the gooseberry-bushes, are used by our 
country people to form hedges to their 
gardens, are the Opuntias in Mexico, on 
the west coast of South America, and in 
the southern part of Europe, and with 
greater success in the Canaries. Their 
firm, shapeless branches soon interweave 
themselves into an impenetrable barrier, 
opposing, by their dreadful spines, an 
insuperable obstacle to the intruder. 
Lastly, the medicine-chest does not go 
away empty, for the physicians of Ame- 
rica make abundant use of the acid juice 
for fomentations in inflammations, and 
give the boiled fruit in affections of the 
chest.”—The Plant, p. 218. 





* Jounston’s Llements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 6th edit., p. 329. 
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The Cactus has also its indirect 
uses. Among these we may mention 
the property possessed by the Opuntiu 
tuna in Mexico, and the Opuntia 
coccinellifera, of nourishing an insect of 
great commercial importance. 

“This is the cochineal insect, (Coccus 
cacti,) a little insignificant creature, ex- 
ternally very like the little, white, cottony 
parasite, which is so often found upon the 
plants in our hothouses, and yet, through 
the invaluable colouring matter it con- 
tains, so infinitely different from it. For- 
merly the culture of cochineal was con- 
fined to Mexico alone, and the government 
took care to keep it secret. In the year 
1725 there were animated debates in 
Europe as to whether the cochineal was 
an insect or the seed of a plant. Thierry 
de Menonville carried it, at the peril of 
his life, to the French colony of St Do- 
mingo in 1785. It was also introduced 
into the Canaries, through Berthelot, in 
1827. In recent times, successful experi- 
ments in its culture have been made even 
in Corsica and in Spain. But although it 
is now abundantly raised in Brazil and 
the East Indies, Mexico still produces the 
greatest quantity and the finest kind. 
According to Alexander von Humboldt, 
the export of cochineal from Oaxaca alone 
is now valued at £500,000—an enormous 
sum, if we recollect that a pound costs 
about thirty shillings, and contains some 
seventy thousand insects.”— The Plant, 
p. 219. 

But we must leave this tribe, so 
remarkable for its external forms, and 
turn to others which are equally so 
for the substances which they inter- 
nally produce. There are three great 
families, the Spurgeworts, (Euphor- 
beacee,) the Nettleworts, ( Urticacee,) 
and the Dogbanes, (Apocynacee,) 
which, though differing very widely 
in a botanical sense, yet agree re- 
markably in the production of a milky 
sap, such as is seen to flow from the 
broken stem of a lettuce that has run 
to seed, or from the broken flower- 
Stalk of a dandelion. This sap, in all 
the three families, contains more or 
less caoutchouc in small globules 
floating in a colourless fluid. In some 
the sap is so rich in this substance 
that it is collected and dried for the 
manufacture of caoutchouc. Such is the 
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case with the Siphonia elastica among 
the Spurges, from which, in South 
America and in Guiana, a large quan- 
tity of India-rubber (the bottle India- 
rubber) is obtained and shipped to 
Europe, and with the Cynanchum ovali- 
Solium, amongst the Dogbanes, which 
yields the best caoutchouc at present 
known, that from Pulo-Penang. That 
which comes from Sumatra also, and 
from Madagascar, and part of that 
which we draw from the East Indies 
and from Brazil, are derived from dif- 
ferent trees belonging to the Dogbane 
group. Of these the most important 
to the Indian Archipelago is probably 
the Urceola elastica, a climbing plant 
of rapid growth and gigantic dimen- 
sions, one of which, by tapping, will 
yield annually from fifty to sixty 
pounds. Then among the Nettle- 
worts—so varied in form as to include 
our humble Pellitory of the wall, our 
nettles, our common cultivated hemp, 
and our graceful hop, with the aro- 
matic mulberry, the sweet fig, aud the 
not less stately than useful bread-fruit 
—among these— 


“An elegant tree, the Holquahuitl of 
the Mexicans, cr Ule di Papantla of the 
Spaniards, (Castilloa Elastica,) furnishes 
the caoutchouc of New Spain, while the 
inconceivable quantities of this substance 
now brought from the East Indies are 
collected in great part from the venerable 
fig-trees in which that Asiatic tropical 
world is so rich. On a trunk of giant 
girth, but seldom more than fifteen feet 
high, rests the enormous crown of the 
banyan or holy fig, (Ficus religiosa;) the 
branches often run a hundred feet hori- 
zontally out from the trunk, sending down 
to the ground, at various intervals, long 
straight roots, which quickly penetrate 
and take firm hold, thus becoming props 
to the long branches. These wonderful 
trees, each one resembling a small wood, 
are dedicated to the god Fo; and the 
helpless, lazy Bonze builds his hut, not 
unlike a bird-cage, in its branches, in 
which he passes the day, sometimes asleep, 
sometimes dreaming in contemplative in- 
dolence, in the pleasant cool shade. These 
great fig-trees, (Ficus religiosa, indica, 
benjaminea, L., elastica, Roxb.,) have 
sweet fruits, and their milk-sap contains 
the interesting caoutchouc.” * 





* Although, after its application to the water-proofing of garments, the consumption 
of caoutchouc gradually increased, the importation into the United Kingdom in 1830 
appears not to have been more than 50,000 lb. In 1842 the import of this article had 
increased to between 700,000 and 800,000 lb. Up to the present time the consump- 
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But in all the families, also, this 
milk-juice often tempers down into a 
sweet, agreeable-flavoured, apparently 
nutritious fluid, which is used in 
various countries, as we do our com- 
mon cows’ milk. Hence the name of 
Cow trees, given to several species of 
these peculiar families. Thus the 
Tabayba dolce, (Euphorbia balsami- 
fera, Ait.,) one of the spurgeworts, 
yields a juice which is similar to 
sweet milk, and which, when thick- 
ened into a jelly, is eaten as a delicacy 
by the inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands. So also the Hya Hya (Ta- 
bernomontana utilis, Arn.) of British 
Guiana, one of the dogbanes, is rich 
in a white and milky sap, which has 
a pleasant flavour, and is taken by 
the savages as a refreshing drink.* 
“Still more pleasant, probably, is 
the juice of another of these dogbanes, 
the Ceylon cow-tree, or Kiriaghuma, 
(Gymneura Lactiferum, Rob. Br.,) 
which, according to Burman’s narra- 
tive, the Cingalese use exactly as we 
do milk.” Of the nettleworts, also, 
several yield a similar harmless juice. 
The most remarkable of these is the 
Palo de vacca, or Arbol de leche, 
the cow-tree of South America, 
(Galactodendron utile,) first made 
known to us by Humboldt. ‘ When 
a tolerably large incision is made into 
the trunk of this tree, a white, oily, 
fragrant, and sweet fluid very similar 
to milk gushes out, in a sufficient 
quantity to refresh and satisfy the 
hunger of several persons.” 

But the most interesting and often 
wonderful circumstance connected 
with these milk-saps is, that in cer- 
tain species of all the three families 
they degenerate, as we may call it, 
into most deadly poisons. Among 
the spurgeworts, the most curious in 
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this respect is the Jatropha Manihot. 
This is a shrub about eight feet high, 
which is cultivated for food all over 
the tropical world. The root often 
weighs 30 lb., and is full of venomous 
juice, which, if taken internally, or 
introduced into a wound, produces 
death; and yet, when grated, washed, 
and dried on a hot plate, it yields the 
well-known edible cassava. Schleiden 
thus speaks of it :— 


“Throughout all the hotter part of 
America, the culture of the Mandioc- 
root (Jatropha manihot) is one of the 
most important branches of husbandry. 
The native savages and the Europeans, 
the black slave and free man of colour, 
alike substitute for our white bread and 
rice the JYapiocca and the Mandiocca 
farinha, or cassava-meal, and the cakes 
prepared from it, (pan de tierra caliente 
of the Mexicans,) which are all obtained 
from that most poisonous plant. The 
sweet Yucca, (Yuca dulce,) which is the 
name applied there to the mandioc plant, 
must be distinguished from the sour or 
bitter kind, (Yuca amara.) The former, 
which is cultivated with great care, may 
be eaten at\once, without danger; while 
the latter, eaten fresh, is an active poi- 
son. They serve the uncivilised son of 
the South American tropics for food, and 
we will watch him for a moment in his 
haunt. In a dense forest of Guiana the 
Indian chief has stretched his sloping 
mat between two high stems of the 
magnolia, he rests indolently smoking 
beneath the shade of the broad-leaved 
banana, gazing at the doings of his 
family around. His wife pounds the 
gathered mandioc-roots with a wooden 
club in the hollowed trunk of a tree, 
and wraps the thick pulp into a compact 
net made from the tough leaves of the 
great lily-plants. The long bundle is 
hung upon a stick, which rests on two 
forks, and a heavy stone is fastened to 
the bottom, the weight of which causes 





tion of India-rubber has prodigiously increased. One port alone in South America 
is said now to send to Great Britain nearly 4000 cwt. annually, and one establish- 
ment at Greenwich to destroy by distillation 8 cwt. daily. To the large consumption 
in the United Kingdom, and on the European continent, we must add that of America, 
where the application of caoutchouc has been much more general and successful even 
than in our own country.— Reports of the Juries of the Great Exhibition, p. 591. 

Gutta-percha somewhat resembles caoutchouc, and, though less elastic, promises to 
rival it in application to manifold uses. It was first brought into public notice in 
1843; in 1845, 20,600 Ib. were already imported; this had increased in 1848 to above 
3,000,000 Ib., and, during the last four years, the importation has continually aug- 
mented. It is the produce of the Jsonandra gutta, a tree belonging to the Sapotacee, 
an order distinguished also by its milky juice, and nearly allied to the Dogbanes. 

* Lindley describes this as one of those Cow trees of Central America, which pour 


forth a copious stream of thick, sweet, innoxious milk. 
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the milky juice to be pressed out. This 
runs into a shell of the calabash gourd 
(Crescentia cujete,) placed beneath. Close 
by squats a little boy, and dips his 
father’s arrows in the deadly milk, while 
the wife lights a fire to dry the pressed 
roots, and by heat to drive off more com- 
pletely the volatile poisonous matter. 
Next, it is powdered between two stones 
and the cassava-meal is ready. Mean- 
while the boy has completed his evil 
task ; the sap, after standing some con- 
siderable time, has deposited a delicate 
white starch, from which the poisonous 
fluid is poured off. The meal is then 
well washed with water, and is the fine 
white tapioca, resembling in every re- 
spect arrow-root. Ina similar, more or 
less skilful, manner, are the mandioca 
and tapioca everywhere prepared.”— 
The Plant, p. 192. 


To the spurges also belongs the 
famous manchineel-tree, a drop of the 
milky juice of which falling on the 
skin burns like fire, forming an ulcer 
often difficult to heal, and which is 
reputed so poisonous that persons are 
said to have died by merely sleeping 
under its shadow. But the dogbanes 
again rival the spurges by producing 
the terrible Wourari poison, which 
the dwellers on the Orinoco concoct 
from the juice of one dogbane, (Echites 
suberecta,) and the bark of another 
(Strychnos guianesis.) Dipping his 
arrows in the deadly preparation, 
‘‘ the savage steals upon his unoffend- 
ing foe, who is perhaps busy in pre- 
paring a dainty meal from the newly- 
killed deer. No rustling noise be- 
trays the practised foot that comes 
gliding on—no eye perceives, through 
the dense thicket, the deadly reed, 
from which, impelled by a strong puff 
of the mouth alone, the winged mes- 
senger of death noiselessly and surely 
reaches, even at a distance of thirty 
paces, the unwarned and defenceless 
victim, who from the slightest wound 
in a few minutes expires in convul- 
sions.” Nor are the poisons of the 
nettle tribe less associated with 
romance. The famed upas-tree re- 
presents the nettles, and in its his- 
tory are concentrated the elements 
of all that is strange and fearful in 
romance. Of the wonderful things 
that have been said of it, the follow- 
ing extract gives a summary view :— 

“In the 16th century, stories circulated 
about the Macassar poison-tree of Cele- 
bes ; and physicians and naturalists came 
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gradually to tell of the action of the 
poison. The description of its qualities had 
become so terrible, that if the smallest 
quantity entered the blood, not only im- 
mediate death resulted, but its action 
was so fearfully destructive, that within 
half an hour afterwards the flesh fell from 
the bones. The first description of the 
tree was given by Neuhof in 1682. 
Dreadful as the poison is represented to 
be by this old author, his accounts are 
free from the gloomy fables*Which subse- 
quent writers promulgated. At the end 
of the 17th century, Gervaise asserted, 
that merely to touch or smell the tree 
was fatal ; and in Camel (1704) we find 
the story, that the vapour from the tree 
destroyed everything living for a consider- 
able distance around, and that the birds 
which settled on it died, unless. they im- 
mediately ate the seeds of the nux vo- 
mica, by which, indeed, their lives were 
saved, but with the loss of all their fea- 
thers. Before this time, Argensola 
(Conquista de las Islas Molucas) had 
told of a tree in the neighbourhood of 
which every one fell asleep, and, if he ap- 
proached on the west side, died ; while 
if he came to it on the east side, that very 
sleep shielded him from the deadly action. 
It was now said, also, that the collection 
of the poison was committed solely to 
criminals whose lives were forfeited, and 
who escaped their punishment if they 
successfully completed their task. From 
Rumph we learned that the poison-tree 
is also met with in Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Bali, as well as in the Celebes. But the 
Dutch surgeon Forsch first spread the 
wild tales of the poison-tree of Java about 
the end of the 18th century. His letter 
upon it appeared originally in 1781, and, 
after a time, was translated into almost 
every European language, its contents 
being received into all the manuals of 
natural history and geography. The 
Commissioners of the Batavian Society, 
Van Rhyn and Palm, gave a very diffe- 
rent report in 1789, for they not only de- 
clared that all Férsch’s narratives were 
false, but wholly denied the existence of 
such a poison-tree in Java. Staunton, 
Barrow, and Labillardiére, expressed si- 
milar opinions ; while, on the other hand, 
Deschamp, who sojourned in Java seve- 
ral years, declared that the upas oc- 
curred pretty frequently in the district of 
Palembang, but that there was no more 
danger in its vicinity than in that of any 
other poisonous plant. In 1712 the cau- 
tious and sober Kampfer added, in his 
ample account of the poison-tree of Ce- 
lebes, ‘but who could repeat anything 
after an Asiatic, without mixing up fables 
in his statement?’ Nevertheless, the 
more recent researches of Leschenault 
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(1810,) of Dr Horsfield (1802-18,) and, 
lastly, of Blume, have fully confirmed the 
accuracy of all the different reports, and 
shown us how the confounding and ming- 
ling of very distinct things gave rise to 
all those certainly partly fabulous narra- 
tives.’"—The Plant, p. 202. 

The admixture of fable and truth 
which characterised all these early 
descriptions arose from confounding 
the deadly gualities of two very diffe- 
rent trees, which grow side by side 
amid the luxuriance of the Japanese 
forest. The one is a climbing shrub, 
belonging to the dogbanes, from the 
roots of which the upas radia, or so- 
vereign poison, is prepared. The 
other is a tall cylindrical tree, with a 
tender and easily wounded bark, the 
milky sap of which produces imme- 
diate and dangerous ulcers. This sap 
is the ready-made poison so widely 
known, and which is especially em- 
ployed in poisoning arrows. From 
Schleiden’s description of a Javanese 
forest we take the following passage :— 


“ All is full of animal life, a strong 
contrast to the desert and silent charac- 
ter of many of the primeval forests of 
America. Here a twining, climbing 
shrub, with a trunk as thick as one’s arm, 
coils round the columns of the dome, 
overpassing the loftiest trees, often quite 
simple and unbranched for a length of a 
hundred feet from the root, but curved 
and winding in the most varied forms. 
The large, shining green leaves alternate 
with the long and stout tendrils with 
which it takes firm hold, and greenish- 
white heads of pleasant-smelling flowers 
hang pendant fromit. This plant, be- 
longing t the dogbanes, is the Tyettek of 
the natives, (Strychnos Tienté, Lesch.), 
from the roots of which the dreadful 
Upas radia, or sovereign poison, is 
concocted. A slight wound from a 
weapon poisoned with this—a little arrow 
made of hardwood, and shot from the 
blow-tube, as by the South Americans— 
makes the tiger tremble, stand motionless 
a minute, then fall as though seized with 
vertigo, and die in brief but violent con- 
vulsions. The shrub itself is harmless, 
and he whose skin may have been touched 
with its juice need fear no consequences, 
As we go forward, we meet with a beau- 
tiful slender stem, which overtops the 
neighbouring plants. Perfectly cylindri- 


eal, it rises sixty or eighty feet, smooth, 
and without a branch, and bears an ele- 
gant hemispherical crown, which proudly 
dooks down on the more humble growths 
around, and the many climbers strug- 
gling up its stem, 


Woe to him who heed- 
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lessly should touch the milk-sap that 
flows abundantly from its easily-wounded 
bark. Large blisters, painful ulcers, like 
those produced by our poisonous sumach, 
only more dangerous, are the inevitable 
consequences. This is the Anttar of the 
Javanese, the Pohon upae (signifying 
the poison-tree) of the Malays, the Ipo of 
Celebes and the Phillippines, (Antiaris 
toxicaria, Lesch.) From it comes the 
common upas, (Anglicé poison,) which is 
especially employed for poisoning arrows; 
a custom which appears to have extended 
formerly throughout all the Sundalslands, 
but which is now, since the introduction 
of fire-arms, only to be met with among 
the savages of the rugged and inacces- 
sible mountains of the interior of the 
islands.”—The Plant, p. 204. 


To this common upas apply many 
of the legends of the early travellers ; 
but the exaggerated reports as to the 
noxious properties of both poison-trees 
were mixed up, in Eastern minds, with 
equally exaggerated statements re- 
garding another natural phenomenon 
of a not less rare and striking charac- 
ter. The mountains of Java are the 
seat of numerous volcanoes, which 
in modern times have been frequent- 
ly in activity, producing numerous 
changes in the local surface, and 
extensive devastation. One conse- 
quence of the upheaval of the rocks 
so often seen in volcanic countries 
is the production of cracks and 
fissures, often of great length and 
width ; the sinking of portions of the 
surface, so as to form valleys, some- 
times only of small extent; the ele- 
vation of hills or mountains, &c., &c. 
Now, through the fissures thus pro- 
duced a heavy kind of air, very gene- 
rally known now to educated people 
by the name of carbonic acid gas, is 
found in volcanic countries to issue 
often in very large quantity. It does 
so near the living volcanoes of Italy 
and Sicily, but in still more marked 
quantity in the extinct volcanic region 
of Andernach and the Laacher See, on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Where 
this gas issues into caves or pits, it 
collects and forms an atmosphere 
which is fatal to animal life. Where 
it flows at once into the open air, it is 
generally carried off by the wind as 
fast as it appears, and so speedily 
mixed with the atmosphere as to pro- 
duce no injurious effects. But if the 
locality in which it rises be low-lying, 
and sheltered from the passing breeze, 
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it may accumulate so as to form an 
atmosphere of a limited extent, in 
which no living thing can draw more 
than one single breath. Such a spot 
exists in Java; and in the days when 
the gas of which we have spoken was 
unknown, and its general evolution in 
volcanic countries not understood, it 
was no way surprising that the exist- 
ence of this poison-valley should be 
connected with that of the poison- 
trees which grew at no great distance 
from it. It was natural both for the 
comparatively ignorant Eastern writer 
so to connect the marvellous effects of 
each, and for the intelligent European 
naturalist to copy some of their mis- 
takes, which his defective science did 
not enable him to detect. Our author 
thus vividly describes the poisonous 
locality :— 


* Leaving the thickets of the forest, and 
climbing a moderate hill, suddenly, in a 
narrow flat valley, a horrible wilderness, 
a true palace of death, spreads itself out 
before the eyes of the shuddering wan- 
derer. No trace of thriving vegetation 
screens the naked sun-scorched earth. 
Skeletons of all kinds of animals bestrew 
the ground. There is it often seen how 
the terrible tiger, in the moment when he 
has seized his prey, is himself overtaken 
by destruction ; how the bird of prey, 
hurrying to feed upon the fresh carcase, 
falls into the maw of death. Dead 
beetles, ants, and other insects lie in 
heaps around, and testify still more how 
apt the name, “Valley of Death,” or, 
“Poison Valley,” as these places are 
called by the natives. The formidable 
character of these localities is owing to 
exhalations from the soil, consisting of 
carbonic acid gas, which, on account of 
its weight, is a long time in diffusing 
itself through the air. Exactly as in the 
celebrated Grotto del Cane at Naples, in 
the vapour caves of Pyrmont, this gas 
causes inevitable death by asphyxia to all 
near the surface of the soil. Man alone, 
to whom God has given it to walk erect, 
traverses usually uninjured these deserted 
tracts, since the poisonous exhalations do 
not reach up to hishead. As the natives. 
of the Himalayas ascribed the difficulty 
of respiration experienced in the higher 
alpine passes, 15,000 and 16,000 feet 
above the sea, to the exhalations of 
poisonous plants, so were the terrible 
phenomena of the death-valleys connected 
with the action of the Antiar poison and 
the deadly touch of the Pohon upas; and 
it is natural that the legends should have 
gradually assumed their so frightful cha- 
racter, since, even up to the present time, 
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no antidote to those violent and rapidly- 
acting vegetable matters has been dis- 
covered.” —The Plant, p. 206. 

A band of unlettered savages sets 
out on a religious pilgrimage to the 
crater of Galung Jung, the most re- 
markable of the Javanese volcanoes. 
On their way through the forest they 
dig up the root of the tjettek, and 
poison arrows for their defence as they 
traverse the woods, fierce with wild 
elephants and beasts of prey. Hastily 
proceeding, one of the party incau- 
tiously wounds the bark of the deadly 
antiar. His cries and sudden pain 
arrest his comrades, who crowd around 
him beneath the tree. A random 
arrow has grazed an upper branch, 
and the milky sap, exuding, drops on 
the naked shoulders of the gathered 
group. Again pains and cries alarm 
them, and all flee from the fearful 
tree. The infected soon lag behind, 
and are left to die, while the others 
hurry forward till the outskirts of the 
forest are reached. They walk in 
amazement over a field of skeletons 
and bodies half-decayed. An ante-~ 
lope rushes from the wood behind 
them, a tiger follows, and while each 
savage prepares his shooting reed, 
both animals drop dead before them. 
They rush across the bony space, and 
breathless pause beneath the first 
group of trees on its farther margin. 
They fling themselves on the naked 
earth to rest. Some, with face to the 
ground, sink instantly to sleep; others, 
on their backs, more slowly become 
motionless and insensible; while others 
again, who lie where a gentle breeze 
from the coast comes through the me- 
phitic air, sink into natural slumbers, 
and awake refreshed. But their com- 
panions are beyond awakening, and a 
new terror seizes the survivors, when 
they find so many of their companions 
unaccountably bereft of life. The poi- 
sonous gas, now too shallow to arrest 
even the smaller quadrupeds, still 
spreads snake-like along the soil, and 
brings death to the reclining head. 
Returning from their unfinished jour- 
ney, the sad and lessened band re- 
count, in exaggerated words, to credu- 
lous Eastern ears, their disastrous 
experience. And thus in popular 
legends were naturally interwoven 
all the marvels of the fabled upas- 
tree—false in so far as they were 
ascribed to the agency of one natural 
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cause, yet all substantially true as de- 
scriptions of observed natural effects. 

Thus, in tribes of plants far re- 
moved from each other in external 
structure and in botanical classifica- 
tions, we find circulating a similar 
milky juice. Chemical analogies pre- 
sent themselves where structural 
analogies fail. And in each tribe this 
same juice exhibits itself, in some 
species, as an abundant source of 
useful varieties of caoutchouc; in 
others, as a pleasant and nutritious 
substitute for common milk; and in 
others, again, as a poison of the 
most deadly quality. And thus to 
all the diversities of outward form, 
which arrest and puzzle the morpholo- 
gist not less than the ordinary ob- 
server of nature, are to be added 
endless diversities of internal sub- 
stance, even among those which ex- 
hibit, as the milk-sap yielders do, 
the closest resemblance in their fluid 
contents. 

And now, if from this excursion 
into the wide field of variety in plant- 
form and plant-substance, we turn 
back to our starting-point—to that 
minute microscopic cell from which, 
as the first beginning, each different 
plant-species arose—such reflections 
as these again irresistibly force them- 
selves uponus. Howincomprehensibly 
wonderful the mechanical powers with 
which these minute existences are 
gifted, that they should methodically 
proceed in their work of growth, adding 
cell to cell, until the finished operations 
end infallibly in a hoary cactus or a 
graceful palm! With what other 
chemical gifts, more subtle still, 
must they be endowed, that out of 
the same common plant-food they 
can form substances so diverse ; now 
producing agreeable and nutritious 
food for man and beast, now yielding 
materials most valuable to the arts 
of life, and now ministering to the 
vilest passions of degenerate man, 
and arming him with the deadliest 
poisons! And lastly, in these minute 
cell-germs, to us apparently so sim- 
ple in structure, and so little diverse, 
what inconceivable differences of 
structure must in reality exist, and 
how indelibly must these differences 
be impressed upon each reproductive 
cell, that from generation to genera- 
tion should flow from it one and the 
same outward form only, made up of 
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exactly the same internal substances ! 
In truth, it is only the rude and 
bulky in the structure of things that 
we are able, with all our instruments 
—that we are fitted or intended—to 
perceive. What we cannot perceive 
with the naked eye we call small; 
what our microscopes refuse to make 
clear, we describe as too minute for 
examination. But our ideas of mag- 
nitude have relation only to our own 
senses. Beings may exist to whom 
the minutest plant-cells seem large, 
and who can perceive and admire in 
them some of those peculiarities in 
structure and in chemical endowment 
which are so hidden and mysterious 
tous. Even we, too, may hope one 
day to attain to a small measure of 
the same capacity ! 

Other high questions press upon 
us in reference to these mother-cells. 
Are they sentient things, choosing 
to grow and propagate under par- 
ticular conditions only? Why does 
the cactus limit its wandering to a 
zone of 80° in width, and to the 
plains and mountain heights of the 
Western Continent? Why do these 
wonderful milk-plants confine their 
most striking productions — their 
nourishing cow-trees, their priceless 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha yielders, 
and their terrible wourari and upas 
poisons—to the same fierce climates 
which nourish the stealthy tiger and 
the fatal snake? Where does each 
vegetable form choose to live ?—with- 
in what limits, upon what soils, 
beneath what suns, and why ? Then 
how do they live? On what com- 
mon food do they exercise that in- 
comprehensible chemical skill, com- 
pared to which the most refined 
synthetic jugglery of our laboratories 
is but child’s-play and simplicity 
itself — elaborating from forms of 
matter, apparently few, and almost 
elementary, the thousand of rare 
combinations with which vegetable 
nature is crowded? For what pur- 
pose do they live? What relations, 
necessary and pre-arranged, do they 
bear to earth, air, water, to each 
other, to the animal races, and to 
man? What place does the plant— 
the cell, that is, which forms it—bear 
to the physics, the chemistry, and the 
physiology of the globe? We may 
hereafter be able to take up some of 
these questions. 




















Iris hard to say how so interesting, 
and, in some respects, valuable, a 
book of travels as these Sclavonian 
Wanderings has, for a full year after 
publication, escaped notice at the 
hands of English reviewers. Pub- 
lished anonymously, its reputed au- 
thor, Dr Neigebaur—from whose pen, 
we believe, there is no doubt of its 
having proceeded—displays a light- 
ness of touch and flexibility of style 
not very usual amongst German writ- 
ers of his class. His impartiality is 
another merit. Rambling over ground 
still red with the blood of Servian and 
Magyar, he avoids the temptation to 
which most writers on the same sub- 
ject have yielded, and never descends 
into the partisan. With friends on 
both sides—dear and near ones in 
exile for Hungary’s sake—he espouses 
the cause of neither of the two par- 
ties, but tells what he heard them say, 
and what he himself saw.. Dr Neige- 
baur is a physician, and, if we are not 
misinformed, has held a consular ap- 
pointment in Wallachia. What more 
nearly concerns his readers is, that he 
is an acute observer, an intelligent 
man, and that he set out upon his tour 
in Sclavonia with a very competent 
knowledge of the Servian language 
and literature. 

It is on board a Danube steamer, 
in sight of the fortress of Peterwar- 
dein, that the Doctor, manifestly a foe 
to preludes and verbiage, abruptly 
opens his book. A glance at the map 
shows that he is in the heart of the 
late battle-field. Scarcely a name in 
the neighbourhood but recalls a fight. 
Here is Cerevich, the scene of repeated 
skirmishes— here Kamenitz, where 
the Servians had their camp and 
trenches, stretching as far as Karlo- 
witz, and beleaguering the Magyars 
in Peterwardein, the strongest, after 
Komorn, of Hungarian fortresses. 
And here, where the steamer stops, 
are the ruins of unhappy Neusatz. 
Dr Neigebaur had been recommended 
to lodge at ‘* The White Ship ;” and 
a little Jew boy, who, as he stepped 
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ashore, pounced, with hungry and im- 
ploring looks, upon the traveller’s 
portmanteau, promised to conduct him 
thither. 

“¢ Are you able to carry that?’ 
said I to the weakly lad, whose dress 
consisted of an old soldier’s cap, laced 
with the imperial colours, of a thread- 
bare Honved coat, to which fragments 
of the tricolor still clung, and of the 
ragged remnants of a pair of hussar 
trousers. 

‘¢ «Why not?’ replied the boy, in 
a jargon which left no doubt as to his 
origin, ‘ And were I not able, I still 
must do it; for I want to eat some- 
thing to-day.’ 

‘“*Have you no parents to take 
care of you?’ I asked. 

“ * Parents?’ replied the boy, tak- 
ing my valise on his back, and pre- 
ceding me. ‘ A mother I have; they 
killed my father, just a year ago.’ 

‘¢ ¢ And who killed him ?’ 

‘* God knows. He went out early 
in the morning, and in the evening he 
was found dead outside. the town. 
Who ever asked, in those days, by 
whom any one had been killed? par- 
ticularly when the dead man was of 
our people. When a Hungarian met 
a Jew, he slew him, because he was 
friendly to the Servians; and when a 
Servian met him, he slew him too, 
because he was friendly to the Hun- 
garians, Mother knew not what to 
do to find food for me and my three 
little sisters, and grieved sadly. Then 
came the fire; the house we lived in 
was burned to the ground, and all we 
had burned with it. The little we 
saved was taken from us in the night 
by soldiers—whether Croats or Hun- 
garians, we knew not; and next 
morning, not as much as a crust of 
bread remained to us. Since then, 
my mother is ill, and can earn no- 
thing ; she lives with the little chil- 
dren in a village not far from here ; 
and I go every day to the steam-boats 
to gain something, and take it to her.’ 

“¢And do you earn something 
every day?’ I inquired of this scarce 
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ten-year-old provider of a whole fa- 
mily. 

‘¢¢T must, sir,’ was the reply ; ‘ or 
we have no bread to eat. If there is 
nothing to be got at the steam-boat, 
I make something by taking cigars 
into the fort, for sale to the officers 
and soldiers. On each bundle I have 
four kreuzers (three-halfpence) profit, 
and I sell three bundles a-day.’ 

‘+A ndis that enough tofeed you all?’ 

“© *Tt must be enough ; and, what 
is more, I have managed to lay by 
three florins since the beginning of 
the year. With them I will buy pipe- 
sticks and lucifer-matches ; and when 
Ican save a little more, I will bay 
thread, and laces, and cloth, and then 
things will do better.’ 

“The barefooted Jew boy struck 
me as a living type of his whole race. 
So often bowed down—so often bro- 
ken—so often crushed by misfortune, 
the Jew may lose everything save 
that elasticity and energy of spirit 
which enable him again to begin 
where he before began—save that 
patience, by which he at last turns 
stones into bread, and stivers into 
ducats. 

‘¢ A small causeway, on both sides 
of which the overflowings of {the 
Danube. have formed an extensive 
swamp, sprinkled here and there with 
willows, leads from the landing-place 
to a little island, scantily covered with 
grass, and thence to the town. 

‘¢ ¢ Here’s where we lived!’ said 
the Jew boy, as we reached one of the 
first houses, of which four bare walls 
alone remained. ‘ Here, and in many 


' other places, the fire broke out at the 


same time. That was a blaze! It 
began before daylight, and by noon 
the whole town was one flame. We 
saw it from a distance. The smoke 
extended many miles.’ 

‘* The few streets I had to traverse 
sufficed for me to appreciate the full 
extent of the misfortune that had 
overwhelmed the most flourishing and 
prosperous town of the Backa. The 
flames had not done their work super- 
ficially, and passed on after destroying 
a roof here, a staircase there, but had 
leisurely revelled in the work of de- 
struction, gutting the houses from 
gable to basement, and utterly con- 
suming everything that would burn. 
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the long broad streets, by which one 
still may see that Neusatz was not 
unjustly called the handsomest and 
pleasantest town on the lower Danube, 
not a roof was to be seen—nothing 
but the blackened holes where win- 
dows were, fallen masonry, calcined 
timbers. 

‘*¢ From the chief square, where the 
tottering old town-hall had alone 
escaped the conflagration, we turned 
into a side street, if, indeed, two 
parallel lines of ruins may be called a 
street. As if preserved by chance, in 
the midst of the rubbish a roof arises, 
that of a one-story house. A small 
blue sign-board announces that it is 
the inn I seek, the ‘ White Ship,’ for 
the time being the best—because the 
only—hotel in Neusatz, and which 
originally had assuredly not been in- 
tended to receive travellers. The 
accident that saved it from the flames 
had elevated it from the obscurity of a 
wretched public-house, where poor pea- 
sants found a straw bed for themselves 
and their horses, to dignity and im- 
portance. I asked for a room, and, 
after being referred backwards and 
forwards to several persons, was at 
last shown into a damp chamber, next 
to the stable, just large enough to con- 
tain two frameworks of planks, which 
did duty as beds, and two straw chairs. 
Thus furnished, scarcely standing- 
place remained. Nevertheless, pos- 
session of this wretched lodging was 
not conceded to me until I had agreed 
to the price demanded—fully equal to 
the charge in the best Vienna hotels— 
and had further consented to share 
the narrow crib with a Turk, who had 
occupied it since the previous day. 

‘IT dismissed my guide and began 
my ramble through the desolate town. 

‘* My ramble! It was a dismal 
wandering in war’s footsteps and over 
dreary ruins !” 

Dr Neigebaur returned to the prin- 
cipal square. In its centre stood an 
old image of a saint; a few paces off 
was a one-storey house, falling into 
ruins. In front of it was heaped up 
a quantity of old iron, bars, hoops, 
window lattices and bells, and a few 
Heydukes sat idling upon charred 
beams. This was the old town-house, 
abandoned for years on account of 
its ruinous condition, but reoccupied 
by the chief magistrate when the tem- 
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porary building in which he awaited 
the construction of a new and magni- 
ficent hall was destroyed by the flames. 
Entering,the Doctor discerned, through 
grated windows to his right and left, 
emaciated, wretched figures. The 
town prison was here. As he stood, 
reflecting on the state of anarchy from 
which Hungary had hardly emerged, 
and on the misery it had left behind, 
the door of a cell opened, and a Hey- 
duke led out a pale, fair-haired lad, 
some twelve years of age. His head 
and feet bare, scantily clad in a shirt 
and wide trousers, the boy seemed 
little affected by his position as prison- 
er, but with a bold step followed his 
conductor across the court and up a 
staircase to the apartment where the 
magistrate was trying criminal causes. 
What had this child done, was the 
natural inquiry. He was a Magyar, 
the doctor was informed: a fortnight 
previously, he had quarrelled with a 
Servian boy, and hadstabbed him in the 
back with a pocket-knife. Such cases 
werecommon enough. Though Hun- 
garian and Servian had been com- 
pelled to sheath the sword, their 
mutual hatred was still fierce and 


deadly—smouldering like the ashes of 
their burnt dwellings — and their 
children rarely came in contact with- 
out bloodshed. 

Melancholy, indeed, was the aspect 
of Neusatz when the doctor peram- 


bulated its ruins. The spacious main 
street, once thronged and busy as a 
bazaar, was desolate and solitary. 
Only here and there had some trades- 
manor mechanic tried to establish him- 
selfin the ground floor of a house, and 
scarcely an effort had been made to 
remove the wreck and rebuild the 
dwellings. Yet this was the part of 
the town where most activity was 
found. In other streets the stillness 
of death prevailed. Two thousand 
houses lay in ruins. Fern and nettles 
grew in their courts, grass sprang up 
in the streets, moss covered the walls, 
ivy twined through doors and win- 
dows. Here were literally green fields 
and grassy hillocks, where stood, 
before the fire, well-filled granaries, 
warehouses of rich merchandise, and 
the dwellings of wealthy burgesses. 
Houses, granaries, all had disappear- 
ed; and their owners had either fallen 
in the fight or wandered forth into the 
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wide world. Of its twenty thousand 
inhabitants, Neusatz retained but six 
thousand, who dwelt in a few hundred 
cottages and peasants’ huts, chiefly 
at the northern end of the city, suffer- 
ing every privation, and a prey to all 
the diseases of that feverish climate, 
rendered doubly fatal by the erowded 
state of their abodes. Dr Neigebaur’s 
account of the destruction of the town 
is a concise, lucid, and heart-rending 
narrative. 

‘““A terrible day,” he says, ‘‘ was 
the 12th June 1849; terrible in its 
operations, lamentable in its results, 
and utterly devoid of all military ad- 
vantages. When the Ban drew his 
army into an ever-narrowing circle 
around Peterwardein and Neusatz, 
those inhabitants of the latter place 
who were Servian in their opinions 
made up their minds to quit the town, 
and to sacrifice themselves to his de- 
signs. They were rich enough to 
put up with the loss of their houses, 
and to content themselves with res- 
cuing their movable property, their 
silver and gold, their money and mer- 
chandise. The Ban appeared before 
Neusatz, to drive out the Hungarian 
garrison, and throw it back upon 
Peterwardein. Before the Servian 
portion of the townspeople had time 
to prepare for coming events, the 
Ban’s advance entered the place, 
speedily followed by larger vodies of 
troops. The Servian inhabitants were 
informed that it was needless for them 
to quit the town, which in a few 
hours would be completely in the 
power of the Imperialists. Inexpli- 
cable it is how, at the Ban’s head- 
quarters, the fact was overlooked that 
the occupation of Neusatz could be 
but a very precarious gain, since the 
whole town was commanded by the 
batteries of Peterwardein, whose 
Hungarian garrison, there could not 
be the slightest doubt, would do every- 
thing in its power to compel the 
Croats to retreat. When the Ban’s 
troops entered, that part of the popu- 
lation which was Magyar in its pre- 
dilections left Neusatz, and with- 
drew, with the Hungarian garrison, 
to the Bridge Fors, as the téte-du-pont 
on the Neusatz side was called. The 
retreat—almost without resistance— 
of the Hungarian detachment, and 
the simultaneous emigration of the 
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Hungarian inhabitants, were suffi- 
cient to indicate that something ex- 
traordinary was in preparation. And 
in fact, towards three in the morning, 
the guns of Peterwardein began to 
pelt every part of the town with 
burning projectiles, which instantly 
set fire to it in several places. A 
wind, which just then sprang up, 
spread the flames from roof to roof, 
and in one hour’s time a sea of fire 
raged through the streets. None had 
time to save property; bare life was 
more than all could rescue. In terror 
and anguish, the unhappy people 
thronged out at the gates, many find- 
ing death beneath the falling timbers 
upon the way. At the same moment 
the Hungarian garrison sallied from 
the bridge-head, and pressed into the 
burning city, now occupied only by the 
rearguard of the Croats. Hunga- 
rians and Croats broke into the de- 
serted houses, and ravaged and plun- 
dered as long and as much as the 
rapidly augmenting conflagration per- 
mitted. ‘Towards noon the town re- 
sembled a lake of fire, which vomited 
showers of sparks and embers as far 
as Peterwardein, alarming Kiss, who 
commanded there, for the safety of 
the fortress. Neusatz was not only 
burned down—it was also plundered. 
Whither its scared inhabitants betook 
themselves, who can tell? Many 
sought new homes in Croatia, Scla- 
vonia, Syrmia, in the towns of the 
Voivodina, and even in Belgrade and 
other parts of Servia. 

““In Neusatz was the first and 
most powerful impulse given to the 
preservation of Servian nationality : 
from it was sent, to the Hungarian 
Diet, that deputation of citizens which 
included Kostich and Stratimirovich, 
~ and which demanded from the Hun- 
garian lawgivers the enunciation of 
the words— equality of rights.’ On 
the 8th of April (1848) was this de- 
putation greeted with eens in the 
halls of the House of Representatives, 
and declared itself ready to sacrifice 
property and life for the Hungarian 
fatherland. On the same day Louis 
Kossuth declared that he recognised 
but one nation in Hungary—that of the 
Magyars; that the Servians and all 
others were but ‘fajta,’ and must 
submit themselves to the former in 
the interest of the state, or else the 
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sword should decide. And thus was 
cast the die of that bloody game in 
which Neusatz was destined to be 
one of the greatest of the lost stakes.” 

Dearly, indeed, did Neusatz atone 
its forwardness for freedom ; and har- 
rowing is the picture sketched by Dr 
Neigebaur of the scenes he saw. In 
describing these, he not unfrequently 
hits upon expressions both apt and 
felicitous. Evening surprised him 
wandering and musing amidst the 
ruins, whose angular, irregular forms 
stood out strangely through the twi- 
light against the dusky red of the 
western sky. In the swamps that 
now stagnated, where lately populous 
dwellings stood, the frogs croaked 
out their dismal night-song, and a 
cool wind rustled through the rank 
weeds that crowned the ruins. 
“ Truly,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ a jour- 
ney in the track of war is a pilgrim- 
age through graveyards. But whilst 
the bodies of the slain rest in the cool 
earth or in the deep rivers, hidden by 
spring-flowers and by the murmuring 
waters, the carcasses of the towns and 
villages which war has trodden be- 
neath its burning hoof, are entwined 
but not hidden by herbage; they 
become swamps, but are not over- 
flown by the waves. Like the un- 
buried corpses of murdered men, 
they lie by the wayside, and stretch 
their shattered limbs continually to 
heaven.” Darkness surprised the 
Doctor still absorbed in his reflections, 
and he had difficulty in finding his 
way through the labyrinth of ruins. 
He looked in vain for the blue sign- 
board of the White Ship, when sud- 
denly he distinguished, through the 
fast-deepening gloom, a female figure, 
clad in squalid rags, seated on a fallen 
stone—her long hair floating in the 
breeze, and her head resting on both 
hands, as she vacantly gazed at the 
last streak of sunset. ‘I thought,” 
he says, ‘‘ of the mourners of ancient 
days, and of the widows who sat by 
the graves of their husbands, await- 
ing, in mute despair, the hour of 
death.” He asked the woman what 
she did there. 

“‘T have just come home,” was her 
answer, ‘‘ and sit here a while, before 
lying down to rest.” 

In some surprise, the traveller in- 
quired if she lived there. 
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“+¢ That is my house,’ she replied ; 
‘and, though nothing remains of it 
but those few stones, still it is my 
house—and yonder, under the elder- 
bush, is my bed. Certainly I have 
known better times here, when I did 
not think that I should ever come to 
daily labour for a bit of bread ; but 
since it has so come to pass, I will 
bear it; but I will not leave my house 
—I must protect it from the Magyars. 
Have you heard, sir, that this night 
the Magyars mean to burn down 
Neusatz again?’” 

The poor soul was crazed. For 
want of a better guide, however, the 
Doctor asked her to show him the 
way tothe inn. By day, she said, she 
would willingly have done so, but not 
at night. Had he not heard her say 
that she could not leave her house? 
What if her husband came home in 
her absence? ‘They had loved each 
other long, and had been married but 
a week. He had marched out to the 
camp in front of St Thomas, and might 
return at any moment. But yonder 
lay the White Ship; and she pointed 
in a direction which the Doctor forth- 
with followed, shuddering and de- 
pressed as he thought how many a 


long month had elapsed since the 
butchery of St Thomas, and how little 
doubt could exist of the fate of the 
poor creature’s husband. He found 
the inn, however, and, on the threshold 
of the damp crib allotted to his use, 
his Turkish chamber-fellow awaiting 


his arrival. The Luledschiah Usta 
Hassan, from Belgrade, proved con- 
versible, and by no means a bad fel- 
low. He had been for three weeks a 
rambler in the land of the Christian, 
seeking the red earth used to make 
pipe-bowls. Although his evening's 
stroll had saddened the Doctor's 
mood, he could not refuse his atten- 
tion to the good-humoured Mussul- 
man’s narrative of his adventures 
amongst the Infidels, or decline his 
hospitable invitation to visit him 
when he should go to Belgrade. The 
Doctor was then on his way thither, 
but by short stages. Outside the 
works of Peterwardein, light peasant- 
carts were all day stationed, ready to 
transport travellers to Karlowitz, dis- 
tant about a league. 

“* These little osier carts, which 
contain but three persons besides the 
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driver, played an important part in 
the enterprises of the Servians during 
the late war. In that army, not very 
well equipped, they supplied the place 
of cavalry ; were used for speedy con- 
veyance of troops, for the carrying 
out of rapid movements, in pursuit 
and for retreat. There were often 
hundreds of them drawn up near the 
camp. Was an attack to be made— 
the allotted detachment threw itself 
into the little one-horse vehicles, 
drove out of camp in the night, and 
appeared in the morning, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, in front of the 
enemy’s position. Here the troops 
alighted—the carts were left in a 
wood behind bushes, or in a maize 
field—order of battle was formed, and 
the fight began. Often was the issue 
of an affair decided by these carts ; 
partly through the unforeseen appear- 
ance of the Servians, and partly be- 
cause they left the foe in doubt as to 
the strength of his opponents—as, for 
example, at Werschetz, where the 
Hungarians mistook the carts, con- 
cealed in a field of Indian corn, for a 
second Servian column, and were 
thereby withheld from pursuit.” 

In one of these wicker war-chariots 
Dr Niegebaur rode to Karlowitz, 
throwing off political and military 
sketchés by the way, and thence pro- 
ceeded by water to Semlin, the most 
convenient spot for carrying out his 
intention of crossing the Danube into 
Turkish territory. This intention was 
very nearly frustrated. A pass or 
permission was necessary, and the 
Doctor, ignorant of the strict mea- 
sures then in force to prevent Hunga- 
rian refugees from escaping into Turk- 
ish territory, was unprovided in that 
respect. He knew no one in Semlin 
who could answer for him, but fortu- 
nately he bore about him a letter of 
introduction to the Servian general, 
Knicanin. This gave him credit with 
the Austrian commander at Semlin, 
and he got leave to go to Belgrade 
‘‘for four-and-twenty hours.” But 
the authorities were more easily pro- 
pitiated than the elements. It blew 
a storm, and the Danube, which had 
not yet subsided since the spring 
rains, was in violent commotion. At 
noon the Austrian boatmen, who till 
then had sat rocking in their boats 
awaiting better weather, left the 
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shore, declaring it out of the question 
to get to Belgrade in such a tempest. 
A number of Servian merchants had 
previously quitted the landing-place, 
and but five or six persons remained 
still bent on effecting a passage. 
Amongst these were two ladies 
dressed in black, seemingly mother 
and daughter, who strongly excited 
Dr Niegebaur’s curiosity and interest. 
At the commandant’s house he had 
accidentally seen their passport. It 
was signed ‘‘ Haynau,” and bore the 
word ‘“ emigration.” These ladies 
paced impatiently to and fro, and re- 
peatedly sent a young Servian, who 
accompanied them, to a neighbouring 
tavern, to inquire of the boatmen if it 
were not possible to cross. At last a 
young beardless man, whose garb and 
turban told that he came from the 
opposite shore, approached them, and, 
after exchanging a few words in a low 
tone, handed them a paper. They 
read it with joyful emotion, kissed it 
repeatedly, and hurried away with 
the Turk. 

“ Half an hour later, a boat was 
seen pulling out into the river. The 
waves tossed and sank it as though 


they would have swallowed it up. 
The foam washed over it on both 


sides at once. With nervous arms 
four Turks wielded the oars; the pas- 
sengers by the frail skiff were the two 
ladies in black. ‘I would wager,’ 
said a Servian merchant who stood 
beside me, ‘that those are Magyar 
women! For it must be owned that 
the Magyars know not what fear is.’” 

It would not do, thought the Doc- 
tor and two or three of his com- 
panions, to show themselves less 
courageous than those brave Hunga- 
rian ladies, so they ascended the river 
a few hundred paces, to the landing- 
place for Turkish boats. These were 
lighter and weaker than the Austrian, 
but the Turks are bolder and better 
boatmen than their Christian compe- 
titors. The Doctor approached an 
old man with a brown Arab counte- 
nance, a beard like silver, and a white 
turban, who sat cross-legged on the 
sand, blowing from his tchibouk, with 
prodigious dignity and gravity, a 
dense cloud of blue smoke. 

“¢¢ Will you take us across ?’ 

“ Without disturbing himself in the 
least, or even vouchsafing us a glance, 
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the old man made a negative motion 
with his head. 

‘*¢ You doubtless think there is no 
chance of the storm abating to-day?’ 
continued I. 

“ The Turk removed from his lips 
the amber mouthpiece of his tchi- 
bouk, cried ‘Jok, Jok!’ nodded his 
head, as if to signify assent, and made 
a clapping noise with his tongue, as 
though he would set the stamp of in- 
fallibility upon his opinion. Very 
little edified, I turned to the mer- 
chants, and asked what was to be 
done, since even the Turks refused to 
risk the passage. 

‘¢* That is impossible,’ one of them 
replied ; ‘a Turk would put out, 
though the waves were washing over 
Belgrade.’ And he proceeded to re- 
peat the questions I had addressed to 
the old Turk, who said, in reply, that 
he had already declared he would take 
us across, but that he must first smoke 
his pipe out, during which time his 
people would be back from the town. 

‘“* Tt was not till later that I learned 
that the motion of the head which, 
with us, means a negative, is an affir- 
mative with the Turks, and that a 
clapping with the tongue, accompa- 
nied by a nodding of the head and 
a closing of the eyes, signifies a 
negative.” 

This was only the commencement 
of Dr Neigebaur’s initiation into Turk- 
ish, peculiarities and characteristics. 
Landing at Belgrade, he found, for the 
first time in all his travelling experi- 
ence, no officious hands ready to seize 
his baggage. A few paces off in 
front of a tavern, sat several Turkish 
porters, smoking their long pipes. 
The Doctor doubtless looked helpless 
enough, standing beside his portman- 
teau, but not one of them rose to offer 
his services. 

““¢ Will no one earn a piece of 
money ?’ I at last called out to the 
smokers, as I observed that my wait- 
ing was likely to lead to no other 
result than carrying my own baggage. 

‘*¢ All of us, willingly !’ replied the 
porters, almost with one voice, but 
without stirring from their seats. 
‘But which of us shall serve you? 
Whom do you wish?’ 

**¢ Come who will!’ was my reply. 

‘“‘ The porters puffed hard at their 
pipes and looked at each other in 
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silence. At last one of them, seem- 
ingly the oldest, spoke. ‘ Allil,’ he 
said, ‘ have you had a job to-day?’ 

‘¢¢ No,’ was the reply of a slender 
young Moor, attired in a white tur- 
ban, white jerkin, and large red 
trousers. 

“‘¢ Then carry the gentleman’s bag- 
gage,’ rejoined the other; and the 
Moor rose from his stone seat to take 
possession of my portmanteau.” 

As active now as he had previously 
seemed apathetic, Allil led the way to 
the Zdania, (literally the ‘‘ Building,” 
par excellence,) an hotel which may 
vie with the best in Europe as regards 
structure and appearance, but where 
Dr Neigebaur had great difficulty in 
finding any one to receive him and 
attend to his wants. Once installed, 
he sallied forth, according to his cus- 
tom, to ramble at random through 
the city. What a contrast with his 
evening stroll amidst Neusatz’ ruins! 
Bustle enough in Belgrade. Throngs 
of Turks and Servians in dresses of 
many colours, in fez and turban, 
varied here and there by the white 
hat of a traveller or the black cap of 
an official. The Doctor turned down 
a long steep street. 

‘‘ Although the sun had already 
sunk behind the hills, the shops of the 
traders and artisans were still open, 
and all hands busily employed. Here 
behind his counter stood the Servian 
merchant, marking with numbers and 
prices the stuffs and cloths he had just 
received from Vienna or Leipzig; 
yonder sat the Bosniak, cross-legged, 
upon the raised floor of his shop, offer- 
ing saddlery and harness for sale ; in 
a third place a Bulgarian armourer 
hammered at a long silver-mounted 
gun. Here a Jewish money-changer 
reckoned his gold and silver coin; and 
there a Turkish duhandschiah cut the 
last. okka of odorous tobacco to the 
fineness of a hair.” 

Returning to the Zdania, Dr Neige- 
baur, who has a talent for rencontres, 
fell in with a Hungarian refugee, who 
took him for an Austrian police agent, 
and astonished him by his discourte- 
ous avoidance. The chapter entitled 
‘“‘An Evening with Emigrants,” in 
which the two Magyar ladies reappear 
after a narrow escape from drowning, 
gives an interesting picture of the 
Hungarian refugeesin Turkey ; but we 
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pass over it to accompany the Doctor 
on his visit to the Turk who had shared 
his chamber at Neusatz. At the 
bazaar he found a young Turk who 
knew where Usta Hassan dwelt, and 
volunteered to conduct him thither. 
After passing through several narrow 
streets, and before the house that had 
been inhabited by Prince Eugene, 
the guide came to a halt in front 
of a little out-of-the-way workshop. 
There sat Usta Hassan, the Luled- 
schiah, (whom Dr Neigebaur seems to 
have taken, at Neusatz, for some 
rather distinguished personage, ) cross- 
legged, his sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, a tight white cap upon his 
shaven head, working hard at his 
trade, which was that of a pipe- 
maker. Beside him sat a Turkish boy, 
scarce seven years old, kneading with 
his little white hands the red clay 
which had been the object of Has- 
san’s journey into Christendom. From 
time to time Hassan took a piece of 
the clay, squeezed it into a leaden 
mould, scooped a hollow in its centre, 
and then, with great nicety and care, 
turned it out as a perfect Jule or pipe- 
bowl. Opposite to him sat a bearded 
man, who, as the bowls issued from the 
mould, scraped them smooth .with a 
small knife, removing inequalities, 
filling up holes, and finally, with deli- 
cate steel implements, carving upon 
them all manner of decorations. Then 
they were laid out to dry. Through a 
little dark door at the back of the shop 
was seen the red glow of a coal fire ; 
that was from the oven in which Usta 
Hassan burnt his Jules. 

The pipe-maker received Dr Neige- 
baur as an old acquaintance, with a 
nod of the head, and without quitting 
his work. His apprentice spread a 
carpet on the floor, upon which the 
Doctor seated himself, and, falling into 
Hassan’s humour, began familiar gos- 
sip. The pipe-maker told him that 
his father had been one of the richest 
proprietors in Belgrade, until the Ser- 
vians got the upper hand, when his fine 
houses and beautiful gardens were all 
wrested from him, and his son was 
fain to knead clay that he might not 
want bread. Hassan told his tale with 
so good a grace, and showed such 
cheerful resignation, that- the doctor 
complimented him, and remarked that 
few would bear such great misfortunes 
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with such exemplary patience. This 
the pipe-maker denied. ‘‘ ‘ We are 
all so,’ he said, shaking his head. 
‘ There, hard by, is my neighbour 
Jussuf, the old white-bearded cob- 
bler, whom you may have seen in 
passing. He was worth two hundred 
thousand ducats, and had forty wives. 
Black George (Kara or Czerni George, 
the liberator of Servia from Turkish 
rule) took everything from him, and 
gave him his head as analms. Jussuf 
took his head, looked at his fists, and 
- found they were still fit to work; so 
he took up an awl, and set to mending 
shoes. Now he sings the whole day 
long ; so that I am often obliged to 
send and beg him to be quiet for a 
little while. He mends my shoes for 
me, and never forgets to say Evalah 
(I thank you) when I pay him his 
twenty paras.’” 

As the physician and the pipe- 
maker thus conversed, the sound of a 
deep, but somewhat tremulous, bass 
voice was heard, reminding the Doctor 
of the quavering modulations of some 
old precentor in a synagogue. ‘ Do 
you hear him?” said Hassan, “‘ that 
is Jussuf ; ” and he sent the apprentice 


to fetch him. Presently the quavering 
bass was heard approaching ; and an 
old man, in bright-red trousers, sky- 
blue jacket, and with a flowered shawl 
twisted round his fez, appeared and 
seated himself on Hassan’s work- 
bench, one foot tucked under him, the 


other hanging down. The costume, 
once very handsome, was now so worn 
that the colours were rather to be 
guessed than distinguished, but the 
wearer's gait and carriage were dig- 
nified almost to haughtiness. This was 
Jussuf the cobbler, once the owner of 
two score wives and ten score thou- 
sand ducats. 

** If you have sent for me to fill my 
pipe,” quoth the ex-millionaire, “* well 
and good! But if your shoes are torn, 
you may go home barefooted for me, 
for I work no more to-day.” 

“ And why not?” inquired Has- 
san’s journeyman. 

*« Because I have money enough to 
last till to-morrow,” was Jussuf’s 
laconic reply. 

Coffee and pipes were brought, and 
Jussuf and the Hetjim-Basha (physi- 
cian) from Vienna, fell into conversa- 
tion. The former talked freely of his 
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It was not every Turk in Belgrade, 
he said, who could boast that he was 
the son of Abdallah, the Pasha of 
Rumili, and that he had come down 
tobe acobbler. Dr Neigebaur pressed 
him to sing, and a meeting was fixed 
for that evening, in Hassan’s garden, 
when Jussuf promised to bring his 
grandson Achmed, whose voice, he 
said, was like that of a bulbul in the 
gardens of Stamboul. Then the Doc- 
tor rose to depart, but the kindly, 
hospitable Turks would not. suffer him 
to do so empty-handed. ‘ Yon must 
not leave us’ thus,” said Hassan, has- 
tily wiping the red clay from his 
hands; “* such is not our custom. 
You have visited me in my shop, and 
must take a gift with you.” And he 
fetched from a drawer a delicately- 
wrought pipe-bowl, and presented it 
to his: guest. 

“* Nor must you quit me empty- 
handed,” cried Jussuf. ‘ I cannot 
present you with a cobbled shoe, so 
take this rose.” And he handed the 
Doctor a rose he wore in his girdle. 
‘Tt will keep fresh till evening, and 
keep me in your memory; and to- 
night I will offer you a gift that shall 
last far longer than the pipe-bowl.” 

The letter of recommendation to 
General Knicanin, to which he owed 
permission to cross the Danube, 
caught the Doctor’s eye as he re- 
entered his room at the hotel, and he 
resolved at once to deliver it, the 
general’s hour for reception being 
then close at hand. Braving the ter- 
rifie heat, which brought the sweat 
out in big drops upon the face of the 
sentinel in front of the guard-house, 
he made his way to: the general’s 
quarters, where he was surprised by 
the total absence of all pomp or cere- 
mony. The servant did not even 
announce him, but pointed to a small 
door, and bade him enter. Knicanin 
had just awakened from his siesta. 
‘¢ Opposite thedoor, upon a sofa cover- 
ed with carpets, sat a powerful, broad- 
shouldered man, in a plain, dark blue 
coat, a broad belt buckled round his 
waist, and sustaining two silver- 
mounted pistols, upon his head a high 
red fez with a long silken tassel. 
His shoes lay upon the floor beside 
him, his head'seemed to rest upon the 
great amber mouth-piece of a long 
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tchibouk, which his finely-formed right 
hand firmly grasped. A winning ex- 
pression of benevolence and friendli- 
ness was to be read in his full, intelli- 
gent, and, I may say, noble features. 
This was Knicanin. Whoever had 
once seen his portrait by Jovnovich 
could. not but immediately recognise 
him.” 

The letter brought by Dr Neigebaur 
was from one of the general’s best 
officers, and procured him a friendly 
welcome. Amongst the Servians, as 
amongst the Turks, it is a sacred duty 
to show honour toa guest. The poor- 
est Servian offers his visitor the 
scanty contents of his larder, or, if 
that be empty, he is never so poor 
but that he can present him with a 
pipe of fine cut tobacco. With the 
higher classes the degree of conside- 
ration in which a guest is held is to 
a certain extent indicated by the na- 
ture of the refreshments offered. The 
tchibouk is never wanting ; the atten- 
dants bring it without orders, and- 
even in their master’s absence, whilst 
the visitor awaits his coming. Thus, 
scarcely had the Austrian doctor 
taken his seat upon a mindeluk (a kind 
of sofa) in Knicanin’s cool apartment, 
when the servant brought him a pipe 
as long as a musket. 

“A tchibouk must never be re- 
fused. One may or may not be a 
smoker—a distinction with which the 
Servian is totally unacquainted; one 
may be used or not to the beautifully 
aromatic, but all the more narcotic, 
Turkish tobacco ; he must accept the 
pipe, or pass for a man utterly devoid 
of breeding. It is not so indispen- 
sable to smoke it. It suffices to take 


the pipe, or at most to take one pull 
at it, and then it may be laid quietly 
aside, or held in the hand and suffered 
to go out, the more so as neither Turk 
nor Servian smokes continuously, but 
only gives a gentle puff at long inter- 
vals, as though his sole object were to 


keep his pipe alight. Neither is it 
customary to smoke the tobacco out. 
When a third of it, or at most a half, 
is consumed, the pipe is laid aside, or 
refilled. I availed myself of the in- 
dulgence shown to guests, and after 
showing, by lighting the tchibouk in 
the orthodox Turkish manner, that it 
was not the first I had ever put to my 
lips, I clasped the handsome cherry- 
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stick tube lovingly in my arms, and 
left the delicious tobacco to its fate.” 

The Doctor’s quality of a physician 
would perhaps hardly have procured 
him further refreshment than the pipe, 
had not the friendly but proud Servian 
senator, glancing again at the letter, 
observed what he had previously over- 
looked, that his visitor was recom- 
mended to him as a man who took 
particular interest in the Servians, who 
had studied their history and litera- 
ture, and was now bound upon a pil- 
grimage to their battle-fields. This 
discovery at once promoted the tra- 
veller from smoke to sweetmeats. 
Knicanin clapped his hands, a servant 
entered, at a sign went out, and pre- 
sently returned, bringing, upon a large 
silver tray, glasses of fresh water and 
preserved rose leaves, a favourite deli- 
cacy with the Servians, who prepare it 
with great skill. The conversation then 
turned on the recent war. Knicanin 
spoke freely of the men to:\whom he 
had been opposed. Of all these his 
highest praise was for the Poles, and 
especially for Bem, whom he called a 
junak (hero) and a very skilful leader, 
Perczel, he said, was a hot-blooded 
church-breaker; Messaros, an old 
sergeant in general’s uniform; Kos- 
suth, a man who knew what he wanted 
but not how to do it, and who dealt 
more in fine words than in wise 
counsels. 

‘+ Of all the foes,” said Knicanin, 
“against whom I ever fought, the 
Germans were the bitterest. Magyar 
prisoners were soon upon good terms 
with my men—the Germans never: 
Once they brought me a young man 
whom they had captured upon a 
foray. He was a fine-looking fellow, 
with long flaxen hair, and seemingly 
intelligent. I had him brought into 
my tent, just to hear what the Ger- 
mans said of us. He was from some- 
where near Berlin, and said he was a 
writer of books. I asked him why he 
fought against us? First, was his 
reply, because you are enemies: to 
freedom ; and then, because, as Scla- 
vonians, you are the natural enemies 
of Germans. The contest was be- 
tween German liberty and civilisation, 
and Sclavonian slavery and barbar- 
ism; one or the other must be over- 
thrown. . . I gave the young 
man his liberty, that he might handle 
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the pen instead of the sword—learn 
to know the Sclavonians better, and so 
endeavour to be of use to us and to his 
countrymen. A weeklaterhe was again 
seen in the thick of the fight. He 
fought like a madman, and my people 
said that he remained upon the field. 
I was sorry for the young man.” 

Duty called the general away, put- 
ting an end to their interesting con- 
versation, and leaving Dr Neigebaur 
at liberty to join the musical party at 
his friend the pipe-maker’s. It was 
one o'clock by Turkish time, nine in 
the evening according to European 
reckoning. Hassan made the Doctor 
wait a moment at the door whilst he 
hid away his wife, and then led the 
way to his garden, whose door he 
bolted behind him, probably as a 
check to the lady’s curiosity. The 
party included men of many nations. 
DrNeigebaur had taken four acquaint- 
ances with him, a Pole, an Italian, a 
Hungarian, and a German, all of 
whom were made as heartily welcome 
as himself; to these were soon added 
Jussuf and his grandson, and a young 
Servian who had shared in the recent 
war. Inhaling, in the soft moonlight, 
the fragrance of Hassan’s rose-trees, 
the motley group sat singing till far 
on in the morning. 

So great were the attractions of 
Belgrade that the twenty-four hours, 
for which Dr Neigebaur’s abode there 
was authorised by the Semlin com- 
mandant, had several times elapsed 
before he could persuade himself to 
take leave of the numerous friends 
and acquaintances he had made, and 
to recross the Danube, which he de- 
scended by boat, to the frontier town 
of Pancevo. The few hours he had 
to pass before the departure of a 
steamer that was to take him farther 
on his journey, were consumed in 
wearisome passport formalities. At 
last he reached Weisskirchen, where 
he unexpectedly fell in with a friend, 
a brother-author and physician, Dr 
Frederick Bach, with whom he agreed 
to go ona few days’ excursion into 
the mountains and to the mining vil- 
lage of Oravitza. Their road lay 
through a district of rock and wood, 
and through the solitary Robber’s 
Valley, which kad merited its name 
by the many outrages committed in 
it. Only a short time previously a 
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party of Honveds had robbed and 
shot, in mere wantonness, two peace- 
able burgesses abroad on their affairs. 
And scarcely had the two physicians 
reached Oravitza—which they en- 
tered before they saw it, concealed as 
it lies in a mountain-ravine — when 
news came that, in the neighbouring 
village of Guruja, robbers had beaten 
aman almost to death. Dr Bach 
hurried off to render surgical assist- 
ance, leaving his friend to admire the 
fair-haired beauties for which Ora- 
vitza is famed, and to explore the 
mines. These are of copper, but one 
yields gold, although in but small 
quantities. The word fell with 
musical sound upon the Doctor’s ear, 
and after donning a miner’s dress he 
descended the Elizabeth shaft, the 
California of Oravitza. After con- 
siderable wandering through crooked 
passages and down ladders, progress 
being sometimes made on all-fours, 
the old miner who accompanied him 
elevated his lamp. ‘There is gold!” 
said he to the Doctor, who toiled along 
some paces in his rear, and who 
hastened his steps forthwith, expect- 
ing to feast his eyes upon a glittering 
store. To his surprise, a barrow-full 
of grey earth, which a miner just 
then wheeled out of a side passage, 
was the gold referred to by his com- 
panion. 

‘6 ¢ Bun lukre!’ said Matthew, em- 
ploying the usual salutation of Wal- 
lachian miners, in which philologists 
will recognise the Roman bonum lu- 
crum.” ; 

“© Bun lukre!’ replied the miner, 
setting down his barrow for a moment 
and wiping the sweat from his brow. 

““* Here you have the gold,’ said 
Matthew, holding up a handful of the 
grey earth for my inspection. 

‘“*¢ Have you then no pure gold in 
your mines ?’ I inquired. 

“«¢ They say there was once, but it 
is lost,’ replied Matthew. ‘ We must 
be contented now when we find this 
stuff. °Tis no great prize, certainly, 
and hardly repays the trouble, but 
gold is a rare thing.’ 

“6 And how,’ I asked, ‘did they 
manage to lose the trace of the pure 
vein?’ 

Upon this question the old miner 
seated himself upon a piece of rock, 
and began one of those tales common 
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in the mining and mountainous 
districts of Germany. Many years 
before, he said, a poor devil of a 
labourer passed all his time — save 
that portion of it employed in earning 
a bare subsistence —in ‘wandering 
about with a divining-rod, seeking 
gold. To his inexpressible joy the 
rod one day gave infallible sign of 
the precious metal. But he lacked 
wherewith to work the vein. So he 
marked the spot and betook himself 
to an Old Wallachian woman, who 
was reputed to have saved money, 
and who had sometimes counselled 
him to abandon his profitless gold- 
hunt, and resort to honest industry 
for a living. Feigning to take her 
advice, he succeeded in borrowing of 
her a hundred florins — her little all 
—wherewith to buy horse and cart. 
Instead of so expending it, he bought 
mining tools, hired two men, and, 
after a week’s toil, gold, bright virgin 
gold, was discovered to his delighted 
gaze. Hastening to the mining au- 
thorities, he took the necessary steps, 
and paid the fees, to secure his right 
to the mine. Advances were prof- 
fered him on all hands, and so rich 
did the vein prove, that in little more 
than a year he was a wealthy man, 
had paid the old woman and all his 
creditors, had built a fine house, 
drove four horses, and had fifty thou- 
sand ducats in his chest. One day, 
fire broke out in the village, and the 
first house consumed wasthatof the old 
Wallachian woman who had lent him 
her savings. The flames extended, 
until the proprietor of the mine feared 
for his dwelling and treasure, and, 
thinking the latter would be safer in 
the mine, conveyed it thither, and 
hid it ina secret nook. Before morn- 
ing, however, the conflagration was 
got under, with the loss of only three 
houses. Then came the old woman 
to the rich mjner. Her cottage was 
burnt down, her little store of florins 
had disappeared, she had not bread 
to eat, and craved assistance from the 
man she had so greatly obliged. It 
was harshly refused, and, as she per- 
sisted, her former debtor struck her 
on the cheek and threatened to set 
his dogs at her. 

‘God shall reward you according 
to your deeds!” cried the old woman, 
making the sign of the cross over his 
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house, and another in the direction of 
the mine, whose owner did not heed 
her, but mounted his horse and rode 
off, to see after the miners and take a 
look at his ducats. But, as he ap- 
proached the entrance, the men rushed 
to meet him. ‘* Master!” they cried, 
‘the mine has fallen in!” Pale as a 
corpse, he sprang from the saddle and 
hurried into the stulm, but could not 
advance ten fathoms. Shaft, stulm, 
passages, all had fallen in and filled 
up. There was no trace of then— 
and of course none of the chest of 
ducats. The unfortunate miner beat 
his breast in despair. Just then the 
sound of an alarm bell was borne up- 
wards from the valley: the fire had 
broken out again, and his house was 
in a light flame. This drove him 
completely frantic. ‘* House! ducats! 
gold!” he shouted, ‘‘ all gone! Then 
the devil may have me!” And he 
rushed like a madman into the stulm. 
Scarcely had he entered, when there 
was a terrible noise and commotion. 
The passage had closed upon him, and 
the last trace of the mine was ob- 
literated. Since that day, many had 
been the attempts made to hit upon 
the old vein, but none had succeeded. 
The mountain had turned to solid 
rock, and the gold found scarcely re- 
paid extraction. 

Such was the wild tradition of the 
Oravitza mine. Dr Neigebaur had 
scarcely heard it out, and completed 
his subterranean ramble, when his 
friend Bach, who had been detained 
setting a miner’s broken leg, returned 
to carry him off to Guruja, in one 
of the sturdy carriages of the district, 
harnessed with four Wallachian horses. 
The case of the ill-treated Jew they 
were going to see was rather acurious . 
one. A party of well-armed men— 
some said as many as twenty—think- 
ing that there must be something 
worth plundering ina Jew’s house, had 
forced their way in, bound the unfor- 
tunate old Hebrew, taken everything 
they fancied, and left him covered 
with wounds and bruises. At the first 
alarm his terrified family had run out 
into the street, shrieking for help. 
The whole village turned out, and 
surrounded the house, and the men 
talked of arresting the robbers. Then 
came forth, as for a parley, one of the 
daring depredators of the Puzta, and 
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appealed to the:Christian feelings of 
the population. ‘ Surely,” he said, 
‘¢ you will not meddle with honourable 
Christians and your true-believing 
brethren because they are taking 
away a few dirty florins from a Jew, 
or seize them and send them before 
the tribunals for the sake of the 
wretched Hebrew’s life? Surely we 
are all Christians and brothers!” The 
reasoning was admitted as good, and 
the villagers looked quietly on whilst 
the robbers took their departure with 
bag, baggage, and plunder, followed 
by the lamentations of the family they 
had reduced to beggary. It was the 
unfortunate father of this family whom 
the two physicians went to visit, but 
his wounds were beyond human skill 
to heal, and, leaving him at the point 
of death, they set out again for Ora- 
vitza. It was evening, and, as they 
’ drove across the desolate heath, they 
did not feel quite easy as to the 
chances of the road, but looked out 
with some anxiety, expecting every 
moment to come upon a plump of 
Hungarian spears, bound, not upon 
chivalrous enterprise, but unscrupu- 
lous pillage. These picturesque high- 
waymen are met in parties five or six 
strong, well mounted, and armed with 
sabre, lance, and gun, and with a sort 
of lasso or rope for catching their 
prey. Thus equipped, they suddenly 
emerge from a hollow in the ground, 
the shadow of a thicket, or from 
amongst the tall maize, and pounce 
upon the traveller. 

** At.a distance, in the bright moon- 
light, the driver sees something glis- 
ten. Is it the branches of the willows 
rustled by the breeze, or are yonder 
dark forms those of men? Not a 
breath of wind is stirring. ‘ Betjars!’ 
he exclaims, and raises high his whip. 
With might and main he lashes the 
lean and weary horses, which spring 
forward as though they snuffed the 
approaching danger, and gallop madly 
over the echoing ground. The wheels 
no longer roll, they fly over stock and 
stone, over hillocks and holes. There 
is only one chance of escape, and that 
is.to take advantage of a moment when 
a cloud covers the moon, or when a 
thicket intervenes, to turn off in an- 
other direction, to plunge into a field 
of lofty maize, or to: lose one’s-self in 
the darkness. But the clatter of hoofs 
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comes nearer and nearer. The cry, 
‘Haho!’ a: thousand times repeated, 
resounds close at hand. It is in 
vain! yet a moment, and the horse- 
men surround the vehicle. One grasps 
the reins, another cuts the traces, a 
third drags the driver from his box, 
and the others the travellers from the 
carriage.” 

Feeling no desire for an adventure 
of this kind, and their imaginations 
having been somewhat wrought upon 
by the robber stories with which they 
had that day been regaled, the two 
doctors resolved to pass the night at 
a village on the road, where Bach had 
a friend, the chief magistrate of the 
place, who prided himself on his cel- 
lar, and whose aunt’s baked fowls 
were the best in the Banat. A most 
hospitable reception awaited them. 
Crossing a little bridge into the court- 
yard of the magistrate’s house, they 
were forthwith surrounded by ser- 
vants with torches and lanterns, 
whilst a whole pack of dogs barked 
joyfully around their weary team, and 
a large family of young porkers 
grunted a welcome of savoury pro- 
mise. Five minutes later the two 
doctors: were seated at a massive 
oaken table, in company with the judge 
and with a young Magyar, remark- 
able for a black beard of extraordi- 
nary beanty, whilst a terrible racket 
in the poultry-yard, announced that 
the judge’s aunt was intent on hospi- 
table cares; and a braided hussar, the 
magistrate’s official servant, brought 
bottles and glasses. Dr Bach in- 
quired if the Guruja robbers had been 
captured? The judge replied by a 
negative, and as if rather surprised at 
the question. Somebody had brought 
in a ramrod belonging to one of them, 
and that. was all he expected ever to 
see of the poor Jew’s murderers. Dr 
Bach protested that, if that was the 
way matters were managed in Hun- 
gary, he would rather be a robber 
than an honest man. The judge 
pleaded the state of transition in 
which the country found itself. The 
Magyar maintained that things went 
far better when the Hungarians go- 
verned themselves, and appealed to 
Dr Bach if robberies were ever heard 
of then? Bach could not say, but 
remembered there was a good deal of 
hanging and shooting during that 
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period, and instanced the martyrdom 
of a judge strung up without trial or 
sentence. As there was no regular 
executioner at hand, a knacker was 
compelled to officiate, and managed 
the business so clumsily that the vic- 
tim fell twice from the fatal tree. This 
was fun for the lookers-on; he was 
only a vad rdcz, (wild Servian,) they 
said, and they seemed quite sorry 
when a third essay proved more suc- 
cessfgl, and their sport was at an end. 
The’ Magyar, indignant at this tale, 
which he did not, however, attempt to 
refute, ,still maintained that there was 
less security than in the days of Hun- 
garian rule. This Dr Bach did not 
deny. He admitted that there was 
little enough safety for anybody, ex- 
cept the robbers themselves, who were 
often in league with the judges. 
Cattle were lifted, horses stolen, Jews 
plundered, travellers picked off upon 
the high-road; every finger was 
pointed at the offenders, and still they 
dwelt unmolested in their villages. 
** How long is it,” said Dr Bach, ‘‘since 
a robber went to a judge, and said to 
him, ‘ Spectabilis, I have done a good 
stroke of business; here is a part of 
the profits for you!’ The robber went 
his way, a great noise was made 
about the robbery. The judge sent 
out heydukes in all directions, and 
stormed, and swore he would hang the 
knaves—but the knaves were never 
caught. How long is it since the rob- 
bers of Y—— plundered a man upon 
the Buzta, (heath,) taking rings, 
watch, money, and all he had. The 
man went to the judge to ask assist- 
ance and redress, and saw upon the 
judge’s table his own handkerchief, in 
which the robbers, who had preceded 
him only by five minutes, had wrap- 
ped their free-will offering to the 
functionary! What did the specta- 
bilis? Instead of hunting down. the 
robbers, he had five-and-twenty blows 
of a stick administered to their victim, 
as reward for recognising the hand- 
kerchief. The. story of the coat-tail 
is very recent. A person who had 
been robbed entered the cabinet of a 
judge, carrying in his hand a piece of 
a.coat-skirt, which he had torn from 
the robber whilst struggling with him. 
With the judge was a man in whose 
coat that very piece was deficient. 
The plundered man immediately de- 
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nounced him as his assailant ; he re- 
cognised him perfectly, and there was 
the torn garment for proof. Where- 
upon the upright magistrate straight- 
way. sent the accuser to prison for 
calumniating a respectable man, and 
thus gave the delinquent time to 
escape.” Dr Bach’s scandalous anec- 
dotes were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the domestic keeper, preced- 
ing the judge’s estimable aunt, with 
the baked population of an-entire-hen- 
coop. Behind the lady came a tall, 
broad-shouldered, bearded man, whom - 
the master of the house greeted as 
Herr Sicherheit’s-Commissair, (com- 
missary of public security,) and who 
came to prove how very insecure the 
country was by reporting that, only a 
few hours before, nine armed men 
had entered a neighbouring village, 
posted sentries, surrounded the house 
of a rich baker, taken an hour and a 
half to plunder it, wounded one of 
two soldiers who chanced to pass, 
and finally retreated in good order 
with their booty. The country being 
in a state of siege, and the inhabi- 
tants disarmed, the banditti had it all 
their own way. Representations had 
been made to thegeneral commanding. 
“Defend yourselves with sticks!” 
was his reply—of itself a mockery. 
And so, as Dr Bach said, in spite of 
judges and security-commissaries, the 
robbers were nearly the only people 
in the province whose lives and chat- 
tels were safe. Recent accounts from 
Hungary do not argue a very im- 
proved state of things in the winter 
of 1852, from that which existed in 
the summer of 1850. 

On his return to Oravitza, Dr Neige- 
baur had an opportunity of witnessing 
a Wallachian wedding, of which he 
gives an interesting account in his 
usual lively and characteristic style. 
One of its most notable peculiarities 
was the difference of age between 
bride and bridegroom, the former 
being much the older of the two, such 
undesirable disparity being not the 
exception, but almost the rule of the 
humbler classes in that district. Every 
chief of a family marries his son as 
early as possible for the sake of his 
wife’s aid and service in the house- 
hold, whilst, upon a similar selfish 
calculation, he keeps his daughter 
single as: long as may be. The wed- 
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ding over, Dr Neigebaur reascended 
the Danube to Karlowitz, whence he 
proposed visiting the battle-fields of 
the late war. On the eve of his de- 
parture, whilst seeking a guide, he 
was so fortunate as to meet with a 
young officer who had been all through 
the war, and who proposed revisiting 
the ground he had fought over but a 
year previously. The Doctor joyfully 
accepted his offer of companionship, 
and, with three horses, they entered 
a boat to cross the Danube. A strik- 
ing and affecting incident occurred 
during the passage. To a plaintive 
melancholy air, the boatmen, when at 
a short distance from shore, began to 
sing a naricane or dirge, such as it is 
the custom of the South Sclavonians 
to chant over their dead. When they 
ceased, the officer asked them whose 
fate they thus bewailed. 

** Look yonder, sir,” one of them 
replied, pointing with his oar to a 
place where something white appear- 
ed upon the river’s surface. ‘* Do 
you not see the human head upon 
the water? It is that of a Magyar 
Officer, a tender mother’s darling, a 
daintily-bred lad, who, last summer, 
dragged himself, covered with wounds, 
to the shores of the Danube. A com- 
passionate Servian woman took him 
into her house, nursed him like her 
own child, and did all she could to 
save his life. But all was of no use, 
and in three days he was dead, and 
we buried the poor boy in the meadow 
next the river. This spring the waters 
overflowed the meadow, and have not 
again retreated. And thus has the 
poor Magyar been washed out of his 

grave, and has come to a wet 
one, and doubtless has no notion how 
it happened. But we never come this 
way without singing him a naricanje, 
since neither his mother nor his sister 
can sing him one; for surely they 
little think that he is lying in water 
and mud, hard by Karlowitz.” 

Gazing in the direction indicated, 
the travellers distinguished the out- 
lines of a human body in a shallow 
part of the stream not far from the 
bank. The head had wasted away 
to a bare skull, the eddies of the 
stream played with the thin arms, 
and the tattered remains of a grey 
military cloak floated in the sunshine 
on the water. The effect of the 
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ghastly object was heightened by the 
melancholy aspect of the scenery, as 
the travellers approached, after half 
an hour’s descent of the Danube, the 
convent of Kovil, the goal of their 
little voyage. Surrounded by poplars 
and willow-trees, and reflected in the 
still waters, then perfectly calm and 
clear, the ruins of the Servian con- 
vent rose upon the very brink of the 
Danube. Right and left the eye met 
nothing but an endless and weari- 
somely uniform expanse of reeds. Not 
a single inequality of surface, grassy 
hillock, or wooded knoll, varied the 
monotony of the scene, whose silence 
was broken only by the stork or wild- 
duck. The convent was as still as 
the stream and swamps that sur- 
rounded it. It consists of a single 
house, whose upper portion was for- 
merly tenanted by the archimandrite, 
the lower being divided into cells for 
the monks. But Perczel’s torch has 
passed that way; and when Dr 
Neigebaur visited the place, the ruins 
afforded scanty shelter to six monks 
and the needy family of their convent 
servant. Only one monk was at 
home, a venerable white- bearded 
man, bowed with age, who joyfully 
greeted the Doctor’s companion as an 
acquaintance whom he believed to 
have remained on one of Hungary’s 
bloody battle-fields. The old man 
showed them over the place, bitterly 
bewailing the havoc war had played 
with his tranquil abode. ‘* Small 
respect,” he said, ‘* did Perczel show 
for sacred things when he passed 
here in April last year, on his retreat 
to Peterwardein, after the lost battle 
of Moschorin. We had all fled. The 
convent was empty. On our return, 
we not only found it in ashes, but 
the graves had been opened and 
profaned, the bones of the dead scat- 
tered about, the mouldering corpses 
thrown into the wells, whilst half- 
burnt fragments of the coffins were 
found at the places where the sacri- 
legious horde had had their watch- 
fires. We collected the bones and 
buried them in one grave.” He led 
the way to the larger of the two 
churches. A grave-stone of red 
marble, wrenched from the earth, 
lay across the entrance, and they 
had to climb over it. The interior 
of the building had once been magni- 
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ficent. All splendour had now dis- 
appeared. The walls were blackened 
with smoke, and disfigured by innu- 
merable bullet-marks. An image of 
the Virgin had served as target to the 
soldiery. The marble pavement was 
torn up and broken, and the vaults 
exposed to view. 

“* Where is her grave?” anxiously 
inquired the officer of the old monk. 

*¢ There, sir, to the right, near the 
entrance, there lies Maria Stratimiro- 
vich, the young wife of the Servian 
leader, who died on the 4th August 
1848, killed by the terrible emotions 
occasioned her by the circumstances 
of the time, and especially by the 
political discord in her own family— 
her father being an enthusiastic Ser- 
vian, and her brother, Stephen Zako, 
as zealous a Magyar. She it was 
whom Perczel’s soldiers chiefly sought 
when they ransacked the graves. But 
a miracle protected her. Her resting- 
place escaped discovery.” 

The future historian of the Hun- 
garian war will find the latter half 
of Dr Neigebaur’s second volume 
quite worth an attentive perusal, 
containing, as it does, a lucid and 
interesting account of some of the 
most important movements and ac- 
tions of the campaign, given to the 
Doctor upon the ground by his mili- 
tary companion. The chapter en- 
titled ‘* Kac and the Roman Sconces,” 
is a particularly graphic and well- 
told narrative of the battle which 
exercised so great an influence on the 
future course and termination of the 
war. Wecannot here do more than 
cite the heroism of Stratimirovich 
who, when his Servians were in 
confusion, and on the eve of flight, 
drew a pistol from his belt to commit 
suicide. ‘*Go!” he said, to his 
faltering followers—“ go, all of ye, 
whilst I remain and blow out my 
brains ; for, to share your flight, or 
perish by the enemy’s hands, were 
equal disgrace!” The threat was 
effectual—the Servians again turned 
their faces to the foe, and, after a 
desperate struggle, drove them back 
to Neusatz. Thither Dr Neigebaur 
and his friend followed in their foot- 
Steps, and, after passing a night in 
the same damp crib at the White 
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Ship which the Doctor had formerly 
shared with Hassan the pipe-maker, 
set out next morning for the pleasant 
village of Kulpin. ‘* Like four black 
flashes of lightning,” writes the Doc- 
tor in his usual fresh and pleasant 
strain, ‘‘ sped the stallions, harnessed 
to our light carriage, through the 
bright sunny morning. ‘The sleeves 
of the peasant drivers—who seemed 
to consider it an honour to drive an 
officer to whose name was attached 
the memory of many a bold enter- 
prise—fluttered in the piping breeze ; 
the whips cracked, the manes stream- 
ed, the earth groaned beneath the 
hoofs, and the cloud of dust that 
enveloped carriage and horses might 
have made the distant passenger 
believe that all the hussars who lay 
buried around in the cool soil of the 
puzta, had risen from their graves, 
and were charging, in serried squa- 
dron, to ‘plunder and burn some 
Servian village.” At Pirosch, horses 
were changed, and whilst this was 
doing, the travellers entered the inn. 
Here was considerable excitement 
amongst a party of peasants, who 
sat at a table in their loose linen 
trousers, wide-sleeved shirts, and 
blue jackets, with their cocked hats 
on one side of their heads, and their 
short pipes stuck under their black 
mustaches. A man, apparently from 
the town, dressed in a suit of summer 
stuff, of a large lattice-work pattern, 
with spurs on his boots, a riding- 
whip under his arm, and a white 
* democrat” (hat so called) on his 
head, paced the little room with 
jingling strides. 

* Acquitted, say you?” exclaimed 
the peasants, almost with one voice, 
just as the Doctor entered the room, 
and striking their fists upon the table. 

‘* Acquitted like a saint! Declared 
innocent as a child! Washed as clean 
as the dirty floor of your rooms at 
Christmas! May become obergespan* 
any minute, if he only pleases!” cried 
the bespurred man, his voice rising 
into a yell as he spoke, whilst at 
every sentence, as if to clench its 
truth, he lashed the air with his riding- 
whip till it whistled again. 

‘“‘Eh, but that must—” the pea- 
sants began to object. 
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“‘ What must? who must?” inter- 
rupted the man in lattice - work, 
spreading out his legs, colossus fa- 
shion, and propping himself with both 
hands upon the table. ‘* Has any 
one of you anything to object to his 
acquittal?” And again he paced the 
floor with long impatient strides. 

“JT was there at the time!” said 
one of the peasants. ‘I heard the 
thing myself!” 

“Then go and say so, if you have 
the courage!” retorted the gentle- 
mah with the horsewhip. ‘* Acquitted 
and released, I tell yon! I saw him 
yesterday at S——, at the tavern ;— 
drank wine as if he had never seen 
blood in his life.” 

** Perhaps you were deceived by a 
resemblance, Mr Notary,” suggested 
one of the peasants. 

“ Deceived?” repeated the notary, 
laughing out loud—‘I deceived? And 
what if I show yon in black and 
white that C—— is acquitted and 
free? What will you say then?” 

“IT can’t believe it,” replied the 
other. ‘‘It is possible there may be 
two of the same name, and that one 
of them is really innocent.” 

** But when I tell you that it is 
C——,, the same C——, the C—— 
who had the two old men shot at 
Kula?” 

The peasants shook their heads and 
said nothing. 

‘“T was then at K——,” said one 
of them, an elderly man, after a pause 
of some duration, ‘‘ a few days before 
the Magyars had plundered our vil- 
lage, and I had fled. In the whole 
of K——- not a single Servian was to 
be seen. The Hungarian Commissary 
had forced them all to leave in one 
day ; and I myself was protected only 
by my knowledge of Hungarian. One 
morning I met, outside the place, two 
old Servians, grey-haired men, ema- 
ciated, and in tattered clothes. They 
were the two oldest inhabitants of 
K——, Nica Marian, and Gaja 
Grozdic. ‘Whence come you?’ I 
asked them. ‘From the swamps,’ 


they answered : ‘ we live there in con- 
cealment, with the sky for our sole 
roof; but the women and children 
are dying of hunger and fever, so we 
are going to the Commissary at K——, 
to beg him, in God’s name, and for 
our poor children’s sake, to suffer us 
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to return to our homes.’ And the 
two old men entered the place, and 
got themselves conducted to C——. 
With a sort of foreboding of evil, I 
followed them, and stationed myself 
under a tree in front.of the house, 
whilst Nica Marian and Gaza Grozdic 
were inside, supplicating the Com- 
missary. I could make out nothing 
but crying and cursing, and then two 
shots, that seemed to go through my 
heart. It is all over with them, I 
thought. That evening the heyduke 
came into the tavern, and sat down 
to a bottle of wine. Some Hungarian 
peasants joined him. ‘* What is there 
new, Janos ?’ asked they. ‘ Nothing,’ 
answered he; ‘we shot a couple of 
vad raczok in the court of the house, 
two decrepid old dogs! You should 
have seen how the rascals knelt before 
his worship, the Commissary, and 
embraced his knees, and wanted him 
to let them come back to K ! 
But his worship is a true Magyar and 
a patriot, and not the man to be mol- 
lified by a couple of old wild Raczen. 
‘* Hallo there!” he calls to me; 
‘¢ what are we to do with these Servian 
beasts?” ‘* Beat them well, and kick 
them out, your worship,” says I. 
* No, not that,” said he. ‘* Then send 
them before the tribunal,” I answered. 
*¢ The tribunal would let them escape ; 
the knaves have done nothing,” said 
his worship. Then he walked up and 
down the room a bit, and at last,—‘ I 
tell you what, Janos,” said he, ‘‘ take 
them out into the court and shoot 
them, and so we shall be quit of the 
dogs!” I did not need twice telling, 
but bound the old ruffians at once, 
and shot them down like mad hounds.’ 
And then,” concluded the peasant, 
**T got to know what had been done 
with the poor fellows; but what 
could I do?” 

‘** And now,” said the notary, “ you 
know also what has been done to the 
commissary. If he comes to be ober- 
gespan, and hears that you heard the 
two shots, he will have a bench put 
under your belly and fifty blows upon 
your back, as a reward for not having 
fallen dead upon the spot.” 

‘That is not the worst that might 
occur!” interposed another peasant. 
“There might happen to you what 
happened to the Pope of Z——. The 
Hungarian commissary viewed him 
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unfavourably, but knew not exactly 
how to work his will upon him. One 
day, in the depth of winter, he asked 
him to dine with him. The Pope, 
suspecting no harm, droveover. The 
commissary sat alone with him in his 
room, and drank to him again and 
again. The poor Pope could not 
imagine to what he owed such a 
great honour. At last, when the 
Pope had had more wine than enough, 
the commissary drew a pistol. ‘Yon 
have drunk, you Servian dog,’ he 
cried, ‘and now pay!’ And he shot 
his guest through the heart. Then he 
called his servant, wrapped the body 
in a cloak, bade the Pope’s coachman 
put his horses to, and then, with help 
of his servant, lifted the corpse into 
the carriage. ‘Now drive your drunk- 
en master home,’ cried he to the coach- 
man, ‘and have a care he does not 
fall into the snow.’ The coachman 
drove home, and it was only when 
they came to lift the Pope from the 
carriage that they found he was shot 
dead.” 

The indignant peasants had got 
into a narrative vein, and the neces- 
sity of departure alone prevented Dr 
Neigebaur from hearing further re- 
velations of Hungarian misrule, re- 
velations that may be discredited by 
partisans, but of whose foundation in 
truth there can unfortunately be little 
doubt. It is equally certain that 
there was much mutual aggravation. 
Dr Neigebaur confirms the worst 
accounts we have met with of the ill 
blood subsisting between the various 
races that make up the population 
of Hungary. From Kulpin the doc- 
tor proceeded to the town of Temerin, 
the scene of some desperate fighting 
in the month of August 1848, when, 
by a night attack, Stratimirovich and 
his servants wrenched it from its 
Hungarian garrison. Accidentally, 
or by design, the place was set on 
fire, a high wind fanned the flames, 
and the victors were compelled to 
abandon their conquest, of which, in 
the morning, but a heap of ruins 
remained. ‘Two-and-twenty months 
later, Dr Neigebaur visited the place, 
accompanied by one who had taken 
part in its storming. As yet there 
were no signs of rebuilding. The 
roofless houses looked sadly deso- 
late. Scarcely one-half of the popu- 
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lation had returned, and wretched 
was the plight of most of those who 
had. The travellers entered a court, 
where a family had established itself, 
A roof of reeds scarcely sheltered 
them from the rain. A trunk, some 
straw for a bed, a jug, and the image 
of a saint, composed the whole furni- 
ture of the place. In one corner a 
quantity of rusty iron—horse-shoes, 
axes, chairs, fittings of carriages, and 
the like—picked out of the ruins, was 
carefully collected. In another corner 
of the court, upon a patch of earth 
a few yards square, was a wretched 
kitchen - garden, where beans and 
cabbage grew. ‘* You have sad times 
of it,” said the Servian officer, in 
Hungarian, to a woman who came to 
meet the strangers. Sad enough they 
were, she said, but she and hers con- 
soled themselves with the thought 
that they had not brought their mis- 
fortunes upon themselves. They wish- 
ed no war, and would have given up 
the place, but the Hungarian gentle- 
men would not hear of it, and so ruin 
overtook them. Coid and hunger 
had been her lot all the previous 
winter, but now there was grain in 
the ground, and between that and 
harvest-time some houses would be 
built. As yet, all their efforts had 
been directed to establish mills to grind 
their corn when they got it. The 
first thing was bread to eat, the second 
a roof to eat it under. At Temer- 
in, the Servians had destroyed the 
place and occasioned all this misery ; 
a few miles off, at St Thomas, the 
Hungarians had had their turn. For 
one year and a half, the fields and 
moors between the two places were 
the scene of daily and desperate con- 
flicts, and on either side the road are 
the graves of thousands of stout com- 
batants. Dr Neigebaur’s closing chap- 
ter is devoted to St Thomas, and to 
its heroic defence by the Servians, 
whose final defeat, by overwhelming 
numbers, threw the whole of the 
Bachkor into the hands of the Hun- 
garians. The tale has been often told, 


but still the Doctor contrives to make 
this chapter as interesting as any 
in his book. We are compelled to 
limit our extracts from it to a few 
reflections suggested to lim by @& 
stroll through the town, and by the 
traces of barbarous violence he there 
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witnessed. Until its capture by 
Perczel, the place had suffered little. 
But Perczel’s presence in a conquered 
place implied fire, pillage, and pro- 
fanation of all things holy. And 
whilst on this subject, Dr Neigebaur 
expresses himself as follows :— 

“The memoirs of Hungarian no- 
tables, and the published accounts 
of recent events in Hungary, are 
inexhaustible in discriptions of the 
cruelties exercised by the Servians. It 
has been the fashion—indeed a condi- 
tion of a liberal treatment of the sub- 
ject—to attribute robbery, murder, 
every excess and cruelty, in short, 
exclusively to the opponents of the 
Hungarians. The Hungarian news- 
papers, of the years 1848-49, have 
given this tone, and whoever writes 
about Hungary cannot sufficiently put 
forward the humanity and chivalry 
with which the Magyars carried on 
the war, and the barbarity displayed 
by the ‘Raizen.’ But let any one 
travel through South Hungary, and see 
the Servian places in which Hungarian 
troops, the Hungarian places which 
Servian troops, entered, and he will 
assuredly dissent from an opinion that 
threatens to introduce an untruth into 
history. I write now of what I have 
myself seen, and all who have written 
otherwise have either seen nothing, 
and have not, like myself, taken the 
trouble to traverse the country in all 
directions, or they have wilfully sup- 
pressed a portion of the truth. I write 
as I now do, although fully aware 
that, in the eyes of thousands, no man 
can be of enlightened political opinions 
who is not ready to pin his faith to the 
humanity with which the Hungarians 
catried on the war; and I affirm that 
Austria, that Germany, that the world 
in general, has no conception of the 
degree of inhumanity with which the 
Hungarian army played havoc in 
South Hungary. I shall be asked for 
facts. I do not confine myself to 
mere assertions ; in the course of my 
wanderings I have brought forward 
many facts, and I will now bring 
forward more.” 
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The Doctor then describes the as- 
pect of St Thomas, and especially of 
its church, which had been treated in 
the same way as that of the Greek 
convent at Kovil. And he establishes 
one striking difference between the 
conduct of the two parties. During 
the whole of his travels, he did not 
meet with a single Hungarian church 
which the Servians had in the slight- 
est degree profaned, although oppor- 
tunities were certainly not wanting, 
since, in almost every place inha- 
bited by Servians, there are both 
Evangelical and Catholic churches, 
with congregations composed of the 
Servians’ mortal foes. But he adds 
that, as far as he went through the 
country, he found no place, through 
which the Hungarians had even 
merely passed, where the Servian 
church had not been profaned, ra- 
vaged, burned, and put to the most 
filthy uses. 

‘* We left the church. On the pub- 
lic square was a troop of young girls. 
The bagpiper played, and they danced. 
Music and dancing amongst ruins! 
It bespeaks a prodigious elasticity of 
soul. There were only girls dancing, 
however, and young newly-married 
women, who, amongst the Servians, 
enjoy certain privileges of maiden- 
hood for a year after marriage. One 
girl was particularly remarkable for 
her high spirits. I asked her why 
she was so joyous? 

“*Perczel has burnt my house 
down!’ she gaily answered. ‘Were 
I sad, I should get no husband to 
give me another.’ 

‘** The young men sat or stood upon 
beams and fragments of wall, without 
the circle of dancers. 

““¢ Why do you not dance?’ the 
officer asked them. 

‘*¢ Sir,’ was the reply, ‘since we 
learned to fight, we have forgotten 
how to dance.’” 

Thus characteristically does Dr 
Neigebaur close his narrative. A 
more agreeable and interesting Ger- 
man book of the class has not, for a 
long time, come under our notice. 
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JOHN RINTOUL; OR, THE FRAGMENT OF THE WRECK. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


‘ T7’s a’ because ye will have your 
ain gate. What ails ye to stay ae 
night langer at hame? Black March 
weather, and no a star in the sky; 
and me your married wife, John Rin- 
toul!” 

‘*‘ Eh, Euphie, woman!” 

John Rintoul made no other an- 
swer; but he scratched his black head 
dubiously, and throwing one wistful 
glance at his pretty wife, as she ga- 
thered herself up in her elbow-chair, 
cast another at the window, through 
which the lowering sky without, met 
him with an answering frown. The 
wind was whistling wildly round the 
point, which deprived the waves in 
Elie bay of their full share of the tur- 
moil without; but even here, shel- 
tered though it was, the roll of the 
surf on the shore sounded like a per- 
petual capnonade ; and the dark sky 
lowered upon the dark water, with 
only the fierce crest of a wave, or the 
breast of some benighted sea-mew, 
desperately fluttering to its nest, to 
break the universal blackness of the 
storm. 

Scarcely the breadth of an ordinary 
street interposes between this window 
and the high-water mark to which 
these waves have reached to-night. 
The room has a boarded floor, very 
clean and white, just brightened here 
and there with a faint trace of the 
golden sand which Captain Rintoul 
crushes under his heel, as he sways 
himself between his wife’s chair and 
the window. The twilight is slowly 
darkening into night—all the earlier 
for this squall; and the fire-light leaps 
about all the corners, throwing a bril- 
liant illumination upon the bed before 
it, with its magnificent patchwork 
quilt, and curtains of red and white 
linen. At the foot of the bed, the 
chest of drawers stands solemnly, con- 
scious of its own importance, support- 
ing, with sober dignity, the looking- 
glass, and the family Bible, and two 
or three of the grandest shells. Be- 
tween it and the door, gravely dis- 
coursing with those fugitive moments 
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whose course it tells, the eight-day 
clock, sagacious and self-absorbed, 
glorifies the wall with the carvings of 
its mahogany case. There is a small 
round table—mahogany too, with a 
raised ledge round it, like the edge of 
a tray—in the middle of the room. 
On ordinary occasions, this table 
stands in a corner, tilted up into the 
perpendicular, for display, and not for 
use; but to-night Mrs Rintoul has 
had a solemn tea, and her table, in 
all its magnificence, has been doing 
service, as on a very great occasion, 
though only a family party have as- 
sembled round it. One still sits by 
it, playing abstractedly with its carved 
rim. You can see his blue sailor- 
dress, his short black curls, and how 
his face is half-turned towards Agnes 
Raeburn by the fireside yonder; but 
a brown hand, well formed, though 
scarred and weatherbeaten, supports 
his forehead, and the face itself is in 
shadow. 

Mrs Rintoul sitting there, half- 
angry, half-crying, in her elbow-chair 
—at present convinced that she has 
said something unanswerable—was 
Euphie Raeburn a year ago, the belle 
and toast of Elie. The fire lights up 
her pretty self-willed face, with its 
full red pouting lips and flushed cheeks, 
and the soft flaxen hair, which hangs 
in short thick curls just under her 
brow. She is only two-and-twenty, 
an acknowledged beauty, a wife whose 
husband is very proud of her—as 
Euphie herself feels he has good rea- 
son to be—and, crowning glory of all, 
a young mother, whom every one has 
been petting, and nursing, and hu- 
mouring, since ever little Johnnie 
came home—after all, only a month 
ago. Little Johnnie lies on her knee, 
his long white frock sweeping over 
the arm of her chair ; and she herself 
has still something of the state and 
dignity of an invalid. No wonder 
that tears of vexation and impatience 
glitter in Euphie’s eyes, and that a 
flat contradiction of her will, seems an 
impossible thing to John. 
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So he stands between the window 
and the table, rubbing his fingers 
through his short black hair, and 
swaying on one heel helplessly. John 
Rintoul, sailing long voyages for ten 
good years, and being the most frugal 
of good sailors all the time, is rich 
enough now to call himself joint-owner 
of the strong little sloop which rocks 
yonder on the troubled water at Elie 
pier. Joint-owner with Samuel Rae- 
burn, his father-in-law, writing him- 
self Captain of the ‘‘ Euphemia,” and 
having his own father, an old respect- 
able fisherman, and Patrick, his young 
brother, for his crew. They are to 
sail to the Baltic in a day or two from 
Anster, another little town a few 
miles down the Firth ; and John had 
made up his mind to proceed so far 
to-night. 

“It’s no canny sailing at night,” 
said Agnes from the corner. ‘ Stay 
at hame, John, lad, when Euphie 
wants you—what’s the good of vexing 
Euphie ?—and ye can sail the morn’s 
morning, when the blast’s by.” 

‘Gin the morn’s morning were 
here, ye would wile him to bide till 
the morn’s nicht,” said a deep voice 
from the window. ‘I’m no the man 
to vex a woman —’specially a bit 
creature like Euphie there ; but I’ve 
brought him up a’ his days never to 
gang back of his word, and I canna 
change my counsel noo. John, you're 
captain, and I’m naething but fore- 
mast Jack; but if you’re no coming, 
Tl step down to the sloop mysel 
—the wind’ll be on afore we round 
the point, if ye’re no a’ the cle- 
verer.” 

‘“* Eh, my patience, hear till him !” 
exclaimed Euphie, “as if the wind 
hadna been on, and routing like a’ the 
beasts in the wood, for twa guid hours 
and mair!” 

There was no answer ; but the dark 
figure in the recess of the window 
shut out the faint lingerings of day- 
light as the experienced father exa- 
mined the sky—and Euphie lifted up 
her infant to its sorely-tempted father, 
and Patie Rintoul, under the shelter 
of his hand, cast sidelong glances at 
Agnes. Free of all responsibility in 
the matter, the youth waited for his 
orders—and John himself, captain 
and superior as he was, strong in the 
old filial reverence which the fisher 
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patriarch had done nothing to lessen, 
waited for his father’s decision with 
an anxiety which he scarcely could 
conceal. 

‘* IT never gang back o’ my word,” 
said the old man at length, slowly ; 
‘I’ve been kent by that sign as far 
as the northmost fisher town that ever 
sent boats to a drave; but your 
mother at hame has kent me coming 
and gaun this forty years guid, and 
nae miscarriage, the Lord being boun- 
tiful; and I’ve faced a waur nicht than 
this, baith on the Firth and the open 
sea. Is’t the year out, Euphie, my 
woman, since John and you were 
married ? ” 

** No till a week come the morn,” 
said Euphie, with a little sob, ‘and 
that was what I wanted him to bide 
for, to haud the day.” 

** Weel, weel—ye’ll haud the day 
yet mony a blythe year,” said the old 
man with propheticgravity, ‘‘andye’re 
no to take the first ane as an ill sign, 
if it’s no so cheerie as it might be ;— 
but I mind it’s the auld law that a 
man should bide and comfort his wife 
till the year’s dune; and as Euphie is 
so sair set against ye sailing the nicht, 
for a’ ye passed your word to Bailie 
Tod to takein your lading the morn— 
if ye take my counsel, you'll stay at 
hame, John, and I'll be caution for 
the sloop that naething but the will of 
Providence keeps it out of Anster 
harbour this nicht : ye can come east 
on your ain feet, and join us the 
morn.” 

‘Eh, John, ye’ll bide now!” cried 
Euphie, eagerly—her anxiety did not 
reach so far as to tremble for the 
safety of the first John Rintoul. 

‘Its very guid of ye, father,” said 
the captain with hesitation, “and I’m 
sure I would have nae man gang for 
me where I was feared to gang mysel; 
but it’s no for the nicht, you see—I 
dinna care a button for the nicht ; its 


- a’ Euphie, there; she’s but a bit 


delicate thing, that’s had her ain gate 
a’ her days; and I dinna ken what 
glamour’s on me—I canna gang 
against her.” : 
‘Nae occasion — nae occasion, 
John,” said the old man, shortly; “I 
maun be stepping mysel: good night, 
lad—ye’ll get nae ill of pleasuring 
your wife. Patie, I would like ye to 
gie a look in, and see your mother. I 
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took fareweel of her mysel, an hour 
ago; but I'll gang by the door with ye, 
on the road to the sloop. Euphie, 
yell be guid to a’body, and mind 
your duty, the time we're away ; 
you're no a young lassie noo, ye ken 
—you’re a married wife, with a house 
to keep, and bairns to bring up, godly 
and soberly—guid nicht to ye, my 
woman; and fare-ye-weel, bairnie, 
and God send ye grow up to be a 
comfort. Nancy, lass, fare-ye-weel ; 
its a gey lang voyage we're sailing on 
—an auld man may never see ye a’, 
young things and blythe, again.” 

He had stepped ont into the full 
glow of the firelight, an old man, 
rugged and weatherbeaten. It was 
not necessary to see him first in Elie 
kirk, in his Sabbath dress, and with 
his grave slow movements and rever- 
ent face, to understand the place he 
had reached among his fellows—Elder 
John— not without a solemn con- 
sciousness of the weight of office, a 
respect for the eldership in his own 
person, @ conscious responsibility in 
all matters where advice seemed call- 
ed for, and a little tendency to ‘ im- 
prove” events for his own edification, 
as well as for the use of listeners. A 
personage in his appearance—old age, 
and storm, and trial, adding a certain 
homely dignity to the form and sta- 
ture, which in earlier manhood were 
famous for nothing but strength—old 
John Rintoul had a visible will and en- 
ergy about him, which gained expres- 
sion in every word and step, in every 
emphatic motion of his head, and deli- 
berate syllabie of his speech. Honour- 
able and upright beyond suspicion, as 
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tenacious of the respect belonging to 
his humble name as if it bad been a 
duke’s, and unused for many a year 
to veil his bonnet to any created 
mortal, unless on chance occasions, or 
on questions exclusively belonging to 
their sphere, to the minister and the 
good wife—only one or two other men 
in Elie held such a position as John 
Rintoul, fisherman though he was. 
His heavy eyebrows, reddish, but 
deeply grizzled, his furrowed brow 
and patriarchal locks and solemn deli- 
berate speech, not without its pomp 
of stately words, 


‘ Such as grave livers do in Scotland use,” 


were in perfect keeping with each 
other. So were the profound religious 
feelings, strong enough to startle into 
touching meekness and humility, on 
extreme occasions, a spirit by nature 
and habit proud, and the deep, un- 
acknowledged, undemonstrated ten- 
derness lying at the bottom of his 
heart. 

They gathered round him with 
something like awe, as he stood in 
the firelight bidding them farewell, 
and Euphie bent over her baby to 
hide the chill presentiment which his 
words brought over her; and Agnes 
watched his moving lips with dilated 
eyes, full of tears which she was 
afraid to shed. Then his hard, strong 
hand grasped theirs successively— 
then the sand upon the floor crashed 
under his heavy footstep—the door 
opened and closed, admitting a sudden 
blast; and John Rintoul and his 
youngest child, the Benjamin of his 
heart, went out into the storm. 


CHAPTER II.. 


Early darkness, shutting in gradu- 
ally, one by one, the pale streaks of 
sky in the west—out seaward, an 
unbroken gloom already settling upon 
the western point of Elie bay, like a 
wall of defence against the advancing 
storm, and lines of deadly white 
running out here and there upon the 
Firth, like the pale horse of the pro- 
phet—a fierce March wind chafing 
itself to-passion here, among the few 
trees which skirt the suburbs of the 
little town, and leaping forth with a 
loud howl like a hungry wolf to join 


its brother madmen on the sea—a 
rush of waters close at hand, the 
angry surf of Elie shore, and a dis- 
tant groan, more ominous still, telling 
how they fight upon the unprotected 
rocks, along the coast where the sloop 
must take its journey. The spray 
comes up dashing upon Patie Rin- 
toul’s face, as they leave his brother’s 
door. The young sailor puts up his 
hand quietly to wipe it away. His 
heart is absorbed, beholding the little 
figure in the fireside corner, and 
meditating how he can steal away 
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from Auster harbour in to-morrow’s 
gloaming, to say another good-by to 
Agnes before he goes to sea. But 
to-night’s voyage does not trouble 
Patie, for these waves have been his 
playthings since his earliest remem- 
brance, when he himself slowly woke 
into consciousness, sitting in the sun- 
shine with a great stone in his lap to 
keep his little baby figure upright, 
while his mother baited the lines, and 
his father put on his seagoing gear, 
in preparation for ‘‘ the drave.” 

But the stately step of old John 
Rintoul falters a little on the stony 
road. Strange, solemn fancies come 
into his mind, whether he will or no; 
and, with a singular intense excite- 
ment, he thinks he sees little figures 
of children. beckoning to him from 
the low black rocks, or out of the 
tawny surf of the advancing sea. 
‘“‘ Willie, Mary, little Nelly,” mur- 
murs the old man, unawares; and 
then, gradually wakening up, he 
passes his hand over his eyes, to put 
away the mist out of which these 
little figures have sprung; but still 
there is something glistening under 
his heavy folded eyelids, and his 
heart repeats, out of the deep love 
and sorrow which cannot desert the 
dead infants of his house, these 
names of his children who have ‘‘ gone 
before.” 

Why does he think of them now? 
Willie, had he lived, would have 
been a man, nearly forty years old 
to-day ! but his father sees him, and 
yearns over him, in his little white 
night-gown and close cap—the first- 
born, the beginning of his strength. 
It is the living who have faded into 
shadows. Even Patie here, whom 
they call the father’s favourite at 
home, becomes as indistinct and re- 
mote as John whom they have left— 
and the old man’s heart is with the 
little children, the blossoms of his 
youth. 

“It’s the wean that’s put them in 
my head—it’s the wean that’s put 
them in my head,” says the old man, 
half-aloud, and his eyes are full of 
tears. : 

But Patie, meanwhile, with his 
heart wrapped in a soft twilight of its 
own, walks silently by his father’s 
side, a very world apart from all his 
father’s dreamings. ‘The love-charm 
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is strong on Patie; and all the songs 
that heart of man has woven for 
itself, to give its youthful rapture 
utterance, are chiming through his 
fascinated mind. Far from him, and 
invisible, is the spiritual world from 
which angels come to minister; for 
the earth, always young, thrills with 
warm life to the youth’s every breath 
and footstep, and his heart beats high 
with sweet inarticulate joy, and grows 
breathless with sweeter hope. 

Father! father! little hands seem 
to clasp your fingers—little gentle 
touches come upon you, and small 
white figures beckon and voices call 
out of the night, out of the storm, 
floating away like fairy music into 
the unseen sea. What brings these 
heaven-departed children out of the 
Master’s presence, and over all this 
lifetime of years—what brings them 
here to-night ? 

** And the sloop’s no sailed yet— 
and my man and my two sons to 
gang down the Firth this night,” 
said Christian Beatoun, John Rin- 
toul’s wife, as she stood at her door 
looking out. ‘‘ Ye needna speak to 
me, Ailie; I ken of as mony kind 
providences and preservations as ony 
man’s wife in the haill town ; but it’s 
owre precious a freight—far owre 
precious a freight. Ye're ill enough 
yoursel when ye have ane in peril, 
and it’s nae good, John or you either 
telling me; for do I no ken it’s a 
clean tempting of Providence to trust 
a haill family, and a’ ae puir creature 
has in the world, to ae boat? Eh, 
woman, it’s easy speaking; but los- 
ing ane would be losing a’, if it was 
the Lord’s pleasure to send such a 
judgment on me.” 

“Ye’re meaning, ye can trust Him 
with ane, but ye canna trust Him 
with a’, Kirstin,” answered her sister- 
in-law, somewhat severely.  Ailie 
Rintoul had all the harsher features 
of her brother John, and was of less 
visible kindliness —a childless wife, 
too, wanting the mother’s manifold 
experiences. 

But Kirstin only wrung her hands 
and repeated, ‘* Eh, woman, it’s easy 
speaking !” 

Her husband and her son were ap- 
proaching just then the little triangular 
corner in which her house stood—it 


was out of the direct way to the shore, 
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and the old man hesitated at the angle 
of the street. 

“T bade your mother farewell an 
hour ago,” he said, half within him- 
self,“‘ and yet some way I canna pass 
the door. She’s been a guid wife to 
me this five-and-forty year—Kirstin, 
poor woman! I would like to see 
her face again, whatever may happen; 
and if the Lord spares me to come 
hame—”’ 

The old man turned the corner 
abruptly, all unobserved by the happy 
absorbed Patie, who was still too 
much engrossed with his own fancies 
to perceive his father’s. 

“*Ts’t you back again, John?” ex- 
claimed Kirstin. ‘* You'll no be gaun 
to sail the night ? ” 

“*T came for naething but a freit,” 
said the old man; ‘just a bairnly 
fancy in my ain mind, and to bring 
Patie to say fareweel to his mother. 
Im for away this very minute, 
Kirstin ; the ither man is sure to be 
waiting on us in the sloop, and I’ve 
gien John my word to take her on to 
Anster: he’s to join us there the 
morn ; ye’ll see him before he leaves 
the Elie. Now, my woman, fare-ye- 
weel ance mair. I’llaye uphaud ye’ve 
been a guid wife to me, Kirstin Bea- 
toun, if it was the last words I had to 
say, and the Lord gie ye your recom- 
pense in His ain time—though I dinna 
need to tell you that such a thing as 
recompense comesna frae our merits, 
but His mercies. I canna tell what’s 
come owre me the night; my mind’s 
aye rinning on little Willie and Mary, 
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and the rest of the bairns that’s de- 
parted. But fare-ye-weel, Kirstin, 
ance for a’—and pit you aye your 
trust in the Lord, and wait to see 
what an ill providence is to bring 
forth, before you let your heart repine 
—noo, I maun away.” 

“‘ John, you’re meaning something,” 
cried his wife, anxiously ; ‘* you’re 
wanting to break some misfortune to 
me!” 

‘“*“No me—no me!” said the old 
man. ‘I’m no just sure what I mean 
mysel ; but ye’ll mind it, Kirstin, and 
it'll come clear some time. Fare-ye- 
weel, Ailie—fareweel to ye a’. I 
maun away to the sloop. I’ve sailed 
mony a coarser night, and nevér 
thought twice about it.” 

Saying this, with a prompt and 
ready step, as of one whose mind was 
disburdened; John Rintoul went his 
way. His wife followed him for a 
few steps, eagerly directing his atten- 
tion to the storm ; but the storm was 
checked by a momentary lull, and the 
clouds breaking overhead gave a 
glimpse of a tragic moon climbing 
these gloomy heights from point to 
point. The sailor’s wife received her 
son’s farewell with a relieved heart, 
and returned to the door, from which 
she could watch them as they has- 
tened to their little vessel. She was 
too much accustomed to such depar- 
tures to think of remonstrating and 
weeping like the impatient Euphie, 
and her fears were calmed by the 
lessening violence of both winds and 
waves. 


CHAPTER III. 


The fire is trimmed, the hearth 
swept, the lamp, high and remote, 
burns solitarily for its own forlorn en- 
joyment, over the lofty mantel-shelf, 
and the little circle round the fireside 
is silent, listening with various mus- 
ings to the subdued sound of the wind 
without, and the murmur of the sea. 

The baby has fallen asleep softly on 
the bosom of the young mother ; she 
is bending her face over him, half in 
shadow — rosy shadow, warm and 
glowing — and touching gently with 
delicate fingers, now his little clench- 
ed hand, now his downy infant cheek. 
The awe with which her father-in- 


law’s farewell filled her has faded 
from the light heart of Euphie; but 
she has fallen instead into the stillness: 
of a dream. 

A year ago Euphie Raeburn dreamed 
romances—dreamed distinct histories, 
full of joyous events, and words that 
made her heart beat ; and you almost 
could have read them then in the 
absorbed eye glimmering under its- 
drooped lid, in the soft cheek flushing 
under the pressure of her supporting 
hand, and in the hasty scarce-drawn 
breath of the half-closed lips. But 
sweetly now the calm breath comes 
and goes upon the baby’s brow, and 
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over all her fair face lies such a sha- 
dow of repose, such a full unspeakable 
content, as might charm all fear and 
danger out of sight of this new home. 
The little eyes are closed, the little 
lips apart—one small hand clenched 
upon the baby’s breast, the other 
resting on the mother’s—and Euphie’s 
heart broods over her child, dwelling 
here in love and rest unspeakable—no 
longer busy with imagined scenes, or 
needing words to give her gladness 
vent, but her whole being possessed 
and overflowing with delicious quiet- 
ness and repose. 

And the father sits before the fire, 
leaning his elbow on his knee, and his 
head on his hand, gradually lengthen- 
ing the tender looks he casts upon 
Euphie and her child, and suffering 
himself to be slowly beguiled out of 
the uneasiness which has already be- 
gun to disappear from his face. It is 
not the storm that brings upon John 
Rintoul’s brow its look of troubled 
restless fear; for himself he would 
heed the storm little, and it seems to 
be dying away into a long sighing 
gale, whistling about the low strong 
walls, and chafing the waters still, 
but powerless for the desperate mis- 
chief which alone could make a sailor 
tremble. A dread of something haunts 
him—he cannot tell what, nor has it 
any definite form—but in the silence 
he is constantly hearing hasty foot- 
steps, as of some one rushing to his 
door with evil news, and two or three 
times has started out of his reverie, 
with far-away sounds, as of voices in 
distress, ringing into his very heart ; 
but the night goes on noiselessly, the 
awe and excitement lessen, every- 
thing remains as it was—and soften- 
ing thoughts and tender fancies, and 
a sensation of something like the same 
sweet repose which is upon Euphie, 
steals over the relaxing mind of John. 

But Agnes, the youngest of them 
all, rocks faintly back and forward in 
her chair with the restless motion of 
anxiety, and clasps her hands tightly 
together till the pressure is painful, 
and fixes her vacant eyes, now upon 
the window, now upon the fire, with 
wandering abstraction, starting to 
every whistle of the wind, but entirely 
wrapt and unaware of things nearer 
to her side. Agnes is slightly formed 
and rather tall, with grave blue eyes, 
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very different from Euphie’s, and an 
abundance of dusky hair of no decided 
colour— and no one has ascribed 
character or position to Agnes through 
all her twenty years. She has been 
an average good girl, doing the usual 
offices of their humble life—helping 
her mother, admiring and serving 
Euphie—having her own little quar- 
rels and jealousies—and to all appear- 
ance knowing no emotions deeper 
than a little wonder, and perhaps a 
little wounded feeling, at finding her- 
self, among all her young companions, 
the only one loverless and unfollowed. 
To tell truth, Agnes Raeburn has 
nourished considerable pique, and felt 
herself greatly injured, raminating 
over this. Her pride could not bear 
the neglect easily, and she did not at 
all appreciate the advantage of being 
fancy free—at least of being unsought; 
but a change has befallen her—and 
never was imperious beauty more 
haughty in her reception of humble 
suitor than Agnes has been to Patie 
Rintoul to-day. 

Not that she objects to the bashful 
homage of Patie, or is at all displeased 
with his shy glances and reverent 
attendance—but Agnes has registered 
a vow, in the intense pride of being 
neglected, and is resolute to cast off 
and reject peremptorily her first 
wooer, whoever he may be. 

But her heart is heavy, restless, 
agitated, she cannot tell why; and she 
sways herself in her chair, and wrings 
her hands with unconscious, involun- 
tary emotion. Her mind is constantly 
going back to the old man’s leave- 
taking, turning his words into every 
conceivable shape, and drawing all 
manner of indefinite dreads and ter- 
rors out of the tremor of the voice so 
little given to faltering, and from the 
glistening of the deep eyes so little 
used to tears. And it is, after all, 
a wild, imaginative, impulsive mind, 
which has dwelt so quietly these 
twenty years under Samuel Raeburn’s 
roof—and but a touch is necessary to 
send it away on an unknown erratic 
course, and to fill it with all the 
thronging possibilities and supposi- 
tions of fancy. The dark night—the 
wild sea—the waters sweeping over 
the little deck—the sails springing 
wild from their fastenings—the sloop 
plunging among the furious waves— 
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and Agnes presses her hand on her 
heart, to still the cry that is bursting 
from its depths as this picture grows 
before her. The warm firelight dies 
away from her eyes—she can only 
see the ghastly glimmer of the moon 
on the broken water, and how the 
surf curls over the glistening rocks, 
like the foaming lip of a ravenous 
beast snarling on its prey. 

“It’s aye bonnie days in April,” 
said Euphie, as her baby, waking from 
his sleep, roused herself from her happy 
dreaming over him; ‘if ye werena 
so set on your ain will, ane might ask 
ye never to sail till April, John.” 

‘¢ The sooner we're away, the sooner 
we'll be hame, Euphie, my woman,” 
said the laconic John. 

Euphie shook her head impatiently. 
“ Ane kens naething about it, when 
ane’s a young lassie,” she said, with a 
mixture of petulance and importance. 
“It’s a’ very easy to be phrasing and 
fleeching then—but when ane’s a 
married wife, and ought to ken about 
a’ the affairs of the family as weel as 
ony man in the town, and have a 
right to ane’s judgment as weel—the 
guidman shakes his head—set him 
up !—and gives a laugh in your face, 
as guid as to say, ‘Haud ye still, 
bairnie; J ken, and it’s nae business 
of yours.’ If I was just like you, 
Agnes, this night, I would never take 
a man if I lived a hundred years!” 
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But John, not unused to such little 
ebullitions, only stretched out his 
great finger to be enclosed in the 
baby’s vigorous clasp, and laughed 
at his impatient wife. 

‘* Naebody has ony call to laugh at 
Euphie,” said Agnes, on all occasions 
the sworn defender of every caprice 
of her sister. ‘* Euphie’s aye had her 
ain way a’ her days—and it’s ill your 
part to gang against her, John Rin- 
toul!” 

‘* Hear reason, woman !” exclaimed 
the startled John; “when do ever I 
gang against her? for a’ she’s the 
most provoking fairy that ever threw 
glamour in a man’s een. Had her ain 
way ?—and I would like to ken wha 
it is that has my way too, a3 muckle 
as if I was a wee doggie rinning in a 
string ?” 

‘*See, man, there’s your son,” said 
Euphie, thrusting the infant into his 
father’s mighty arms. The argument 
was irresistible, and John, with a 
growl of delight, gathered in the little 
mass of white muslin to his breast, 
and looked the happiest man in the 
world. 

But Agnes Raeburn sank back into 
her corner, breathless with fearful 
fancies — though now her greatest 
strain of excited listening caught no 
longer, except in a shrill but not 
uncheerful whistle, the sound of the 
calmed wind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Tt’s turned out a fine, light, quiet 
night after all,” said John Rintoul, 
as he went to the door with his wife’s 


young sister. It was so; but to the 
excited eyes of Agnes the broad 
white moonlight, and black depths of 
shadow, had something weird and 
fearfal still. Not a creature stirred 
along the whole extent of the shore; 
and the slowly-retiring waters in the 
bay, and their own voices, as they 
said good night, were the sole inter- 
rupting sounds of the deep stillness, 
unless when now and then a sudden 
gust of wind rang like a pistol-shot 
among the echoing rocks. 

There was no escort needed for the 
few steps of the familiar way, and, 
only pausing a moment to glance 
again upon the sky, which was not 


quite so promising to a second look, 
John Rintoul closed the door, and 
put up the simple, ineffectual bar 
which professed to secure it. Hurry- 
ing on, a black shadow in the moon- 
light, Agnes ran softly past her father’s 
door—past the few remaining houses, 
till she reached the farthest point of 
the bay, and breathlessly climbed the 
high bank to look out upon the sea. 
Some wild terror of seeing the wreck, 
even there below her feet, possessed 
her for an instant; but there was 
nothing but the slowly - vanishing 
foam, lying white upon the rocks, and 
the water ebbing gradually, with now 
and then a desperate backward leap, 
dashing spray into her very face. 
The sky was wild and troubled; the 
moon flying aghast and terrified, as 
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she could fancy, through those black 
mists which hovered round her, 
trembling before the heavy pursuing 
clouds, which hurried upon her track ; 
and the water was still heaving and 
swelling in its broad channel —a sea 
to make a landsman shiver. Agnes, 
born to look upon its different moods 
without fear, trembled not forit. She 
could see there was nothing to appal 
a stout heart, even in the restless 
swell and dashing spray of the dark 
Firth before her. But with all her 
imaginative soul, she shivered, and 
recoiled, from the forlorn wan light 
and terrible blackness—the ghastly 
and dismal colouring of the night. 
The wind came creeping about her 
feet in her exposed standing-ground 
—creeping with furtive stealth, till it 
seized her like a secret traitor, and 
had nearly thrown her down over the 
steep headland into the surf below; 
and Agnes drew back with supersti- 
tious dread, her heart beating quick 
against her breast, and her frame 
thrilling all over with terror. But 
as far as her anxious eye could reach, 
up and down the Firth, there was 
nothing visible but the broad white 
moonlight and the dark water; not a 


sail or a mast, to break the depths of 
black silvered air, between the sea 
and the sky. 

‘The sloop’s safe in Anster har- 
bour long ago,” said Agnes to her- 
self; “‘and if it’s no, there’s mony 


men been in mair peril. It’s nae 
concern of mine. Eh, but Kirstin 
Beatoun! she would never haud up 
her head again, if ill came to John.” 
And Agnes stole away home, per- 
suading herself that Kirstin Beatoun, 
and no other, was uppermost in her 
benevolent thoughts; and suffering 
herself now to tremble with anxiety 
and fear, and suggest consolations to 
her own heart, which her own heart 
refusing to accept, yet could not 
blame ; for she thought of the men in 
peril, the households that might be 
desolate, and shut her ears, even 
while her breast heaved, with a long 
hysterical sob, at some strange fairy 
whisper of the name of Patie Rintoul. 
The evening was ended in Samuel 
Raeburn’s house, and his wife had 
taken off her cap with the edged 
borders, and put on a plain, unadorned 
muslin one, and was secretly untying 
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her apron under her shawl, and 
making other preparations for rest. 
The kitten—which all day. long had 
tormented Mrs Raeburn, ever on the 
watch for her clue, and remorselessly 
weaving its thread round all the 
chairs in the family apartment—now 
lay confidingly at the house-mother’s 
foot, overcome with sleep, like a 
tired child; and watchful greymalkin 
stalked about the corners, with fierce 
moustache and stealthy footstep, 
assuring herself, with savage com- 
placence, of the coming darkness, 
which should call her victims forth to 
meet their fate. The shutter was up 
upon the window, the fire gathered, 
and Samuel Raeburn himself loosed 
his heavy shoes by the fireside, and 
bade the goodwife ‘‘ take heed to that 
monkey Nanny, that she never was 
out again so late at e’en.” 

“Deed, I wouldna have grudged 
her to bide with Euphie a’ night, and 
the puir thing left her lane,” answered 
the mother, whose fondness had made 
a spoiled child of John Rintoul’s 
pretty wife. 

** But John’s there himsel, mother,” 
said Agnes. ‘ Euphie wouldna hear 
of him sailing on so coarse a night, ~ 
and he stayed to please her; and 
auld John and Patie, and Andrew 
Dewar, are away to Anster with the 
sloop.” 

‘*And what ailed the skipper to 
gang wi’ her too?” said Samuel. “J 
never agreed to trust my gear and my 
boat to auld John. Ye may say he’s 
an elder. I wadna gie a prin for 
your kirk-officers; and if he was a’ 
the kirk-session, or the haill Assembly 
to boot, is that to say he’s studied 
navigation and a’ the sciences, and is 
fit to have such a charge? What 
business has John Rintoul to waste 
his guid time (specially when it be- 
longs to me as weel as to himsel) for 
a woman’s havers? J never got 
biding at hame to please my wife; 
and if I’m no as guid a man ony 
day—” 

‘*Ye never tried, Samuel,” inter- 
rupted his wife, in a tone of admoni- 
tion. “A man can do mony a thing 
when he likes to try—and I'll no say 
I ever was just like Euphie mysel; 
but the night’s as quiet noo as need 
be, and nae fears o’ the sloop; and 
the best place for you is just your 
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bed. Do ye think onybody ever 
catched auld John Rintoul in a public, 
wearing out baith body and spirit wi’ 
thae weary politics? A hantle guid 
they'll ever do the like of us! And 
it’s naething but the pride of a bow 
from Sir Robert, and being fleeched 
and made o’ at election times, because 
you're a bailie, that gars ye heed 
them. Ye needna tell me—I just 
ken mysel.” 

‘* Guidwife, hold your peace!” said 
Samuel authoritatively. ‘It’s no to 
be expected the like of you should 
understand, and I'll no fash to ex- 
plain; though it’s weel kent in the 
toun that few men could do it better, 
if I was so disposed. I’m gaun to 
my bed, (no for your bidding, but for 
my ain pleasure ;) and if I hear as 
muckle as a mouse stir by the time 
en chaps ten, I ken what Ill 

0. 


So saying, and throwing his heavy 
boots into a corner with defiance, 
Samuel Raeburn went wisely to bed. 

So did the mother very speedily, 
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after some confidential complainings 
to Agnes ; and Agnes, who dared not 
make even her own heart her conji- 
dante, crept away to her own little 
bed to pray confused bewildered 
prayers for men at sea, and listen 
with cold tremor and shivering while 
her casement shook and rattled as if 
some hand without was on its frame- 
work, and wild sighs flitted past the 
window upon the fitful wind. 

There was a strong vein of super- 
stition in this fanciful and visionary 
mind, and Agnes trembled to see 
some unknown figure crossing the 
street in the broad moonlight before 
she went to rest, and hid her head, 
and shook with dread, when the mys- 
terious creaks and unexplainable 
sounds of midnight stirred in the 
silent house. ‘There seemed to her 
some strange presence abroad, per- 
vading everything with a terrible 
brooding awe and silentness ; and all 
her life long she never forgot the 
feverish dreams and wakings of that 
March night. 


CHAPTER V. 


A fresh boisterous March morning 
succeeded this night of so many mys- 
terious fears and so little apparent 
danger; and after their early break- 
fast, John Rintoul took tender leave 
of his wife and his mother, who had 
come to bid him farewell, and set out 
upon the Anster road. No one, not 
even Agnes, remembered, under the 
clear sunshine, the terrors of the pre- 
vious night. The morning light 
laughed out a joyous defiance of dan- 
gers visionary and actual—ghostly 
presence and ghostly sound fled be- 
fore it mocked and discomfited; and 
the Firth, heaving and swelling over 
all its broad waters still, champed at 
its bit only like a high-blooded horse, 
which the brave bright day, open- 
eyed and dauntless, reined with a 
firm and vigorous hand, exulting in 
the restive resisting might which its 
own higher strength could keep in 
curb so well. 

“* Tneedna bid ye fareweel, Euphie,” 
said John. “I wouldna say but I 
_ may come west and stay anither 
night at hame before the sloop’s 

ready to sail, and ye’ll come to 


Anster the morn, if ye get nae word 
before, and see us gang down the 
Firth. It’s a grand wind—the sloop 
will flee before it like a bird.” : 

And so he went away—the wind 
was in his face, freshening his cheeks 
into glowing colour, as he turned 
round again and again to wave another 
good-by to them. His road was 
along the shore—along the range of 
‘“‘ braes” which made a verdant lin- 
ing to the rocky coast—and he went 
on with a light heart, resolved upon a 
pleasant surprise to Euphie, whose 
face his peradventure of returning at 
night had brightened into such flat- 
tering gladness. 

The close green springy turf of the 
braes was drenched with rain and 
spray, its grass blades all glittering 
and trembling under the sunshine. 
Humble little cowering plants of 
gowans put up a. pale deprecating 
bud here and there, propitiating the 
favour of the rude elements; and the 
low wild rose-bushes, full of brown 
budded leaves, which should yet make 
that sea-side road fragrant insummer- 
time, caught at John Rintoul’s feet as 
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he passed, like importunate beggars 
asking help or sympathy; but the 
gay exhilarating rush of the waves on 
the shore, the sparkling of the light 
in the broad water, with its many 
tints and diversities of colour, the red 
sail of yon flying fisher-boat, and its 
own exulting pace and shower of 
spray, quickened the sailor’s pulse, 
and made his face glow. The day 
was full of mirth and involuntary 
laughter, the wind playing pranks 
like a schoolboy wit, and the whole 
earth rousing itself, fresh - hearted 
and elastic, to meet the unclouded 
smiling of the sun. 

What are these few broken bits of 
wood lying here in a little cove where 
the green brae slopes downward to 
the very rocks? In calmer weather, 
the water here is like a charmed mir- 
ror, softly laying itself over these folds 
and ledges of many-coloured stone, 
till all‘their various hues shine and 
glisten as if they caught a very life 
from the clear medium you see them 
through. The rocks project on either 
side, leaving only a tortuous narrow 
channel, all broken and interrupted, to 
show you that this clear small ocean 
here is not a separate pool, but be- 
longs to the ebbing and flowing sea. 
As it is, recluse and silent, shutting 
out everything but the beautiful clear 
water and the sunshine, it might be a 
fit bath for a princess of romance; for 
the braes fold their soft slopes to- 
gether to conceal it, leaving only one 
deep sudden dell between them, a 
shadowy path by which you may 
descend. 

And down upon the grass there, 
where the princess mtght repose her- 
self when her bath was done, what 
are these rude fragments, wet and 
jagged and broken, with sharp nails 
projecting from their sides, and traces 
of bright painting worn old by time 
and drenched by sea-water, lying on 
the peaceful turf? The water has 
been high here over-night, as you 
may trace by the mazed line of sea- 
weed and broken shells half-way up 
the brae. Memorials of some old 
wreck, perhaps—perhaps sad tokens 
of the storm of yesternight. Softly, 
John—take care that your heavy 
boot does not slide down all the way 
upon that wet and treacherous grass: 
as it slips from below you, and you 
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catch at the small thorn rose-trees, 
and leave the mark of your resisting 
elbow upon this harmless family of 
gowans, there comes upon your face 
a light-hearted smile, while you think 
of many a joyous roll and tumble 
upon this self-same sod. 

Fragments of a wreck, beyond 
question—of a recent wreck, for the 
rent is fresh, and the jagged edges 
sharp. The budded hawthorn, peer- 
ing down from the edge of the brae, 
curiously broods over the secret here. 
The gowans, crushed under the weight, 
avert their childish heads, as if they 
would not hear the story; and, -soft- 
ening as it reaches this sunny pool, 
the water leaves the laughter which 
rings along all the farther coast, and 
whispers about the rocks with myste- 
rious murmurs, as one who knows the 
story, but will not tell. 

Warmly the strong life of manhood 
flushes on your bronzed cheek, John 
Rintoul; and the hand that lifts this 
piece of wood with sympathetic inte- 
rest—moved at sight of the fate which 
every sailor knows may be his own, 
but otherwise all untroubled—could 
hold the helm, without trembling, in 
the wildest night that ever chafed 
these northern seas. But Heaven 
have pity on the strong man’s weak- 
ness! what sudden spasm is this that 
blanches his hardy face into deadlier 
pallor than a woman’s fainting, and 
shakes his sinewy arm like palsy? 
John Rintoul!—stout sailor !—easy 
heart !—what is there here to smite 
you like the hand of Heaven? , 

Nothing but his own name—his 
own name cut in awkward characters, 
as schoolboys use to inscribe them ; 
and there sweeps back upon his fancy 
the very hour, when the ship-boy, on 
his first voyage, sick for home, open- 
ed the sailor’s knife his father had 
given him, to cut these uncouth let- 
ters on the companion door ;—how 
the skipper saw and swore at him, 
and took the precious knife away ;— 
and how, in the darkness that night, 
when it was no longer needful to be 
proud and manly, he swung in his 
hammock unslumbering, and wept 
salt tears. He does not know, nor 
ever pauses to ask, why this childish 
grief comes back to his remembrance 
so clearly. Oh, Heaven !—oh, Lord, 
ruler of earth and heaven!—of danger, 
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misery, and death !—his father! his 
father! Where is the old man now? 

And, desperately springing to his 
feet, he rushes along the low sharp 
rocks, plunging here and there knee- 
deep in the dazzling water, to cast a 
wild look of inquiry upon the unan- 
swering sea — far out, upon the far- 
thest perilous point of all the range, 
with the waves laughing round him 
in a din of derisive mirth, foaming 
over his feet, throwing their salt 
spray in his face, gurgling away in 
wild sport from his side, shivering 
into hosts of dazzling diamonds, re- 
turning again with a shout and bound 
to leap upon him. Go home, poor 
heart, and weep, and seek Heaven’s 
aid and counsel—it will but madden 
thee, this joyous sea. 

Still holding in his hand the fatal 
token of shipwreck, and unconsciously 
tightening his chill fingers upon it, he 
comes back slowly over the rocks, his 
brow throbbing as if with twenty 
lives. Pausing a moment to gather 
to him his stunned faculties, he climbs 
the brae again with two firm strides, 
and resumes his journey—not home: 
assurance may be false, and the 


very certainty of sight deceitful — 
another ’prentice-boy may have carved 
John Rintoul upon the companion of 
another sloop, and father and brother 
be safe in Anster harbour still. 

The road flies under his long, so- 
lemn, hurrying strides, as he passes 


along the coast like a spirit. One or 
two wayfarers, pausing with smiles 
to greet him, have turned away, 
scared and fearful, before the road is 
half-traversed. John sees nothing 
but the sea, and its glimmering rocky 
margin, and never turns aside nor 
pauses, save when other fragments 
cast ashore call for his feverish eager 
scrutiny ; bits of far-travelled drift- 
wood, borne from Norwegian forests ; 
fragments of masts and spars long 
since broken by the waves: nothing 
that his keen eye can identify—no- 
thing but this. 

Past the old grey church of St 
Monance, through the still street of 
Pittenweem—and now he sees masts 
like his own rising above Anster pier. 
- The wood in his hand drops a slow 
drop of gathered moisture now and 
then, like a tear, and his own fingers 
clasping it are benumbed and cold as 
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death ; but his heart leaps upon his 
side with terrible throbbings, and his 
brow beats with audible strokes, that 
deafen his ears and choke his breath. 
Ears and breath—what of them? the 
man’s whole soul is in his eyes—gaz- 
ing, gazing, gazing—Heaven help 
him !—with blind impotent rage and 
fury, upon the blank vacant waters 
of Anster harbour—on fisher-boats 
and stranger vessels, and men whose 
lives are nought to him—but the sloop 
is not there. 

He has leant his head upon the 
wall of the pier, and given way to a 
momentary burst of convulsive weep- 
ing — tears that scald his cheeks, 
long-drawn audible sobs that shake 
his whole strong frame; for John 
Rintoul has a tender heart like a 
child’s, and even now, with a home 
and household of his own, regards his 
father with reverent affection and 
pride, his young brother with joyous 
hopeful tenderness; and the strong 
love in his good heart shakes the 
whole balance of his being, as he 
meets this sudden blow. 

Composing himself after a little 
interval, John turns to look again 
wistfully along the whole broad hori- 
zon, and, after a moment, with more 
vivid curiosity, to examine the faces 
of fishermen who come and go, and 
sailors from the little schooner which 
lies at anchor near. But there is no 
intelligent look shrinking from his 
eye — no consciousness of dreadful 
news to tell him. Now and then he 
receives a nod and good-morrow, but 
it is very clear that here is nothing to 
be told. 

A portly figure, in the rusty every- 
day dress of a little country ‘‘ mer-_ 
chant,” advances from the point of 
the pier, as John stands slowly and 
painfully deliberating what his next 
step must be. It is Bailie Tod, owner 
of the freight, which now should have 
been stowing into the hold of the 
Euphemia, and he has been looking 
up the Firth for her with impatience, 
grudging the good wind which this 
delay may make her lose. 

“Ts this you, John Rintoul?” ex- 
claimed the bailie, hastily—the sloop 
was somewhat too small a craft to 
give its skipper the title of Captain, 
and, saving municipal distinctions, 
few other honorary handles were 
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usual to the plain names of these 
plain townsmen—* something’s hap- 
pened to the sloop, I reckon. I’m 
nae way bound to put off my business 
for ither men’s dallying—and if there 
was onything to repair, ye needna 
have waited till now.” 

“The sloop left Elie harbour by 
six of the clock last night,” said John, 
with startling abruptness ; ‘‘ and word 
or token of her I can find none but 
this.” 

“‘ Lord bless me! and what’s this?” 

“‘T sailed my first voyage in her,” 
said John deliberately, looking down 
upon his tragic carving. ‘ It’s fifteen 
year ago, and her name was the Merry 
Mason then, and she belonged to one 
Peter Ness, a builder in Crail. She 
was a grand boat, new built, and 
making easy voyages, and little 
stressed with sair weather or heavy 
seas a’ her days, if it werena last year 
in the Pentland Firth, when I took 
round a cargo of farming gear for 
Comielaw’s young son. I looked her 
a’ owre mysel, me and—and a better 
judge than me,” gasped John con- 
vulsively, unable to say his father’s 
name; ‘‘and Samuel Raeburn, the 


wife’s faither, gaed halves with me to 


buy her. As steive and sound in a’ 
her timbers as if she was new out of 
the builder’s yard—and weel seasoned 
and proved forby, and as guid a 
sailor as ever ran before a wind—but 
I can find nought of her but this.” 

The bailie was not used to deli- 
cate handling of any subject, even so 
serious a one; and perhaps a more 
soothing and gentle response would 
have increased instead of broken the 
heavy stupefaction gathering over the 
mind of John, little accustomed as it 
was to violent emotions. ‘Do you 
mean the sloop’s lost?” cried Bailie 
Tod. 
John looked up for an instant with 
eyes fiercely glaring upon the speaker, 
as if the question were an insult. 
Then his glance fell slowly upon 
the token in his hand. “I cut it 
mysel on the companion-door,” he 
said, with heavy distinctness of utter- 
ance. ‘The Lord help me! how do 
ye think I am to gang hame with such 
a story in my mouth?” 

Half an hour after, a little group 
of experienced sailors had collected 
round John Rintoul on Anster pier. 
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Neither signal of distress nor sound 
had reached Anster during the night, 
and no one had thought more of the 
storm than of a “ gey gale” or “a 
black east wind,” disagreeable while it 
lasted, but nothing to have disturbed 
the customary hardihood of any 
among them. A St Monance fisher- 
man, arrested in passing, declared to 
have heard nothing of the sloop ; and 
there were the clear unencumbered 
waters before them, and in all the 
Firth nothing like her visible to their 
eager glance—no sign or trace to be 
seen. Nothing but this; and John 
Rintoul held fast in his stiffened 
benumbed fingers the fragment of 
wreck, with its boyish carvings, and 
its fearful significance of destruction 
and death. 

“A man might cut his name, being 
a laddie, on mair places than ane,” 
said an old fisherman. ‘Are you 
sure of your ain hand, skipper, that 
you never did it ony place but there?” 

John shook his head almost angrily, 
with the quick impatience of grief. 
He could not bear to have ignorant 
doubts thrown on his certainty, though 
he himself caught at doubts far more 
fantastic, and possibilities beyond the 
reach of any but the most excited 
fancy. 

‘““Or they might see a wilder sea 
than they cared to face, and have 
slipped back, and missed the Elie, 
and gotten aground on Largo sands,” 
said another speaker, ‘‘and be safe 
enough themselves, whatever had 
happened to the boat.” 

But John, in answer, only held up 
his hopeless silent messenger—and 
the voice of his comforters failed—and 
they could suggest no further hope. 

“Then there’s naething remaining 
but to gang hame,” said the fisher- 
man, an elder too, and contemporary 
of old John Rintoul—“ to gang to the 
minister, and get him to break it to 
the women-folk, and give thanks to 
God the auld man was a righteous 
man, and say the will of the Lord be 
done. It’s what your faither would 
bid you, if he were here this day, 
John Rintoul.” 

And the men separated a little, and, 
though they still surrounded him, had 
loosened their ring and showed plainly 
enough that they saw nothing possible 
to be done. ‘ ‘Thanks to ye a’,” said 
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John, hurriedly ; ‘ I'll gang hame— 
my mother must ken. If you would 
gang up the length of St Minans with 
me, just to ask a question or twa, I 
would be thankful, Robbie Seaton ; 
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and I'll get a boat and gang up to 
Largo sands as soon as I’ve seen 
Ye’re a’ very kind 
Ill gang 


them at hame. 
friends—thanks to ye a’. 
hame.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘ The auld man says we'll spoil the 
bairn among us,” said Kirstin Beatoun, 
reluctantly resigning her baby grand- 
son into the arms of Ailie Rintoul: 
‘ae bairn among sae mony grown- 
up folk is sure to be owre muckle 
made o’—I see that mysel.” 

Stern, tall, hard-featured Auntie 
Ailie made no response. It was only 
when little John was in other arms 
than her own that she saw the dan- 
gers attending his many-friended 
infancy. 

Euphie’s room was nearly as full as 
its dimensions permitted. She her- 
self, enthroned in the elbow-chair, 
with its cushions of checked linen, 
sat by a fireside as clear and brilliant 
as the fresh day without, and her 
mother-in-law had just laid lightly 
round her shoulders, over her bright 
lilac shortgown, an additional com- 
forting shawl. Euphie’s pretty hair 
curled wilfully under her muslin 
morning cap, with its little narrow 
border of lace—lace over the price of 
which the elder Mrs Rintoul and Mrs 
Raeburn shook their heads with secret 
pride; and the pretty delicate colour 
in her soft cheek had grown a little 
brighter with the sweet exultation of 
her young motherhood, and the genial 
warmth of the atmosphere, both phy- 
sical and mental, surrounding her. 
For Euphie had an innocent enjoy- 
ment of being petted, and cared for, 
and ‘‘ muckle made o’,”—it had been 
her fate all her life. 

The carved mahogany tea-table of 
last night’s entertainment has been 
removed to its old corner, and, care- 
fully polished and shining, holds its 
round top and elaborate rim in a 
perpendicular slant of complacent ex- 
hibition ; and it is only a plain deal 
table, for common use, by which Kir- 
stin Beatoun stands, in her dark- blue 
woollen petticoat, and dark-blue linen 
shortgown, her dress relieved only by 
the white lining of her turned-over 
collar, and by her trim check apron, 
glistening from the press. A little 
Weatherbeaten, as becomes a fisher’s 


wife, there is still a fresh bloom upon 
her cheeks, though they have seen 
more than sixty years; and with 
curves about her brow and eyes, and 
quiescent lines round the mouth, 
which betray many a past anxiety in 
the family mother, the eyes them- 
selves are neither dimmed nor mottled, 
but shine with all manner of affec- 
tionate capabilities still. Upon the 
table beside her lies a bundle of warm 
blue woollen stockings, her own win- 
ter-evening work, which have to be 
added to her son John’s stores before 
he goes to sea; and Kirstin herself, on 
‘“* the muckle wheel,” which stands in 
a corner of her cottage room, has spun 
every thread of the yarn which her 
bright wires afterwards manufactured 
into those substantial articles of com- 
fort, with which she congratulates 
herself the old man and Patie are 
bountifully supplied. 

But Ailie Rintoul is a skipper’s 
wife, a person of consequence, with a 
much finer house, and higher proprie- 
ties about her than her sister-in-law. 
No shortgown, but a full dress and 
petticoat of black silk, not very long 
since degraded from its rank of 
Sabbath-day’s apparel to be worn 
through the week, as after all a very 
thrifty dress, endues the tall and 
somewhat meagre person of Mrs Plen- 
derleath, whose rank fully qualifies 
her to bear her husband’s name and 
her matronly title. This is entirely a 
matter of rank in these simple seaport 
oligarchies ; and no one thinks of call- 
ing Kirstin Beatoun, good wife and 
kindly as she has been for five-and- 
forty years by any other than the 
maiden name, which, according to 
law, she relinquished so long ago, to 
be John Rintoul’s wife. Auntie Ailie 
has taken off her bonnet, which lies 
on the bed, looking very prim, and 
well preserved, and thrifty; but no 
one sees the dignified Mrs Plender- 
leath stir abroad without one; whereas 
Kirstin wears no upper covering over 
her snowy cap. Ailie Rintoul is a 
year or two younger than her sister- 
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in-law, and is harsh of feature and 
slow of speech, like her brother— 
conscious of being an authority, too, 
like what he was, and full of a solemn 
importance, still more marked and 
evident ; but other qualities less visi- 
ble, and on the surface—powers of 
the judgment and the heart—well 
developed, although peculiar, and 
marked by strong individual charac- 
teristics, are there as nobler witnesses 
to testify the relationship between 
Mrs Plenderleath and John Rintoul. 

Alittle basket of new-laid eggs, the 
produce of her own beloved hens, 
stands beside Kirstin’s stockings. 
Ailie has strong antipathies, and an 
active, cherished dislike to the remote 
members of her husband’s family ; so 
that her own childlessness has made 
her feel herself more and more empha- 
tically a Rintoul, and she feels a per- 
sonal gratitude to pretty little spoilt 
Euphie for the heir whom she holds 
in her arms. 

Mrs Raeburn cannot come west 
this morning to join the family con- 
clave, but Agnes is here in her place. 
Agnes stands by the other corner of 
the fireside, turning the spinning- 


wheel idly. There is no yarn upon 
its polished round, as it moves in a 
slow measure, quite unusual to it, 
under the musing eyes which veil all 


their light with dreams. Agnes is 
dressed in a bright-coloured printed 
gown of home-made linen, and looks 
nothing so melancholy or abstracted 
as she was last night; but the con- 
versation of the matrons does not fix 
her wandering thoughts, and the gen- 
tle heaviness of girlish reverie falls 
upon her unawares. There is some- 
thing soothing, slumbrous, drowsy in 
. thelingering motion of the wheel; and 
so is there in her thoughts, which 
gradually grow slower, till they glide 
along in conscious silence, her mind 
only aware of them, but never exert- 
ing itself to lift the eyelids, which 
droop so pleasantly, and see what 
manner of thoughts are these. By 
and by she is seated, still in this 
charmed silence—still spinning un- 
seen tissues over the vacant wheel. 
The baby leaps in the old arms which 
hold him so proudly: the young mo- 
ther, enjoying with all her heart the 
tender sympathy surrounding her, 
answers Kirstin Beatoun’s anxious 
questions, and is confidential about 
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herself and her baby, while her 
“ goodmother” encourages her, from 
her own experience, and Ailie is di- 
dactic and instructive ; full of occult 
knowledge of the “ ways of bairns.” 
They are all occupied, each as suits 
her best; and no one interferes with 
the musings of Agnes, or with the 
empty wheel. 

But round and round this fated 
house, in the clear sunshine, goes one 
with guilty steps and haggard face, 
like a midnight thief. A dozen times 
his feet have faltered at the door, but 
he sees the peaceful group through 
the window, and dares not enter— 
dares not go in with his terrible news 
in his face, to plunge them all into 
misery. Such a strange assembly, 
too, for one who has this news to tell 
—John Rintoul’s faithful wife, Patie’s 
loving mother; Ailie, only sister of 
the lost, nearest to him in blood, in 
disposition, and in sympathy; Agnes, 
over whom this strong light of sudden 
grief throws an instant revelation too, 
disclosing her in her unconscious re- 
verie, just entering the enchanted 
ground whither Patie Rintoul had 
gone before her, drawing with him 
her girl’s heart; and, scarcely last, 
the sorrowful messenger thinks of his 
own delicate Euphie, so little able to 
bear such a shock—and he shrinks 
and trembles at the door. 

The hair upon his brow is wet; 
there is a cold dew over his face, and 
his fingers now will scarcely lose 
their hold of that bit of broken wood. 
But they have seen him within, and 
some one rushes suddenly to the door. 
He hears a great cry of mingled 
voices, asking what it is, and feels 
them all crowding round him. There 
he stands by his own bright hearth, 
his wife clinging to his arm, his mo- 
ther gazing in his face, till he thinks 
his heart will burst—stands full in 
the rays of the gay firelight, which 
mocks him like the sunshine, holding 
his witness in his hand. : 

Nor has he obeyed the injunctions 
of his humble sympathisers, and 
transferred the painful task of telling 
the news to the minister. He has 
come to do it himself, alone and un- 
supported; and the questions they 
pour upon his ears—questions sug- 
gestive of some trivial misery, 80 
much under the mark of the true one 
that he could laugh at them in bitter 
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mockery—go near to make him mad. 
And at last, suffering far too intensely 
himself to remember any of the com- 
monplaces of preparation, the usual 
modes of ‘* breaking” such a piece of 
terrible intelligence to those most 
dearly concerned, John bursts into 
the heart of the subject with one 
desperate effort. He would fain say 
something gentler, but he cannot. 
Nothing will come from his parched 
lips but the abrupt and utmost truth. 

‘The sloop’s gone down atween 
this and St Minans; they’ve never 
been heard tell of in Anster. I found 
a bit of the wreck on the shore—ye 
a’ mind it; and there’s no anither 
token of them, man or boat, except 
at the bottom of the sea!” 

John’s hoarse breathless whisper 
was broken by a scream—it was but 
Euphie, who had in this intimation 
only a great shock, but scarcely any 
bereavement—and on his disengaged 
arm Ailie Rintoul laid a savage grasp, 
griping him like a tiger—‘ Say it’s a 
lee—say it’s a story you’ve made— 
and I'll no curse ye, John Rintoul !” 

But Kirstin Beatoun said not a word. 
Her eyes turned upon her son with a 
vacant stare, and her fingers kept open- 
ing and shutting with a strange idiotic 
motion ; then, suddenly starting, she 
lifted up her hands, and bent her 
cowering head under their shadow, 
pressing her fingers over the eyes 
which would not close. John made 
no answer to the fierce question of 
his aunt—said nothing to soothe the 
terror of Euphie ; his whole attention 
was given to his mother. 

There was a solemn pause—for even 
Ailie did not venture to speak now, 
till the wife and mother, doybly be- 
reaved, had wakened from her stupor 
—and nothing but the low moans and 
sobs of Euphie disturbed the silence. 
It was but momentary, for they woke 
the stunned heart of Kirstin, and 
roused her to know her grief. 

“Comfort the bit poor thing, John 
—comfort her,” said his mother sud- 
denly ; ‘ for she has her prop and her 
staff left to her, and has never heard 
the foot of deadly sorrow a’ her days. 
The auldman and Patie—baith gane— 
a’ gane—I ken it’s true—I’m assured 
in my ain mind it’s true; but I’ve 
nae feeling o’t, man—nae feeling o’t 
—nae mair than cauld iron or stane.” 


And with a pitiful smile quivering 
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upon her lip, and her eye gleaming 
dry and tearless, Kirstin turned to 
pace up and down the little apart- 
ment. Strangely different in the first 
effort of her scarcely less intense grief, 
Ailie Rintoul turned now fiercely upon 
John— 

“« Have ye nae mair proof but this? 
A wave might wrench away a com- 
panion door that wouldna founder a 
sloop—are ye gaun to be content 
with this, John Rintoul? He’s gane 
through as mony storms as there’s 
grey hairs on his head—and ilka ane 
of them is numbered. Am I to believe 
the Lord would forsake his ain? I 
tell ye ye’re wrang—ye’re a’ wrang— 
Til never believe it. He may be 
driven out a hundred mile, or stranded 
on a desolate place, or ta’en refuge, 
or fechting on the sea ;—but ye need- 
na tell me—I ken—I ken—I'll believe 
ye the Judgment’s to be the morn, 
afore I believe my brother’s lost.” 

Hot tears blinded Ailie’s eyes, and 
all the stiff sedateness of her mien had 
vanished in the wild gestures with 
which these words hurried from her 
lips ; she paused, at length, worn out 
and trembling with feverish excite- 
ment, and turned to the window to 
look out on the sea. John, still more 
completely exhausted, and lost in the 
deep hopeless despondency which had 
now succeeded to the first impatience 
of grief, stood at the table silent and 
unresponsive still; and the slow, heavy 
footsteps of Kirstin Beatoun sounded 
through the room like a knell. 

‘“« And it was for this ye minded of 
the bairns!—oh, John, my man, my 
man! and it was for this the Lord 
warned ye with a sight of them, and 
put dark words in your mouth, that I 
kent nae meaning to!—Na, Ailie ; no 
lost: blessings on him where he is, 
where nae blessings fail! I never had 
dread nor doubt before, but put him 
freely in the Lord’s hand to come and 
gang at His good pleasure—and he 
came like the day, and gaed like the 
night, as constant, serving his Maker. 
He’s won hame at last—and the Lord 
help me for a puir desolate creature, 
that am past kenning what my trouble 
is. Patie, too: bairns—bairns, ye 
needna think me hard-hearted be- 
cause I canna greet—but it’sa’ cauld, 
cauld, like the blast that cast our boat 
away.” 

And the poor widow leaned upon 
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the wall, and struggled with some 
hard, dry, gasping sobs ; but no tears 
came to soften the misery in her eyes. 

Agnes was cowering in a corner, 
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like one who shrinks from a great 
blow; Euphie wept and lamented 
passionately and aloud—she felt the 
stroke so much the least of all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


That day the Firth was scoured 
up and down, from Inverkeithing to 
St Andrews, and anxious scouts des- 
patched along the whole line of coast 
to search at least for other evidence 
of the wreck. Other evidence there 
was none to be found—nothing, save 
this solitary fragment, had found its 
way to the home-shores of Fife, and 
the sea closed hopelessly over all 
trace and token of the lost vessel and 
her crew. The weather continued bril- 
liant and glowing, full of sunshine and 
fresh winds ; but not even the strong 
high tides, which covered Elie shore 
with wreaths of tangle and glistening 
sea-weed, and scattered driftwood on 
the braes, brought any second messen- 
ger ashore, to confirm the record of the 
first. In a little empty chamber, in 
the roof of John Rintoul’s house, this 
tragic token was itself preserved ; and 
Euphie, when he disappeared some- 
times, knew, with an impatient, half- 
displeased sympathy, that he was 
there—there, turning over the sense- 
less fragment in his hand, carefully 
pondering its marks, and feeling his 
heart beat when he discovered a new 
jagged point in its outline, yet never 
drawing forth from it further tidings of 
the mystery which it alone could tell. 

And by and by a stupifying calm fell 
over all their excitement. The loss of 
the “‘ Euphemia” came to be a matter 
of history in the district, of which 
people told with heads sympatheti- 
cally shaken, and exclamations of 
grave pity, just as Kirstin Beatoun 
herself spoke last year of the boats 
lost at ‘the drave.” There were cir- 
cumstances connected with the story, 
remarkable, and claiming special no- 
tice ; as for, instance, the total disap- 
pearance of the wreck—all but the one 
singular token which John Rintoul 
himself had found; but the story 
itself was not remarkable—nothing 
more note-worthy or lamentable than 
the fall of a knight in harness, of a 
soldier in the field of battle, was the 
loss of a sailor in the wild element 
which he lived but to struggle with ; 
and only another story of shipwreck, 


distinguished by a special mystery, 
was added to the far too abundant: 
store of such calamities known to the 
dwellers of the east coast. 

And * the Elie,” with its quiet mo- 
notony of life—the bustle of leave- 
taking with which its few small ves- 
sels sailed, its fishing-boats went and 
came, and its little commotion of 
country business—the market of its 
small province of farms—went on 
without a change. A visible out- 
ward gravity and solemness fell upon 
two or three households, who made 
no moan of their affliction—no small 
repining and complaint on the part of 
Samuel Raeburn and his wife, now 
suddenly fallen into comparative po- 
verty ; but all the widening outer 
circles had died out of the placid 
water, and only a single spot re- 
mained to tell where so many hopes 
had gone down into the sea. 

And looking into Kirstin Beatoun’s 
sole apartment, with all its minute 
regularity of order—its well-swept 
earthen floor and shining fireplace, 
with the great empty *‘ kettle,” which 
she once needed in the old family 
times, standing upon the side of the 
grate, even when the little vessel she 
used herself hung from the crook, a 
speck in the large hospitable chimney 
—you scarcely could have fancied that 
the house was desolate. There were 
one or two signs noticeable enough, if 
you had crossed the threshold before, 
ere this blow fell on. Kirstin’s life. 
No sound in the hushed house but 
the constant voice of the eight-day 
clock, telling hours and minutes, of 
which none were spent idly even now. 
No bits of tunes hummed out of the 
house-mother’s contented heart—no 
little communication made to herself 
or to a passing neighbour, and even 
no passing neighbour throwing in a 
word of daily news from the threshold, 
as they used to do every hour; for 
the door itself stood no longer open, 
inviting chance visitants or voices. 
Like a veil over a widow's face, this 
closed door chilled all voluble sympa- 
thisers round, and impressed the 








neighbourhood with a deeper sense of 
widowhood and aesolation than almost 
any other visible token could have 
done. The very children paused and 
grew silent, wondering with wistful 
eyes before the closed door; and so- 
lemn was the greenish light within, 
coming solely, as it never came be- 
fore, through the thick small window- 
panes and half-drawn curtains, upon 
Kirstin herself, sitting before the fire 
in the profound silence, working 
nets or knitting stockings, spinning 
wool or hemp—no longer for the 
kindly household needs which it was 
such joy to supply—no longer for the 
winter fishing, or the herring drave, 
in which she herself had all the per- 
sonal interest which a fisherman’s 
wife takes in the success of ‘ our 
boat,’—but for the bare and meagre 
daily bread which she had now to win 
with her own hands. 

She is sitting there now, with the 
fire throwing some ruddy shade upon 
her—sitting in the full daylight, in 
the middle of the floor. There is a 
significance even in the place where 
she chooses to put her chair and 
wheel, for Kirstin is in no one’s way 
now, and does not need to leave the 
‘clear floor,” for which she would 
once have contended. Without, it is 
a May day, fresh and fragrant, and 
the clear water on Elie shore has for- 
gotten the boisterous mirth of early 
spring, and out of its schoolboy din 
has gone back into an infant’s sweet 
composure, and breaks in sunny 
ripples, soft and quiet, upon the nar- 
row rim of golden sand. But there 
comes no sunshine here, to throw a 
passing radiance upon this still figure, 
With its drooping head and widow’s 
cap, the wheel moving rapidly before 
her, and the monotonous continual 
motion of foot and hand. There is 
something strangely impressive in this 
combination of perfect stillness and 
constant mechanical motion—a mys- 
tic mesmeric effect binding the spec- 
tator as bya spell. The wheel moves 
on, and so does the hand that sways 
it; but not by so much as the lifting 
of an eyelid does Kirstin show any 
sign of animation except this. 

Yet she has visitors to-day. By 
the side of the fire, just opposite that 
great wooden arm-chair which no one 
Ventures to sit down in, Mrs Plender- 
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leath, with a black gown heavily 
trimmed with crape, and ghastly 
black ribbons about her cap, sits 


solemnly silent too. Kirstin has no 
mourning except the widow’s cap 
which surrounds her unmoving face— 
her everyday petticoat and shortgown 
remain the same, and she can only 
afford to wear her new mournings on 
Sabbath-days; but there is a satis- 
faction to the richer Ailie in bearing 
constantly the memorials of their woe. 
Cold and grey, and sharply drawn, 
the thin lines of Ailie’s face bear 
something like a high strain of irrita- 
tion and impatience in their grief. 
Her eyes are excited and wandering— 
deeply hollowed, too, within these few 
painful weeks—and her lips: have got 
a fashion of strange rapid motion, qui- 
vering, and framing words as it seems,. 
though the words are never said. 
Just behind Kirstin, sitting on a 
low wooden stool, and half leaning 
against the elbow of the vacant arm- 
chair, is Agnes Raeburn. Samuel, 
her father, has taken the loss of the 
sloop as a personal offence, and has 
no commiseration to spare for the 
sailors who lost his property along 
with their lives ; nor has he ever pro- 
fessed to mourn for them: yet Agnes 
has a homely black-and-white cotton 
gown, as cheap as cotton print can be 
procured, whereby she silently testi- 
fies her ‘‘ respect” for the dead. And 
something more significant than her 
mourning speaks in those dark sha- 
dows under her eyes, in the pallor of 
her thin cheek, and in the lines which 
begin to grow far more clearly marked 
and distinct than they should have 
been for years, around the grave 
mouth, which never relaxes now to 
anything but a pathetic smile. But 
it is here only, or in the solitude of 
her own chamber at home, that Agnes: 
permits herself the indulgence of this 
grief. Out of doors, and among 
strangers, her pride sustains her. She 
will not have any one say that she is 
breaking, for Patie Rintoul, the heart 
which he never sought in words. 
Though now Agnes is solemnly 
assured that he would have sought it, 
and that Patie, whose dawning devo- 
tion she had scorned so far as appear- 
ance went, bore for her that high love 
at which her heart trembles, and 
which none may scorn. She knows 
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it. How? but Agnes thrills over all 
her frame, and shrinks back and 
shudders. She cannot tell. A dark 
figure crossing the street through the 
world of white unshadowed moon- 
light—a distant step echoing over the 
stones when all the peaceful house- 
keepers of Elie had been for hours 
asleep —something at her window 
shaking the casement like a hand 
that fain would open it, but might 
not—and stealthy sounds, as of sub- 
dued footsteps, stealing all night long 
through the silent house. She thinks 
that thus he came to warn her—he, 
Patie—now the one perpetual un- 
named He on whom her heart dwells; 
she thinks the passing yearning spirit 
took this only means in his power to 
let her know his love, as he parted 
with his mortal life ; and the thought 
wraps heart and soul of her in a dim 
dreamy awe. 

At present Agnes is knitting. It 
is Kirstin’s work—work that she does 
at night to preserve her eyes for the 
more remunerative labour ;—and so 
they sit together in perfect silence, 
Ailie Rintoul now and then rustling 
the sleeve of her black silk gown, as 
she lifts her large brown bony hand 
to wipe the continual moisture which 
overflows, as out of a cup, from the 
hollow rim under her eyes—Agnes 
moving her fingers quickly, and mak- 
ing a sharp rapid sound with her 
wires—Kirstin, like a weird woman, 
with rapt head and look of perfect 
abstraction, spinning on, with that 
constant monotonous movement of 
foot and hand ;—but no one of them 
stirring, except with this involuntary 
gesture, and none saying a word to 
the other. 

After a long time spent in this 
silence, Ailie rises slowly to go to the 
window. The children without think 
her something like a spirit as they see 
her long colourless face, surrounded 
with borders of narrow net and bits 
of black ribbon, looking out over the 
curtain. Slowly returning and re- 
suming her seat, Ailie speaks. 

‘¢- You said John was to be down 
from Leith the day?” 

‘* Euphie was looking for him,” said 
Agnes. ‘*The owner of the brig was 
to let him ken whether he would do 
for mate this morning, and Euphie 

was busy at a’ his claes, for he thought 
he would get the place.” 
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Ailie shook her head bitterly. Kir- 
stin made no sign; but the humilia- 
tion, and loss, and poverty, were an 
aggravation of the misfortune to her 
sister-in-law. 

‘* And Euphie said, if you would 
gang there—if you would only gang 
hame!” said Agnes, rising to lay her 
hand hurriedly on Kirstin Beatoun’s 
shoulder; ‘ for it breaks everybody’s 
heart to see ye living your lane, and 
working this way night and day.” 

* A’body’s very kind,” said Kirstin 
steadily, ‘* but I’ve had a house o’ my 
ain for five-and-forty year, and I 
canna live in anither woman’s now. 
Na, na, Nannie—my guid-daughter is 
very weel of hersel, and pleases John, 
and I’m aye glad to see her—and 
you're a fine simple-hearted creatur, 
and I like to have you near me; but 
I maun bide in my ain house, Nancy, 
and be thankful that I have to work 
to keep a roof over my head ; it’s aye 
something to thole thae lang days for. 
If I had plenty, and ease, and nae- 
thing to do but to sit with my hands 
before me, I would either gang daft 
or dee.” 

** But there’s an odds between gaun 
to a strange woman’s house—though 
I’m meaning nae ill to John’s wife— 
and coming to mine,” said Mrs Plen- 
derleath; ‘*and ye could aye hae 
plenty to do, Kirstin, and I wouldna 
be against ye working, for I ken it’s a 
grand divert to folk’s ain thoughts.” 

‘“‘ Na, Ailie, na,” answered Kirstin 
Beatoun; ‘‘I have lost a’thing that 
made hame cheerie, man and weans, 
goods and gear; but I maun keep the 
four wa’s a’ my days—it’s what was 
hame ance, and it’s everything I hae. 
When my time comes, and I’m done 
with earthly dwellings —the Lord send 
it was this day !—the plenishing can 
be sellt, and the siller laid by for little 
Johnnie when he comes to be a man; 
but I maun keep my ain house a’ my 
days.” 

This was by no means the first 
time Kirstin had declared her deter- 
mination; and not even the faintest 
lingering hope that some one might 
still come back out of the mysterious 
sea, which had swallowed up her 
treasures, to make this once more & 
home worth living in, inspired her in 
her purpose. It was simply as she 
said. Her own house, and the de- 
sire to retain it, was all she had now 
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remaining in this life; and her daily 
work was her daily strength, and 
kept her heart alive. 

For no one dreamt of the little 
Dutch smuggling brig storm-driven 
up the Firth on yon tempestuous 
March night—no one knew of the 
young pallid half-drowned man whom 
the Dutch skipper could not choose 
but turn aside to save; and least of 
all could any one have imagined the 
strange pitiful scene on board the 
“Drei Bruderen,” where the poor 
young Scotch sailor, with that hard- 
ening cut upon his brow, lay wild in 


the delirium of brain fever, raving 
fiercely in the unknown tongue, which 
made his kindly, rude deliverers, 
grouped round his bed, shake their 
heads, and look doubtfully at one 
another, unable to distinguish a single 
word intelligible to them of all his 
lengthened groanings. They were on 
the high seas still, slowly drawing 
near their haven; and even now, 
while Kirstin Beatoun sat immov- 
able under the shadow of her great 
hopeless sorrow, hope,. and health, 
and a new life began to dawn again 
upon Patie Rintoul. 
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A sHorRT time ago, a book was 
published in Paris, consisting of ex- 
tracts and compilations from the most 
interesting and remarkable narratives 
of travel that have appeared in Europe 
within the last few years. A French 
critic, noticing the publication, regret- 
fully commented on the very small 
quota his countrymen contribute to 
the common stock of that class of lite- 
rature. In France there is a notable 
scarcity, not easy to account for, of a 
description of book by no means un- 
common in England and Germany ; 
plain, unsophisticated descriptions of 
distant countries, by men whose habi- 
tual occupations are not literary, who 
in most cases have never before 
written a book, and in many may 
never again attempt one, but who 
have sufficient command of their own 
language distinctly to write down 
their adventures and observations. 
In Germany, where the ambition to 
appear in print is almost universal 
amongst persons of education, the 
thing is overdone, and a good deal of 
waste-paper is the consequence. We 
are far from asserting that, in Eng- 
land too, a considerable proportion 
of the tours and travels that annually 
see the light, could not very well be 
dispensed with. But in both coun- 
tries, when the worthless froth is re- 
jected, there remains much that is 
solid and valuable, contributed not 
by the profession of literature, but by 
the general public—by naval and 


military officers, by medical men, by 
men of science, who, whilst making 
booty of birds and butterflies, plants 
and pebbles, have still an observant 
eye for other things besides those of 
their special pursuits—and by restless 
spirits whom a pure love of adventure 
and change drives to exchange the 
fireside comforts of home for distant 
aad perilous rambles. These are the 
classes to which Germany and Eng- 
land are indebted for all, or very 
nearly all, the best books of travel 
that for many years past have ap- 
peared.. These are the classes to 
which belong such men as Wagner, 
Tschudi, Brooke, Werne, Gregg, Rux- 
ton, Warburton, Walpole, Gardner, 
Leichhardt, Keppel, Erman, Mundy, 
and a host of others, of equal merit, 
whom it were tedious here to cata- 
logue. We write the names as they 
occur to us, omitting many as good. 
In France, ‘a very different state of 
things exists. There, nearly all the 
books of travel that appear are the 
production of literary men, who set 
off with the deliberate intention of 
making their journey pay itself. The 
result is not happy. Relying more 
upon their style and skill than upon 
the intrinsic interest of their subject, 
they confine their excursions to con- 
venient countries, at no great dis- 
tance from home, and their books are 
more commendable for grace and 
polish than for freshness and novelty; 
They are apt to be merely showy and 
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superficial, where Englishmen and 
Germans are sensible and sound. 
The appearance of so startling a work 
as Missionary Huc’s reminiscences of 
Tartary and Thibet is quite an event, 
and a rare one, in the annals of the 
modern French literature of travel. 

As specimens of the style of tour- 
writing most common in France, we 
have here assembled three volumes of 
sketches in foreign lands, proceeding 
from the pens of well-known fewille- 
tonistes. Messieurs Gautier, Méry, 
and de Nerval. belong to much the 
same category of French literary men. 
They are all poets, novelists, and 
tourists; they all dabble in the 
drama, and deal more or less in cri- 
ticism. M. Gautier is most of the 
critic, M. Méry of the novelist, M. 
de Nerval of the tourist. Upon the 
present occasion we catch all three 
upon the wing, in directions very 
different. 

Venezia would have been at least 
as appropriate a name as Italia 
for M. Theophilus Gautier’s most re- 
cent volume of travels. With the 
exception of a few pages at each end 
of the book, it is entirely taken up by 
the Queen of the Adriatic. Three 
cities, it appears, have long had the 
good fortune to exercise peculiar fas- 
cination over the eccentric feuilleton- 
iste of La Presse. These are Granada, 
Venice, Cairo. The choice is not ill 
made. Some years have elapsed since 
one-third of his desire was gratified, 
since he roamed through the courts 
of the Alhambra, and told his travels, 
amusingly enough, in a book charac- 
terised by his usual mixture of fop- 
pery and talent, shrewdness and affec- 
tation. At some future day he will 
doubtless tell us about Egypt: for 
the present he has got no farther 
than Venice, a city concerning which 
such a multitude of tourists have 
scribbled, that only a bold man would 
attempt the subject. M. Gautier is 
notoriously intrepid, and that being 
a quality which fortune favours, he is 
not unfrequently successful. If not 
always to be entirely relied upon, he 
at least is invariably readable and 
entertaining — excepting now and 
then, when he rides to death his 
favourite hobby, description of fine 
art. His greatest mistakes are a 
strained originality, and the occa- 
sional introduction of far-fetched con- 
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ceits. In his capacity of poet, he 
deems it right to give the rein to his 
fancy, which sometimes leads him out 
of his road to pick up quaint ideas 
scarcely worth collecting. Upon the 
other hand he often, in a few well- 
selected words, gives a particularly 
happy general idea of the places and 
objects he encounters by the way. In 
the present book, his first pause is at 
Geneva. A childish notion, which 
subsequent travel had not sufficed to 
dispel, has made him, he says, pic- 
ture to himself towns as of the nature 
of their most celebrated products. 
Thus he imagined Brussels to be a 
big field of little cabbages, Ostend an 
oyster-bed, Strasbourg a prodigious 
pie of the livers of tortured ducks, 
Nuremberg a box of toys, and Geneva 
a watch. ‘I had imagined,” he says, 
‘¢a vast complication of watchwork, 
jagged wheels, cylinders, and springs, 
perpetually ticking and turning. The 
houses, I thought—if houses there 
were—had gold or silver cases, and 
their doors were locked with watch- 
keys.” After hunting this conceit to 
earth, M. Gautier tells us what he 
really found Geneva. ‘It has the 
serious and rather stiff air of Protes- 
tant towns. The houses are lofty and 
regular ; the straight line, the right 
angle, prevail everywhere—every- 
thing is in square and parallelogram. 
The curve and the ellipse are pro- 
scribed, as too sensual and volup- 
tuous ; the colour of grey abounds on 
walls and in garments. The hats 
and bonnets have an unintentionally 
Quakerish look ; one feels that there 
must be a good many Bibles in the 
town, and few pictures.” Here, then, 
a fanatico por la pittura could not be 
expected to abide very long. Quitting 
the puritanical shores of Leman, M. 
Gautier is off southwards like a shot, 
but stops in the way to set his watch 
by a sun-dial at Isella, the little vil- 
lage on the Piedmontese frontier, 
where the customhouse stands. 
‘The customhouse is surrounded 
by arcades, sustained by columns of 
grey granite. On the wall we re- 
marked a sun-dial, whose occupation 
must be almost a sinecure, for the 
sunbeams can but rarely reach it. It 
bears the following inscription: Torna 
tornando il sol, ’ombra smarrita, ma 
non piu ritorna Pets fuggita—‘ The 
vanished shadow returns when re- 
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turns the sun, but fugitive age returns 
no more.’ The Italian concetto plays, 
in the philosophical thought, upon the 
words torna, tornando, ritorna. How 
much more simply terrible was the 
warning we once read upon the sun- 
dial of the church of Urruiia, near the 
Spanish frontier. Thus ran the ter- 
rible comment upon the flight of 
the hours: Vulnerant omnes, ultima 
necat—‘ All wound; the last kills.’ 
Gnomons and dials, we understand 
your language, and we have had 
engraved upon our seal, Vivere me- 
mento— Remember to live.’ When 
we pass near you, we hurry our steps, 
even though fatigued, or though the 
spot would please us to camp; for we 
are reminded that we must haste to 
visit this earth, which is soon to ab- 
sorb us in its vast bosom.” 

Thus, with a swift step, the tra- 
veller passes on to Venice, his pauses 
upon the way few and brief. He 
arrives in the night, to his great 
disgust, he being thus deprived, to a 
certain extent, of the pleasure of a 
first impression on entrance. Next 


morning he is early out on his balcony. 
One good point in M. Gautier, as a 
writer of travels, is that he does not 


pester you with raptures, or strain 
his pen to describe indescribable feel- 
ings. He sketches the scene that im- 
presses him, in the best manner he 
can, in the hope that his skill may 
suffice thus to impart to his readers a 
portion of the pleasure he himself re- 
ceives. With many he will doubtless 
be successful. For our part, we con- 
fess that mere descriptions of squares 
and buildings, sculpture and monu- 
ments, however splendid and magni- 
ficent these may be, do but moderately 
interest us, even when penned by a 
masterly hand. At best they but in- 
spire us with the desire to visit, if we 
have not visited them, scenes and 
places of which any written account 
must be cold and imperfect. A book 
devoted to the description of a city, 
and in which inanimate objects are 
dwelt upon at much length, should 
also include—as a relief to brick and 
masonry, fountains, statues, and pic- 
tures—glimpses, neither few nor far 
between, of the citizens, their usages 
and modes of life, their prejudices, 
pleasures, and popular traditions. On 
these matters M. Gautier touches 
rarely and briefly ; and, to speak the 
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truth, he does not seem nearly as 
much at home in the gallery of Vene- 
tian life as in the galleries of Venetian 
pictures. Now and then he treats us 
to a legend, and, for the general 
reader, such passages are amongst the 
most interesting in the book. Here is 
one of them, relating to two small 
lights which continually burn in front 
of a mosaic Madonna on the outside 
wall of St Mark’s Cathedral :— 

“There are two different legends 
concerning these lights. We will re- 
late both, without comment. Their 
authenticity is undoubted by sacris- 
tans and gondoliers. 

“In the time of the republic of 
Venice, a man was assassinated on 
the Piazzetta. The murderer, alarmed 
by some noise, let fall, as he fled, the 
sheath of his dagger. A baker, upon 
his way home, saw the silver mount- 
ing of the sheath glitter, and picked 
it up, without observing the body, 
which lay in shadow. Close behind 
him came the sbirri, who stumbled 
over the corpse. Seeing a man only 
a few paces from the victim, they 
arrested him, searched him, and found 
upon him the sheath, which perfectly 
fitted the stiletto withdrawn from the 
wound. In spite of his protestations 
of innocence, the poor baker was im- 
prisoned, judged, condemned, exe- 
cuted. Some years later, a notorious 
bandit, laden with crime,:and about 
to mount the scaffold, felt a twinge of 
remorse, and declared that he had 
been the murderer, and that the un- 
fortunate man executed in his stead 
was perfectly innocent. 

“‘ Thereupon solemn reparation was 
made to the memory of the baker ; the 
judges who had condemned him were 
executed, and their confiscated pro- 
perty was applied to the foundation 
of an annual mass, and of a perpetual 
annuity destined to feed these two 
lamps. This was not all: lest those 
two little flickering stars should be in- 
sufficient memento for the conscience 
of judges, at the end of every criminal 
trial, when sentence of death has been 
pronounced, and the headsman is about 
to take possession of his prey, an offi- 
cer of the court advances to the foot 
of the tribunal, and, with imperious 
tone and air, exhorts the-judges to 
‘Remember the baker!’ Then the 
sentence is annulled, and the trial 
recommences. The usher’s words 
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constitute an appeal for revision of the 
sentence on behalf of the criminal. 

‘Here is the other version :—A 
patrician, a magnificent noble of the 
republic, had one day the dismal 
fancy to descend into the vault of his 
ancestors, and have their coffins 
opened. What he then saw shocked 
him terribly; the bodies, instead of 
preserving the rigid immobility of 
corpses, were convulsed into attitudes 
indicative of a violent struggle. It 
was as if their death agony had com- 
menced after burial. In short, there 
could be no doubt that they had been 
buried alive during a trance resem- 
bling death. The noble Venetian then 
gave orders that, when his hour 
should, to all appearance, have come, 
he should be kept as long as possible 
previously to interment. He awoke 
one day from a lethargy, just as they 
were about to put him in the red gon- 
dola that was to convey him to his 
last resting-place. Grateful for his 
escape from such peril, he made a vow 
to keep two lamps perpetually burn- 
ing before this Madonna, for whom he 
had particular reverence. 

“For one of these stories to be true, 


the other must necessarily be false ; 
but it does not do to be captious in 
respect of legends, and both have 


quite the Venetian character. What 
is certain is, that the two lamps are 
lit every evening with the stars, and 
that in coming from a distance one 
sees them shining at the end of the 
Piazzetta, like a pious thought not to 
be disturbed by the noise of the city.” 

One of the best chapters of Italia 
is that headed ‘ Familiar Details.” 
Seated in his balcony, at the entrance 
of the grand canal, opposite the 
Dogana, M. Gautier notes down what 
passes before him. Here is a party 
of young girls, wrapped in their long 
shawls, their hair—of that red auburn 
so dear to painters of the Venetian 
school—twisted like cables upon the 
nape of the neck. They might be 
the very same models who sat, three 
centuries ago, to Paul Veronese for 
his picture of the Marriage of Cana. 
There are a group of old women hur- 
rying to mass, for which the last 
chimes of the bell are just dying away. 
Across the bridge tramp a fatigue- 
party of Hungarian soldiers, in their 
blue pantaloons, short boots, and 
grey linen jackets, carrying firewood 
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to their barracks. ‘ Yonder, still 
preserving a dignified bearing beneath 
their threadbare but well-brushed 
apparel, illustrissimi, impoverished 
old nobles, are on their way to the 
café Florian, where the aristocracy 
assemble to drink that excellent 
coffee of which Constantinople has 
transmitted the recipe to Venice. 
Elsewhere, perhaps, these vestiges of 
a bygone day might excite a smile, 
but the people of Venice have a ten- 
derness for their old nobility, who 
have always been good and familiar 
with them.” Then come the street 
music and sights. At Venice, grind- 
ing organs are rowed in boats, instead 
of being dragged in a truck by man or 
horse. M. Gautier is an admirer of 
these wandering orchestras, deemed 
such a nuisance in London’s streets. 
The music- bearing gondola is followed 
by a little flotilla of amateurs, and 
many a boat deviates from its road 
the longer to enjoy the sweet sounds. 
Here comes a boat having in tow a 
sort of blue monster, floundering and 
splashing, and making the water fly 
in foam. It is a dolphin, which fish- 
ermen are exhibiting, holding up their 
caps for coppers to windows and gon- 
dolas. Strong cords, skilfully fas- 
tened, keep the creature half in and 
half out of water, so that a good view 
may be had of him. It is to be ob- 
served that this dolphin in no way 
resembles the fantastical invention 
dear to heralds, and common in coats- 
of-arms. 

On the neighbouring square (we 
continue to condense M. Gautier) 
the scene is not less animated than 
on the canal. Here is the booth of a 
dealer in fritters, pancakes, fried fish 
—in everything, in short, that is fry- 
able and popular. The stove is heated, 
the hot oil bubbles, the smoke taints 
the air; the fryer (the word must not 
be sought in dictionaries) is a corpu- 
lent, red-faced, hook-nosed giant, with 
rings in his ears, and shining black 
hair, as frizzled as the fleece of an 
Australian sheep. Near him is the 
seller of pumpkins, fruit dear to the 
Venetians. From a window, a young 
girl makes a sign to the man, lowers 
a basket by a string, and draws up a 
slice, in exchange for a small coin— 
a manner of going to market charac- 
teristic of Venetian indolence. In 
the middle of the Campo a little crowd 
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is formed. In the circle in its centre 
are a tattered man and woman. A 
covered basket is on the ground be- 
fore them. A lean dog, with hair on 
end, but of intelligent aspect, looks at 
the old couple, as if awaiting orders. 
Suddenly the man makes a sign. The 
attentive quadruped springs to the 
basket, opens one side of the lid with 
his teeth, and gets in. He remains 
there for a few moments, then push- 
ing open the other lid with his nose, 
he issues forth triumphant, in his 
mouth a small folded paper, which he 
deposits at the old woman’s feet. He 
repeats this manceuvre several times, 
and the standers-by dispute for the 
pieces of paper thus extracted from 
the basket. The dog draws numbers 
for the lottery. Gamblers—numerous 
at Venice as in all unprosperous 
countries, where the hope of speedy 
fortune, acquired without toil, acts 
powerfully on the imagination—have 
great confidence in canine discrimina- 
tion. 

At three o’clock M. Gautier’s gon- 
dola came to fetch him. He was to 
dine at the house of an old fisherman 
named Ser Zuane, onthe island of 
San Pietro, as celebrated for its fish 
dinners, he says, as the Trafalgar or 
Ship at Greenwich, or La Rapée at 
Paris. The table was laid in the 
garden, under a trellis dressed with 
vines, and fig-leaves, and climbing- 
gourds. The neglected garden was 
overgrown with luxuriant vegetation 
and flowers, more picturesque than 
better-kept parterres. Ser Zuane was 
utterly puzzled at his guest’s preferring 
a wooden bench under a leafy awning 
to a horse-hair chair at a mahogany 
table. But foreigners have every- 
where the privilege of eccentricity ; 
and he did not serve them the worse 
dinner, although the name of its first 
dish was startling to a stranger. The 
soup was of pidocchi (sea-lice.) It 
proved far better than its name. It 
is the classical and indispensable dish 
at Ser Zuane’s. Marseilles has its 
gouillabaisse—Venice its louse-soup. 
The pidocchi are a kind of mussel, 
found in the lagoons and canals. 
Properly seasoned with spice and 
aromatic herbs, the soup made from 
them is far from unpalatable, although 
M. Gautier confesses his preference 
for turtle or potage & la bisque. The 
dinner included oysters from the 
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Arsenal, lobsters of a rosy-white 
colour, soles and mullets from Chiog- 
gia, roach and sardines. ‘“ The re- 
past was moistened with wine from 
the valley of Policella and from Cone- 
gliano, and completed by a dessert 
of those golden and vermilion fruits 
which gather fragrance from the sun- 
beams upon the hills of Esto, Monse- 
lice, and Montagnana. During the 
dessert, whilst we were drinking a 
bottle of Samos wine, ripe and 
luscious as some Homeric libation, 
Ser Zuane’s wife came to talk to us, 
gaily and familiarly, like some hostess 
of the olden time. She brought a 
great nosegay, hastily gathered in 
the garden, and bound round with a 
reed, to the wife of the friend who 
partook our repast—a charming 
person, of Spanish physiognomy, 
whose white and well-formed arm 
was seen to advantage amidst the 
black lace that fringed her sleeve. 
The old woman was loud in praise 
of the whiteness and beauty of this 
arm, which she kissed repeatedly 
with that familiar grace of the lower 
orders of Venetians, whose respectful 
courtesy has nothing servile. Then 
the bill was brought to us, written on 
the bottom of a plate. It was tolera- 
bly large, but we had made a delicate 
and curious dinner, and, as foreigners, 
we must, of course, expect to pay a 
third more than a native—for the ex- 
pense of translation.” 

For a Frenchman, the passage 
from the dinner-table to the coffee- 
house is prompt, and almost indis- 
pensable; and accordingly, M. Gautier 
is presently escorted outside the 
Café Florian, whose proprietor — 
much esteemed by the old Venetian 
nobility, to whom he renders various 
little services—was also the friend 
of Canova, who once, when he had 
the gout, benevolently took a model 
of his foot, for the shoemaker to 
make him easy shoes from. Around 
the coffee-drinkers and consumers of 
ices there hovers a swarm of flower- 
girls and dealers in preserved fruits, 
the former “ free and familiar enough, 
but nevertheless ferociously virtuous, 
if the chronicles are to be credited 


‘which tell of Englishmen desperately 


in love, and throwing handfuls of 
bank-notes into their baskets without 
succeeding in touching their hearts. 
If you refuse to buy, they give you 
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a little nosegay, and run away laugh- 
ing. It is not customary to pay them 
at once; that would be indelicate ; 
but from time to time you make 
them a present. Then come the loud 
cries of the fruit-sellers, whose stock 
in trade consists of a basket, contain- 
ing grapes, figs, pears, and plums, 
coated with a glittering crust of 
sugar. 
seemingly about twelve years old, 
amused us by the prodigious volu- 
bility with which he cried his goods. 
We gave him some pieces of money, 
and he always stopped to talk to us; 
his dealings with foreigners from all 
countries had made him quite a poly- 
glot, and there was hardly a language 
of which he did not know a few 
words. He was particularly apt and 
intelligent, and it appears that the 
viceroy had granted a little pension 
for his education; but the young 
sweetmeat-seller had compromised 
himself under Manin’s government: 
he had been drummer to the republic, 
and his military prowess had lost 
him his position of state-pensioner. 
One evening, a dandy to whom he 
offered his fruit with perhaps too 


much importunity, dealt a terrible 
blow with his cane upon his poor 
little thin shoulders ; he said nothing, 
nor did he cry, but he darted at the 
brutal aggressor a glance which seem- 
ed to say, ‘ Good for a coltellata a 


few years hence.’ We trust the 
account will be settled as punctually 
as that of Loredano.” 

In the picture galleries, where M. 
Gautier loves to linger, and to which 
he allots several chapters, he some- 
times picks up one of those wild legends 
which certain old painters willingly 
adopted as subjects for their brush. 
In the Academy of the Fine Arts, he 
pauses before a picture by Paris 
Bordone, representing a boatman 
restoring St Mark’s ring to the 
doge. ‘The story is as follows: One 
night that the barcarol was sleep- 
ing in his gondola, three mysterious 
individuals jumped in, and bade him 
row them to the Lido. One of these 
persons, as far as he could distinguish 
in the darkness, had a _ venerable 
beard, and the appearance of a great 
dignitary of the church; the two 
others wore armour beneath their 
cloaks, and were evidently men of 
the sword. The barcarol turned his 
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gondola’s prow in the direction of the 
Lido, and began to row; but the 
lagoon, previously tranquil, now rose 
in waves, roaring and splashing in a 
strange manner: a sinister light was 
upon the waters, and monstrous forms 
rose menacingly around the bark. 
Great was the terror of the gondolier. 
Hideous phantoms— demons, half- 
man, half-fish, seemed to swim from 
the Lido towards Venice, striking 
myriads of sparks from the waves, 
exciting the tempest, whistling and 
laughing; but the flashing swords of 
the two knights, and the extended 
hand of the man of God, made them 
recoil and vanish in sulphureous ex- 
plosions. The battle lasted long: 
fresh legions of devils came on, but 
at last victory declared for the per- 
sons in the boat, who had themselves 
landed at the Piazzetta. The gondo- 
lier knew not what to think of his 
strange customers, when, at the mo- 
ment of separation, the eldest of the 
three, suddenly revealing his golden 
nimbus, said to the boatman: ‘I 
am St Mark, patron of Venice. I 
learned this night that demons, 
assembled in council on the Lido, 
in the Jews’ cemetery, had resolved 
to raise a frightful tempest, and to 
destroy my beloved city, on pretence 
that it harbours much dissoluteness, 
giving power to evil spirits over its 
inhabitants. But as Venice is good 
Catholic, and will confess her sins in 
the fine cathedral she has erected to 
me, I resolved to defend her from 
this peril, aided by my two brave 
companions, St George and St Theo- 
dore, and therefore I borrowed thy 
bark. All labour merits reward; 
thou hast passed a rough night: here 
is my ring; take it to the doge, and 
tell him what thou hast seen. He 
will fill thy cap with sequins.” Hav- 
ing thus spoken, the saint resumed 
his place upon the summit of the 
porch of St Mark; St Theodore 
climbed up to the top of his column, 
where his crocodile was grumbling 
at his absence ; and St George retired 
into his niche in the great window of 
the ducal palace. The gondolier, left 
alone, thought he had been dreaming 
or drunk; but in his hand was the 
heavy gold ring, set with precious 
stones. He went to the doge, kneeled 
before him, told his story, and pro- 
duced the ring. The tale appeared 
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incredible; but, on sending to the 
cathedral, St Mark’s ring was found 
to be missing. It was kept under 
triple lock, in a well-guarded trea- 
sury; locks and bolts were perfect, 
but the gem was gone. Nothing less 
than a saintly burglar could have 
accomplished this. The gondolier had 
his cap filled with gold, and a mass 
was celebrated for the peril past. The 
moment chosen by Paris Bordone 
for his picture, is that when the boat- 
man kneels before the doge. Gior- 
gione has selected another episode of 
the legend, namely, the fight of St 
George and St Theodore with the 
demons. This picture also is at the 
Academy at Venice. 

Once out of the atmosphere of 
lagoons and picture-galleries, M. 
Gautier relapses a little into his 
extravagant ways—compares leaning 
towers to drunken men reeling into 
town, and perpetrates other far- 
fetched tropes and similes. With 
his departure from the city of canals, 
his book nearly ends—its chief inte- 
rest certainly concludes. 

M. Méry of Marseilles is a writer 
whose reputation in France has al- 


ways appeared to us superior to his 


merits. Poet, novelist, and humour- 
ist, his writings rarely convey the 
idea of painstaking, but rather that 
their author does injustice to his own 
powers, and is content to give the 
reader the refuse of his mind, negli- 
gently thrown together. He has an 
unfortunate ‘partiality for rambling in 
foreign countries, (on paper, that is to 
say,) which leads him into many 
absurdities. One day he is in Italy, 
the next in China, and then he comes 
to England. In the last-named 
country we just now findhim. His 
volume of “English Nights” is a 
medley of ludicrous tales, fantastical 
extravaganzas, burlesque or exagge- 
rated descriptions of English scenes 
and customs. Read as a collection of 
caricature in print, the book may 
pass muster, and parts of it are not 
without humour. But to an Eng- 
lishman, its.most diverting feature is 
the author’s innumerable blunders in 
writing English words and exhibiting 
English usages. The least intelligent 
reader will have little difficulty in dis- 
criminating where he is to laugh with 
and where at the author, and will 
often laugh most when it is intended 
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he should be serious. After skimming 
the volume, it is easy to sketch, with 
almost certain correctness, M. Méry’s 
visit toGreat Britain. He evidently vi- 
brated between Hampstead Heath and 
Leicester Square, varying that monoto- 
nous existence by tripsto Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
After his greasy fare at his foreign 
caravanserais—a shabby imitation of 
the French cuisine, intolerable to a 
man used to the restaurants of Paris 
and Marseilles—his custom of an 
evening was to wander forth, digest- 
ing with difficulty, and sadly missing 
his gay boulevards, his brilliant cof- 
fee-house, his piquant vaudeville, or 
lively evening party. Perambulating 
London streets, he made notes on 
English manners. Having evidently 
about as much knowledge of the 
language as would enable him to ask 
for his breakfast, and labouring, more- 
over, under that sort of depression 
which assails most Frenchmen in 
London, we must not wonder if his 
criticisms be sometimes rather cap- 
tious than complaisant. He is hap- 
piest when he uses his eye, not his 
ears, and describes his external im- 
pressions. There is not much to find 
fault with in the chapter entitled 
‘¢ Summer Nights in London.” 

‘¢ Summer heat,” he writes, (mind- 
ful, doubtless, of the torrid but glo- 
rious summer of his native Provence, ) 
‘¢ is intolerable in the north : it is not 
the frank, expansive heat of south- 
ern countries; it is an oppression 
which seems to impede respiration, 
as though one placed his lips at the 
mouth of an oven. In London, sum- 
mer days are a stifling compound of 
dust, noise, and of a dew of soot; but 
the night marvellously compensates 
the defects of the day. I have seen 
nights in many countries ; in all they 
are alike ; the people sleep, the houses 
alone remain in the streets. It is 
only the English capital that has a 
nocturnal existence peculiar to itself. 
For the safety of its nights there is 
not a town in the world comparable 
to London. All the streets are illu- 
minated like the galleries of a palace. 
One walks in a continual gleam of 
hydrogen gas, and the mind becomes 
bewildered in calculating what it costs 
to establish and keep up the prodi- 
gious subterranean system of arteries 
and veins which restore light and life 
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to the immense city. Nothing can be 
more favourable to nocturnal prome- 
nades than the illumination which 
surrounds you on all sides, and gives 
safety to your path. The foreigner 
in London, who has been told of 
London robbers, treats all such tales 
as mere fables. One cannot cross a 
street without meeting policemen, an 
army of whom are scattered over the 
town, guarding it in detail. These 
policemen are grave, inoffensive, silent, 
and melancholy observers. 

** In London, people who sleep go 
to bed about two in the morning ; 
those who do not sleep do not go to 
bed until after the rising of the sun, 
or of something that resembles the 
sun. Until two o'clock, theatres are 
open, carriages roll, people drink 
ginger-beer, which is very bad, and 
eat shrimps and lobsters ; young men 
smoke in the divans, and flower-sel- 
lers offer their nosegays. The most 
astonishing prostitution that ever was 
witnessed—on beholding which, M. 
Parent Duchateld, were he to return 
upon earth, would assuredly die a 
second time of grief—is now seen. 
At two o’clock the scene changes. 


The persons still abroad do not seem 
to belong to this world; a living le- 
prosy glides along the streets ; beings 
without name or sex, without voice 
or form, ramble vaguely to and fro, 
like the disembodied spirits that await 
an obolus to cross to the other side of 


the river. The strangest repasts are 
now seen, prepared at the street cor- 
ners, on rickety tables, surmounted 
by tottering candles and hideous 
viands. Other beings, which are 
doubtless men, pass by in silent 
groups, and purchase, with impercep- 
tible copper, enormous raw snails and 
Sragments of antediluvian animals.” 

The truths and errors contained in 
this little extract, which we have con- 
siderably condensed, are easily dis- 
cerned. The following description of 
daybreak in London is for the most 
part very exact :— 

‘* At this hour, a view of London, 
taken from the triumphal arch in 
Hyde Park, or from Carlton Terrace, 
is really an admirable picture. The 
morning vapours mingle with the 
expiring gas; the graceful summits of 
the trees are distinctly defined against 
an opal-coloured sky. All that is 
false, servile, affected, and massive, 
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in the pompous indigence of English 
architecture, and which is brought 
out and revealed by the pitiless glare 
of broad daylight, is now lost in the 
complaisant twilight of the dawn. 
London might be Palmyraor Babylon, 
rising from the darkness. The Duke 
of York’s heavy, tasteless pillar pro- 
fits by the opportunity to enact the 
Antonine column, and to assume a 
graceful air. In Waterloo Place and 
Regent Street the masses of masonry 
have an imposing majesty ; the por- 
ticoes of the clubs forget that they 
are but pasteboard, and give them- 
selves the airs of temples ; the Tuscan, 
Tonic, and Corinthian orders, which 
humbly ask pardon of the sun for 
having disguised themselves & PAn- 
glaise, affect monumental attitudes 
that might beguile the eye of a Phi- 
dias. On Trafalgar Square, the Na- 
tional Gallery assumes a grandiose 
aspect ; the Dukeof Northumberland’s 
palace drapes itself in a Venetian 
domino, and for a few minutes the 
lion that surmounts it really resembles 
a lion; and the equestrian statue of 
Charles I. no longer brings a blush to 
the cheek of Vandyke, but rises with 
the Marcus-Aurelius of the Capitol. 
On all sides prevail a grandeur, a 
richness, a profusion of porticoes, co- 
lonnades, peristyles, such as was 
dreamed by their great artist Martin, 
in anight of storm and tempest, with 
the livid lightning for sun. 

‘In proportion as the light grows 
stronger, the majesty of all this archi- 
tecture is humbled ; and when broad 
day succeeds to misty-fingered Aurora, 
all that remains is the most carefully 
kept, the most correct, the most habi- 
table town in the world, where indus- 
try and wealth have achieved the 
triumph of utility, without calling 
either art or grace to their assis- 
tance.” 

In the passages quoted, we have 
M. Meéry in his rational moments, 
when he is talking French sense, 
which we take to be an indefinable 
something between common-sense and 
nonsense. Before discarding him, we 
will have a look at him with his cap’ 
and bells. To do this, we have but 
to turn to the first page of his book, 
and read of the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of John Lewing, the wealthy 
and weak-minded son of a Devonshire 
baronet, who has a passion for ghosts 
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and apparitions, whose library con- 
sists solely of Mrs Radcliffe’s ro- 
mances, bound in ghoul-skin, with 
black edges, and with cross-bones 
ou the back, and ranged on shelves of 
cypress wood. In Lewing’s eyes, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho is the book 
of books, and he resolves to set out 
to explore its scenes. So he takes 
letters of credit on a banker at Flo- 
rence, and “‘ embarks at Brighton (!) 
for Leghorn, with a copy of the 
Mysteries and some silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs for sole baggage.” He 
stops at Leghorn just the time neces- 
sary to take tea, and posts on to 
Florence, where he meets at the table 
@héte an octogenarian German, on 
his way from Munich to Rome, to die 
before a picture by Cornelius; an 
Englishman who is in love with the 
Venus di Medicis, and had asked her 
in marriage of the grand-duke ; and 
three young Frenchmen, who wear 
long hair and study painting. M. 
Méry has cocked his cap and jingles 
his bells at the loudest. The French- 


men get up a mystification, enact 
the descendants of some of the prin- 
cipal characters in The Mysteries of 


Udolpho, and cure Lewing of his 
monomania. The joke would tell 
better were Mrs Radcliffe’s romances 
better remembered than they are by 
most persons at the present day. 
“The Happiness of a Millionaire” is 
a still more striking specimen of M. 
Méry’s curious mixture of intentional 
burlesque and unintentional blunders. 
It begins as follows. We translate 
literally, and leave the reader to sup- 
ply such notes of admiration as this 
funny Frenchman’s mistakes may 
suggest. The italics are M. Méry’s. 
**On the Bethford road, when you 
have passed Highgate bridge, thrown 
across the high-road from London, 
you notice a charming country-house 
belonging to a retired Birmingham 
cutler. This rich manufacturer’s 
name is William, like all the English, 
and Sheffield, like some of them. 
During thirty years he sold so many 
knives that he amassed an immense 
fortune. On every knife that he sold 
his profit was the price of the handle ; 
his reputation was unrivalled in Pro- 
vidence Buildings. The day upon 
which his cashkeeper proved to him 
that he was worth fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, he cut his 
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knives and set up for a gentleman; 
it was his intention to enjoy life. He 
took in the Sun, merely to read the 
fourth page, containing the advertise- 
ments, like all the English; and 
this is what makes them such good 
politicians. Aided by the daily indi- 
cations of the Sun, he purchased 
estates in the county of Kent, in order 
to be near London, where he reckoned 
on ending his days in all manner of 
enjoyments. 

‘‘In the spring of 1834, Sheffield 
installed himself in this country-house 
near Highgate, and took two servants, 
decorated with yellow lace and blue 
gloves. Milne, the famous coach- 
maker of Edgar road, (query, Edge- 
ware Road, as derived by M. Mery 
from a cab-driver?) sold him a car- 
riage, three horses, and a black coach- 
man, emancipated since the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Every day the 
Bethford coach deposited at his door 
a fresh salmon and a lobster from the 
Adelphi fishmarket. For a fortnight 
Sheffield was as happy as a pagan 
deity. At the commencement of the 
second fortnight, just as he took his 
knife to carve the salmon, he sighed, 
and cast a melancholy glance towards 
the North of England. His servant 
mistook this for a pantomimical com- 
plaint that the knife was not clean, 
and offered him a dozen upon a plate. 
Sheffield struck the plate a violent 
blow with his fist. The plate flew in 
pieces; the knives flew about; the 
servant gave in his resignation upon 
the spot. English servants are very 
proud, because they are born free and 
wear gloves. 

‘““¢ G—d d—mn!’ cried Sheffield, 
‘T am afraid I have got the spleen! I 
did not know it was so difficult to do 
nothing. I was so happy at my ma- 
nufactory in Providence Buildings. I 
must go and ask the advice of my 
neighbour, Mr Kemble.’ 

‘* Mr Kemble is the son of the ce- 
lebrated actor of that name; he is, 
moreover, director of the Quarterly 
Review. He is a. man of four-and- 
thirty, grave as his review, and bound 
in grey. Sheffield had manufactured 
for Kemble, the father, a collection of 
innocent daggers to be used in the 
parts of Hamlet and Macbeth; thus 
it was that he had become acquainted 
with the son. Mr Kemble, junior, 
was pondering, in his hothouse, an 
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article on the Burmese, when his 
servant announced his neighbour 
Sheffield. The conversation began as 
is usual amongst Englishmen. Shef- 
field sat down and looked at Kemble, 
Kemble looked at Sheffield; and this 
exchange of looks lasted half an hour. 
It might have lasted until night, had 
not Kemble had to correct the proof of 
an article on the works of Tapis-Koi, 
a learned mandarin, who flourished 
3588 years before our vulgar era.” 
As a specimen of nonsense, this ex- 
tract will suffice. It shows what sort 
of stuff French authors of talent are 
capable of writing, and French pub- 
lishers of repute may be induced to 
print. M. Méry can do better 
things when he pleases, but he is 
strangely heedless and capricious, 
and needs to work in conjunction with 
some one able to curb and guide his 
reckless pen. He has sometimes 
found a fellow-labourer of this kind. 
The play of The Image-seller of Haar- 
lem was a joint production of his and of 
that very agreeable and spirituel writer, 
Gerard de Nerval. The author of 
The Women of Cairo, and of The 
Nights of the Rhamazan,is of afar more 


genial and graceful spirit than the 


Marseilles poet. We noticed, some 
time back, his Oriental rambles and 
experiences. He now presents a 
volume of German wanderings, the 
chief part of whose preface consists of 
an article written by Jules Janin, 
some years ago, in the Journal des 
Débats. A report had been spread— 
one of those unfounded but plausible 
tales, by which an entire public is 
sometimes distressed, detailing as it 
does, with specious circumstantiality, 
the untimely death of a popular and 
adventurous explorer of pyramids 
and precipices—that Gerard de Nerval 
had perished upon a foreign’ strand. 
Janin was doubtless deeply afflicted, 
but who—save the man who, for 
a score of years or more has been 
elaborating weekly feuilletons out 
of the slenderest of materials—shall 
decide how far, in such a case, sorrow 
is soothed by the supply of a subject? 
One has heard stories of enthusiastic 
anatomists, in those dismal days when 
body-snatchers made fortunes, and 
subjects were beyond price, coldly ex- 
perimentalising upon defunct friends 
and poor relations. In like manner 
Janin, wiping his eyes, took up the 
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dissecting-knife. Instances have been 
occasionally witnessed where dead 
men of letters have been pitilessly 
shown up by persons who had long 
lived with them in intimacy, and pro- 
fited by their labours. Not thus did 
Janin treat the friend he thought 
departed. His light and sparkling 
review of the life, character, qualities, 
and works of the young author, so 
prematurely cut off, was open, per- 
haps, to a charge of exaggerated 
praise, but certainly not to one of 
unkind criticism. Written of a living 
man, it might have been fulsome; re- 
ferring to a dead one, it was kindly 
and in good taste, as well as one of 
the most pleasing and witty papers 
of the kind that we ever read from 
the same pen. M. de Nerval, how- 
ever, had no notion of being thus 
killed and buried in the prime of his 
youth. He was then not thirty. At 
eighteen, or soon afterwards, he had 
published a translation of Faust, 
which Goethe himself is said to have 
read, and regarded with particular 
favour. After quoting, with artless 
and pardonable vanity, a portion of 
Janin’s laudatory feuilleton, he con- 
tinues thus :— 

“This eulogium — which crossed 
Europe and my beloved Germany 
to that cold Silesia, where my mother’s 
ashes rest, to that frozen Beresina, 
where my father strove against death, 
his brave companions falling fast 
around him— filled me alternately 
with joy and melancholy. When I 
again traversed the old forests of 
pine and oak, and the hospitable 
cities where unknown friends awaited 
me, I could not persuade them that 
I was myself. ‘He is dead,’ they 
said: ‘what a pity such quick in- 
telligence, so good, sympathising with 
our Germany as with a second mother, 
and whom we appreciate only when 
we have lost him ; and thanks to an 
article by Jules Janin. And you, 
who come amongst us, why do you 
steal the only thing he has left behind 
him —a little fame environing his 
name? We are not to be imposed 
upon by French adventurers, who 
pass themselves off as living or dead 
poets, and thus obtain admission to 
our clubs and firesides.’ For all 
this I was indebted to the twelve 
columns in the Journal des Débats. 
In towns where I was personally 
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known, people received me with a 
sort of fear and uneasiness, as they 
called to mind old German legends 
of vampires and spectre-bridegrooms. 
. . « To be completely German, 
I should have entitled the present 
epistle ‘ Letter from a Dead Man,’ or 
‘Extracts from the Papers of one 
Defunct,’ after the example of Prince 
Puckler Muskau. It was that fan- 
tastical mediatised prince who first 
gave me the idea of travelling in 
Africa and Asia. I saw him one day 
driving in the streets of Vienna; a 
crowd followed his carriage. He too 
had been reported dead, which gave 
rise to a host of panegyrics, and 
founded his reputation; in fact, he had 
twice crossed the fatal lake of Karon, 
in the Egyptian province of Fayoum. 
He had brought back from Egypt 
a copper-coloured Abyssinian girl, 
who was seated beside the coachman 
on the box of his carriage. The poor 


child shivered beneath her plaided 
habbarah as she passed through the 
elegant crown on the glacis and boule- 
vards of the Corinthian gate, and 
gazed mournfully at the snow-carpet 
that covered the turf, and at the long 


alleys of frosted elm-trees.” 

For a literary traveller—a tourist 
projecting a book, at least one of M. 
de Nerval’s, numerous German ram- 
bles was made under unfavourable 
circumstances. He was accompanied 
by Alexander Dumas, whose vivid 
imagination and rapid pen were pretty 
sure to forestall any production of 
M. de Nerval’s. They started from 
different points—Dumas entered Ger- 
many through Belgium, de Nerval 
from Switzerland; and again they 
sundered, whe: de Nerval went 
through Holland. So that, notwith- 
standing the copious Impressions de 
Voyage with which M. Dumas has 
since gratified the public, the less 
renowned traveller still finds where- 
with to form an agreeable volume, 
eked out, not inappropriately, by the 
drama of Leo Burckhardt, illustrative 
of the mysteries of German secret 
societies, the Tugendbund, the con- 
Spiracies and mystic ceremonies of 
the students and carbonari. This 
drama was formerly acted at a Paris 
theatre, reduced by the censure to 
two-thirds of its original length. 
Now printed entire, it will be found 
well worth the reading, and deficient 
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neither in merit nor in interest. But 
our business here is with the traveller, 
not with the dramatist. M. de Ner- 
val is an enthusiast for the things of 
Germany. The first section of his 
book takes him from the Rhine to 
the Maine, not ordinarily a very 
eventful route. He manages to give 
interest to it, and even to meet with 
adventures. After a glance at Stras- 
burg, he enters the Black Forest, and 
relates how it happened that he one 
day found himself penniless. 

‘“‘In general,” he says, “‘ the most 
candid tourists are silent on this head; 
their veracious books resemble those 
romances of chivalry, which would 
not dare to inform us where their 
hero supped and slept on such and 
such a day, or whether the knight- 
errant’s linen had not need, from time 
to time, of refreshment in the river. 
George Sand certainly now and then 
gives us details about her blouse, 
her shoes down at heel, and her 
meagre suppers, seasoned with travel- 
ling bagmen or supposed robbers in 
suspicious hedge-taverns. Prince 
Puckler Muskau himself confesses 
that he one day sold his carriage, dis- 
missed his valet, and condescended 
to cross two or three German princi- 
palities on foot, in artist’s costume. 
But all that is draped, coloured, and 
charmingly arranged. The old Cid 
avowed that his courage had once 
failed him, but who would dare com- 
promise his credit and his pretensions 
to an honourable establishment, by 
admitting that he had once been in 
want of money?” 

Having made up his mind to the 
humiliating confession, M. de Nerval 
relates the extenuating circumstances 
in the playful style in which he excels, 
and not without directing a few good- 
humoured, but not altogether point- 
less shafts at his travelling com- 
panion, the unscrupulous and egre- 
giously vain Dumas. 

‘“T had planned my journey to 
Frankfort with one of our most cele- 
brated literary tourists, who has al- 
ready, I believe, written our joint or 
distinct impressions. I shall be silent 
concerning the things he has described ; 
but I may venture to speak of what 
is personal to myself. My companion 
went through Belgium, I through 
Switzerland; we were to meet at 
Frankfort, reside there for a time, and 
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return together. But as his road 
proved much longer than mine, inas- 
much as he was everywhere feasted, 
kings would have him to see them, 
and his presence was indispensable 
at the jubilee at Malines, which was 
celebrated at that period, I thought 
it prudent to wait at Baden, until the 
newspapers should inform me of his 
arrival at Frankfort. A letter, en- 
closing a remittance, was to reach us 
at the latter town. I wrote to himto 
send me my share of it to Baden. 

‘¢ Here I might invent a great many 
excuses : I was then at Baden-Baden, 
and Benazet’s gambling-house was 
wide open; I might say that I had 
risked a few hundred Louis-d’ors at 
the table upon which the Elector of 
Hesse daily threw five-and-twenty 
thousand francs ; having won, I might 
assert that I had been robbed in the 
Black Forest by some former fre- 
quenter of Frascati’s, transplanted to 
the Baden Conversation’s-Saal, and 
pining away at the foot of its humid 
hill. The fact is that you are there 
between two dangers: the Black 
Forest surrounds the gambling-house ; 
unlucky gamblers may _ replenish 
their pockets within a few paces of 
the building. You enter with a full 
purse, and you lose everything on the 
black and the red, or by the three ras- 
cally zaros ; you come out a winner, 
and are ordered to ‘stand and de- 
liver’ in the shadow of the nearest 
fir-tree. One way or the other, you 
cannot but be despoiled. 

“Well, I will have recourse to 
none of these subterfuges. I had been 
plundered neither at play nor by 
robbers, nor by any of those charm- 
ing German baronesses, Russian prin- 
cesses, and English ladies, who throng 
the reserved drawing-room, and even 
place themselves in such large num- 
bers around the green-tables, display- 
ing their white shoulders, their fair 
hair, and their glittering jewels. The 
simple truth is, that my purse, as 
that of a travelling poet, was slender, 
and I had emptied it. I had lived 
well at Strasburg and at Baden; here 
at the sign of the Sun, there at that 
of the Crow; and now I awaited my 
friend’s remittance. It came at last, 
in the form of a bill of exchange, 
drawn by a Mr Eloi, junior, merchant 
at Frankfort, on Mr Elgé, merchant 
at Strasburg. 
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“Baden is fifteen leagues from 


Strasburg; the journey costs five 
francs, and, after paying my bill at 
the Sun, I had but six francs left. 
On reaching Strasburg, (without bag- 
gage, which I had left at Baden, 
whither I should have to return,) 
I hastened to Mr Elgé, who deliber- 
ately unfolded Mr Eloi’s draft, quietly 
examined it, and then said: ‘Sir, 
before I pay this draft of Mr Eloi, 
junior, you must allow me to consult 
Mr Eloi, senior.’ ” 

To this proposal M. de Nerval 
made no objection, repaired to his old 
quarters at the Crow, met a friend, 
saw him start for Munich, and re- 
turned a little before six o’clock to 
Mr Elgé. There was but just time 
to dine before going to the theatre, 
where a German company was to give 
Anna Bolena. 

‘“‘Tt was then that, from behind a 
grating, Mr Elgé addressed me in 
these memorable words: ‘Sir, Mr 
Eloi, senior, has just told me that 
Mr Eloi, junior, is a scoundrel.’ 

‘“*¢ His opinion on that subject is to 
me a matter of indifference ; will you 
honour the draft ?’ 

‘“** After that, sir, it becomes impos- 
sible. I much regret it.’” 

M. de Nerval had just one franc in 
his pocket wherewith to dine at the 
Crow, and get back to Baden; the 
theatre he resolved to give up. So, 
after writing a humorous poetical 
epistle to Alexander Dumas, and eat- 
ing a basin of broth, he set out, with 
a few remaining kreutzers in his 
pocket, to walk through the Black 
Forest to Baden. From Bischofsheim, 
a tall traveller, with a knapsack on 
his shoulder, kept pace with him with 
a pertinacity which at last made him 
uneasy. To discourage an appre- 
hended attempt at robbery, he took 
occasion to mention that he was an 
artist, travelling to improve himself, 
and that his entire wealth amounted 
to something less than sixpence ster- 
ling. With that, the long pedestrian 
opined, he had wherewith to sup, 
sleep, and breakfast, and proceed 
quietly to Baden next morning, in- 
stead of walking all night. M. de 
Nerval requested an explanation, 
and learned, what he had before sus- 
pected, that there was a very different 
tariff for travellers on foot and for 
travellers by vehicle. The man with 
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the knapsack was on his way to Con- 
stantinople; he had fifty francs in his 
pocket, which he made sure would 
cover all charges. He spent barely 
a franc a-day ; two-thirds of this mo- 
derate sum paid his lodging, supper, 
and breakfast; the remainder was 
for an occasional glass of brandy and 
a lump of bread at mid-day. He had 
already, he said, been from Strasburg 
to Vienna for sixteen francs. The 
dearest inns were in the countries 
adjacent to France. In Bavaria, a 
bed cost only three kreutzers (one 
penny.) In Austria and Hungary, 
there were no beds for travellers of 
that class; they slept upon straw in 
the common room of the tavern, and 
had to pay but for supper and break- 
fast, there twice as cheap as anywhere 
else. The Hungarian frontier once 
crossed, hospitality began~ From 
Semlin forward, post leagues were 
camel’s leagues; for a few halfpence 
a-day, the traveller might ride one 
of those animals, but it was more 
fatiguing than walking. 

The frugal traveller and honest 
fellow whom M. de Nerval had at 
first taken for a bandit of the Black 
Forest, and who had given him these 
curious details, was by trade a worker 
in pasteboard, and maker of card- 
boxes—what is called in France a 
cartonnier. Why he went to Con- 
stantinople to exercise his trade, did 
not very plainly appear. He merely 
said that he was tired of France. 
“The conquest of Algiers has inspired 
many of our mechanics with a desire 
to become acquainted with the East : 
but one can go to Constantinople by 
land; whereas, to go to Algiers, a 
passage must be paid—so that those 
who have good legs prefer the former 
route.” 

The two travellers parted company 
at Schoendorf, where the artisan 
proposed passing the night, whilst 
M. de Nerval preferred pushing on 
to Baden. At some distance farther, 
however, rain compelled him to put 
up at a village inn, where he found 
a number of travellers of the same 
class as the one he had recently 
parted from. He mingled with them, 
assumed plain manners, and hoped 
to be treated like them, and to pay 
the same. But the Black Forest 
tavern-keeper was a man of discrimi- 
nation, proposed a chicken and wine 
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instead of the plain roast meat and 
pot of beer, which was the usual fare 
of his customers; and although M. 
de Nerval declined the luxuries, he 
could not avoid the silver fork, the 
clean table-cloth, and, above all, the 
best bed—relinquished by the host 
and hostess for his use—which swelled 
his bill next morning to the not very 
exorbitant sum of two shillings. 
This being exactly four times his 
disposable capital, he was compelled 
to take a lad with him to Baden, 
where, in virtue of the respectability 
of his portmanteau, the host of the 
Sun paid his debt and hospitably 
entertained him until Dumas made 
him a more available remittance than 
the draft of Eloi upon Elgé. 

From Frankfort M. de Nerval 
made an excursion into the pleasant 
little principality of Hesse-Homburg. 
The object was a visit to the village 
of Dornshausen, where, although for 
fifty leagues around German alone is 
spoken, French was the prevailing 
tongue. The inhabitants of this 
village are descendants of French 
Protestant families, which the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
to seek an asylum in a foreign land. 
They have preserved their nationality 
to a wonderful extent. M. de Nerval 
was greatly surprised and amused at 
hearing the children in the street 
talking the same sort of French which 
St Simon wrote, and using the anti- 
quated forms of phrase common two 
centuries ago. He was so delighted 
at this, that, to encourage them to 
talk, he stopped a woman who sold 
cakes, and distributed the entire con- 
tents of her basket. The exultation 
of the urchins was most uproarious and 
demonstrative, and the cake-woman 
said to him—‘ Vous leur avez fait 
tant de joye, que les voila qui courent 
présentement comme des harlequins.” 
It was the French of the seventeenth 
century, pure and undefiled. The 
word harlequin—now written Arle- 
quin—had the aspirate in Louis XIV.’s 
day, as may be seen in Scudéry’s play 
of the Comédiens. The Dornshausen 
French have always married amongst 
themselves, which explains this sin- 
gular preservation of their language— 
explains, too, their physical degene- 
racy. They are generally puny; and 
deformed persons are in unusual num- 
ber amongst them. 
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At Mannheim the travellers fell 
in with the well-known tragedian 
Jerrmann, who was well pleased to 
make acquaintance with the French 
literati, of one of whom he had trans- 
lated several of the plays, and who 
volunteered to act as their cicerone. 
With strangers in Mannheim, one of 
the first inquiries invariably relates 
to Kotzebue and Sand; and it was 
with strong interest that Dumas and 
de Nerval heard from Mr Jerrmann, 
whilst walking in the beautiful gar- 
dens of the palace, that in one of those 
pleasant alleys the murderer had met 
his victim only three hours before he 
struck him, and had passed him 
several times without knowing him. 
Without repeating a thrice-told tale, 
or going over incidents that Dumas 
has already sketched in his copious 
and dramatic style, M. de Nerval 
pleasantly introduces his own obser- 
vations and impressions. At a short 
distance from the palace, Kotzebue’s 
house was pointed out tohim. Every 
one knows the history of the deed 
there perpetrated. Karl Sand arrived 
at Mannheim in the morning ; on the 
evening of the same day he went to 
the residence of Kotzebue, who was 
suspected of having sold his pen to 
Russia. Kotzebue expected company; 
some ladies had just arrived; Sand 
was shown into a room on the ground- 
floor; the master of the house entered 
to inquire his business, and was 
instantly struck down by the fanatic’s 
dagger. Kotzebue’s daughter came 
in and threw herself shrieking on her 
father’s body. Deeply agitated at 
this sight, Sand rushed into the 
street, and, before he could be ar- 
rested, stabbed himself. The wound 
was so bad a one, that he suffered 
from it during the whole ten months 
that intervened between the crime 
and his execution; and it would 
probably have conducted him to the 
grave, had his country’s justice spared 
him. ‘They showed us,” says M. 
de Nerval, for whom, as for most 
persons of poetical and imaginative 
turn, traces of this kind have great 
fascination, ‘‘ the inn where he stopped, 
and at whose table d’héte he dined on 
the very day of the assassination. 
After the meal, he sat for half an 
hour talking theology with an ecclesi- 
astic. ‘The whole town is full of the 
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drama. We were taken to the ceme- 
tery, where the murderer and the 
murdered repose within the same 
enclosure. But Karl Sand is buried 
in a corner, a wild plum-tree the only 
ornament of his grave. For a long 
time it was a shrine, whither came 
pilgrims from all parts of Germany : 
each year, long before autumn came, 
the plum-tree was stripped of leaves 
and branches.” Outside Mannheim, 
they stopped to gaze at the green 
field where the execution had taken 
place. A _ respectable-looking old 
gentleman, guessing what it was that 
interested them, volunteered copious 
details. There stood the scaffold, 
there the troops, under arms from day- 
break; from yonder direction came the 
Heidelberg students. These arrived 
too late—the hour of doom having 
been advanced. They could but dip 
their handkerchiefs in the blood of him 
they called the martyr. The obliging 
person who gave the Frenchmen these 
and many other particulars, proved 
to be the director of the Mannheim 
prison, who had had Sand for ten 
months in his keeping, and who offer- 
ed, if they would accompany him 
home, to show them a portrait he had 
taken of him during his captivity. 
But they decline, being in haste to 
start for Heidelberg, where they pro- 
posed visiting the executioner, son of 
him who had decapitated Sand. The 
father had made a large sum by selling 
Sand’s hairs, one by one, to his nume- 
rous admirers. Amongst the great- 
est of these admirers, strange to say, 
was the headsman himself—so, at 
least, M. de Nerval assures us; but 
this admiration seems to have been 
combined with a very keen regard to 
the main chance. The following 
trait is exquisitely German. Sand’s 
executioner cut up the scaffold upon 
which he had cut off his head, and 
made it into a summer house, with 
vines trailing over it. Thither the 
neighbouring patriots repaired, to 
drink, in flowing cans of beer, to the 
memory of their favourite hero, After 
visiting the headsman at Heidelberg, 
Messers Dumas and de Nerval went, 
escorted by his servant, to see the 
summer-house in question, which they 
found in a garden on the summit of a 
vine-clad hill. ‘A pretty pavilion, 
formerly open to drinkers, but closed, 
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since time has cooled enthusiasm, 
stands in the centre of the little pro- 
perty, and on either side of it is a 
wooden summer-house, of which the 
wood disappears under vines. , But 
which of the two is the one dear to 
the admirers of Karl Sand? Our his- 
torical scruples were so severe, that we 
desired to be able to say whether it 
was the one on the right or that upon 
theleft. The servant did not knowhim- 
self, but he said, ‘ Have you a knife?’ 
—'‘ Yes; what for ?’—‘ To cut anotch 
in the wood. Scaffolds are made of 
deal.’ True enough, we found that 
one of the summer-houses was of oak, 
the other of deal.” 

The section of Lorely (we need 
hardly explain this fantastical title, 
the name of the well-known meta- 
phorical nymph or fairy of the Rhine) 
called Souvenirs de Thuringe contains 
agreeable gossip and criticism, musi- 
cal, dramatic, and artistic. A per- 
formance of Spohr’s opera of Faust, 
which he witnessed at Frankfort, 
leads, naturally enough, to the vari- 
ous traditions relating to the discovery 
of printing. ‘‘ Strasburg boasts of 
Gutenberg, Mayence of Faust. As 
to Scheeffer, he has never passed for 
anything but the servant of the two 
others. Faust was a goldsmith at 
Mayence ; Gutenberg, a mere work- 
man, helped him in his discovery ; and 
this combination of the inventive 
capitalist with the ingenious mechanic 
produced that which we now use and 
abuse. Faust, it is said, was the 
son-in-law of Laurence Coster, image- 
seller at Haarlem, who had already 
discovered the art of printing the 
figures upon cards. Faust, in his turn, 
conceived the idea of cutting upon 
wood the legends accompanying the 
figures ; that is to say, the names of 
Lancelot, Alexander, or Pallas, which 
until then had been written by hand. 
This idea suggested to him another, 
which was to have single letters carved 
in pear-tree wood, and with them to 
form words at will. Gutenberg, to 
whom the arrangement of these letters 
was intrusted, (the first compositor, ) 
had an idea in his turn—that of cast- 
ing them in lead; and Scheeffer, the 
inferior workman, who was also a 
vine-dresser, devised a means of facili- 
tating the reproduction of the charac- 
ters, by the employment of a machine 
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constructed on the system of the press 
that crushes the grapes. Such was 
the triple combination of ideas that 
issued from those three heads,—simi- 
lar, in its results, to the three twisted 
rays of Jupiter’s thunder.” Particu- 
larly interested, as a translator of 
Goethe’s immortal poem, in all that 
relates to Faust, M. de Nerval has 
not spared research, and this short 
chapter is extremely interesting. He 
concludes it by referring to Klinger’s 
witty romance, written in the manner 
of Diderot, and in which Faust, the 
magician-printer, is seen offering his 
invention to all the courts in Europe 
—as Columbus offered his project of 
the discovery of a new world—unsuc- 
cessfully, and at frequent imminent 
risk of being burnt, hung, or broken on 
the wheel,—a fate from which, in vir- 
tue of their compact, the devil always 
saveshim at the lastmoment. Inevery 


“one of the countries he successively 


visits, he beholds nothing but murder, 
debauchery, and iniquity: in France, 
Louis XI.; in England, Gloucester ; 
in Spain, the Inquisition; in Italy, 
Borgia; until at last the devil says to 
him, ‘*‘ What! is it for the miserable 
human race you give yourself so much 
trouble?” ‘* To save it!—to transform 
it!” cries Faust; ‘for ignorance is 
the source of crime.” —‘ That is not,” 
replies the Evil One, ‘* what we read 
in the history of the apple-tree.” 

From Faust M. de Nerval passes, 
by an easy transition, to Schwan- 
thaler’s colossal statue of Goethe, at 
Frankfort, and then, after some dis- 
course about Herder and Listz, he 
enters the poet’s house at Weimar. 
He finds it crowded with statues and 
busts. ‘*As I was examining this 
artistic wealth,” he says, “a young 
princess, conducted by the same 
pious curiosity, came to visit the 
dwelling of the great writer ;—her 
white dress and ermine mantle brush- 
ing the marbles and bas-reliefs as 
she glided amongst them. I rejoiced 
at the chance which had led thither 
that august and graceful apparition, 
as an unexpected addition to the 
souvenirs inseparable from the place.” 
We lay aside M. de Nerval, to give 
an extract of an article from a French 
literary and artistic newspaper, which 
his publisher has appended to the 
present volume. 
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““M. Gérard de Nerval,” says the 
Jilustration, ‘is the most peregrina- 
tory of our writers. On his way to 
Berlin, about a month ago, he learned 
that there was about to be held at 
Weimar, for the inauguration of Her- 
der’s statue, a festival which coin- 
cided with the anniversary of Goethe’s 
birth. 

“Gérard had been Goethe’s friend 
—almost an unknown friend, for I 
believe they never met. But, at the 
age of eighteen, he had published a 
translation of Faust, in prose and 
verse. Here is what we since have 
read in the Conversations of Goethe, 
published by Eckermann. This lat- 
ter gives an account of the conclusion 
of a dinner to which the illustrious 
German poet had invited him :— 

‘“**Geothe held in his hand the last 
French translation of his Faust, by 
Gérard; he turned the leaves, and 
from time to time seemed to read a 
passage : — singular ideas, he said, 
pass through my head when I recol- 
lect that this book commands appre- 
ciation in a tongue over which, fifty 
years ago, Voltaire reigned supreme. 
Goethe praised the work ;—I no 
longer care to read Faust in German, 
he said, but in this French translation 
everything acts anew with freshness 
and vivacity.’ 

“Gérard could not do less than 
pause upon his road to pay homage 
to the German Voltaire, who had con- 
descended to introduce his name into 
the conversations of his latter years. 
It is superfluous to inquire if our 
countryman was well received at 
Weimar. 

“One day, whilst he was visiting 
the residences of the distinguished 
men who have lived in the town, such 
as those of Lucas Cranach, (who 
has adorned the cathedral with a fine 
picture,) of Wieland, of Herder, and 
of Schiller, he made acquaintance 
with a stranger, who offered to show 
him the interior of the grand-ducal 
palace, wherein is found such magni- 
ficent testimony of the family of Saxe- 
Weimar’s veneration of true genius. 
The traveller eagerly accepted, and 
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examined with reverent curiosity 
the four great halls consecrated 
to Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller. 

“On his return to Paris, Gérard 
published, in the Presse and in the 
Artiste, the description of the festival 
at which he had been present. Soon 
afterwards, the stranger who had so 
graciously opened to him the gates of 
the grand-ducal palace, addressed to 
him the following letter :— 

““*T beg you to accept my warmest 
thanks. Impassioned as I am for the 
literary glory of my country, I natu- 
rally desire that it should be served 
by fame, and nothing can give me 
greater pleasure than the proof that 
that glory is recognised and prized in 
foreign lands. You, sir, have pro- 
cured me this pleasure; I cannot 
better acknowledge my obligation 
than by the hand of Goethe, from 
which I beg you to accept the en- 
closed autograph, in memory of 
Weimar, and of him who remains 
ever your very devoted 

CHARLES-ALEX ANDER, 
Hereditary Grand-Duke. 
From the PAuAcE of the BELVIDERE, 
30th Octeber 1850." 


The autograph was a single brief 
stanza, addressed by Goethe to a por- 
trait of the young Princess Mary of 
Prussia,* the royal lady whom M. de 
Nerval had met at Goethe’s house, 
aud whom he had compared, as she 


stood, in the bloom of youthful 
beauty, in the deserted dwellings, and 
amidst the cold marble memorials of 
the departed, to ‘‘ the divine image of 
Psyche representing life upon the 
stone of a tomb.” The circumstance 
must have made the Grand-Duke’s 
present doubly acceptable. M. de 
Nerval concludes the chapter entitled 
“ Goethe’s House” with a playful 
and graceful tribute to the truly 
princely spirit in which the sovereigns 
of Saxe-Weimar have welcomed and 
cherished poetry and art, personified 
by their most distinguished votaries. 
“The country of Saxe-Weimar,” he 
says, “is a literary duchy. Mar- 





* Lieblich und zierlich, 
Ruhig und hold, 
Sind Ihr die Treuen, 
Sicher wie Gold. 
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quisates, counties, and baronies are 
there distributed to poets and artists. 
The names of the illustrious men who 
have inhabited it, mark numerous 
places and stations which become 
sacred spots. If ever the flood of 
modern revolution shall sweep away 
the old monarchies, it will surely re- 
spect this happy corner of the earth, 
where sovereign power has long shel- 
tered itself under the wing of genius. 
Charles-Augustus, who made Goethe 
his prime-minister, chose to be buried 
in a tomb between those of Goethe 
and Schiller. He foresaw tempes- 
tuous times, and, renouncing the em- 
blazoned monuments of tte emperors 
his forefathers, thought he should rest 
better between his two friends, whose 
glory blends with his, and protects it 
for ever from oblivion.” 

Although M. de Nerval’s German 
sketches do not offer many novel 
facts to persons familiar with the 
works of more than one accomplished 
English writer who has described the 
same scenes and places, their mo- 
derate length, and pleasing tone and 
style, will nevertheless insure them 
many readers. Like M. Gautier’s 


volume, Lorely is, an example of a 
trite subject happily handled. 
The resuscitation of the French 


empire, we were assured a few 
months ago by a partisan of the new 
order of things, is to give a stimulus 
to art and letters in France, such as 
never could be hoped for under a 
democratic or constitutional régime. 
The vivifying patronage and benign 
encouragement of the new Cesar is 
to bring about (so our sanguine friend 
predicted) a new Augustan age. It 
would have been time wasted to have 
combated such a fixed conviction, so 
we contented ourselves with acknow- 
ledging the great room there was for 
the improvement anticipated, especi- 
ally with respect to literature. The 
stern constriction to which the press 
has been subjected, and the exciting 
events that have so quickly succeeded 
each other during the past year, have 
been unfavourable to letters in gene- 
ral. Writers have felt a natural dis- 
couragement ; and readers, distracted 
and absorbed by the singular politi- 
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cal drama played before their eyes, 
have been unable or indisposed to 
fix their thoughts upon books. To 
tempt purchasers, and not to remain 
entirely idle, the Parisian publishers 
have resorted, with doubtful success, 
to unprofitable devices. The system 
of cheap bookselling has been pushed 
to its very utmost possible limits, and 
the works of justly esteemed authors 
are now produced at prices which 
manifestly preclude the possibility of 
pecuniary benefit, worth the naming, 
to any of the parties interested. We 
may mention, as a striking but by 
no means an isolated instance of this 
unprosperous state of affairs, M. 
Prosper Mérimée’s last work — Epi- 
sode de l'Histoire de Russie. It is 
the history of the false Demetrius- 
pretenders to the throne of Russia, 
impostors of the Perkin Warbeck 
class. It is a work of high historical 
interest, the fruit of intelligent and 
patient research through a mass of 
books and chronicles, most of them 
in the Russian tongue. M. Mérimée 
is an academician, of first-rate stand- 
ing as a man of letters, and his great 
accomplishments and admirable style 
are familiar to all who know any- 
thing of contemporary French litera- 
ture. Told in his terse and animated 
language, the ** Episode” is as attrac- 
tive as any romance. Well, this 
work completed —and it can have 
been completed only at the cost of 
much time and labour — and well 
printed, on good paper, in the form 
of an octavo of four hundred and 
fifty pages, the highest price at which 
its publisher ventures to offer it to 
the thankless public, is something less 
than half-a-crown—just one-fifth, we 
observe, of that at which its transla- 
tion has been published in England. 

This is an appropriate place to 
mention the commencement, in the 
January number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of a work upon the 
United States, by Ampére, the acade- 
mician, a friend of de Tocqueville. 
The chapters that have as yet ap- 
peared are agreeable reading, but we 
defer, until the completion of the 
work, the expression of an opinion 
upon its merits. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


Ir we cannot conscientiously com- 
pliment Mr Cobden on having, since 
we last had occasion to notice his lu- 
cubrations, relaxed from his tone of 
dogmatism, we are at least able to 
bear testimony to a considerable im- 
provement in his style. His pamph- 
let, entitled ‘‘ 1793 and 1853,” is by 
no means badly written: he puts for- 
ward his arguments, such as they are, 
with considerable plausibility, and he 
enforces them skilfully enough by 
facts, which might be valuable if they 
were not distorted. His object is to 
show that, in the last general Euro- 
pean war, the French nation were, in 
regard to England, not the aggressors, 
but the aggrieved. Having settled 
that matter to his own satisfaction, 
he next proceeds to demonstrate the 
extreme improbability of the French 
nation ever going to war again, least 
of all with us—and his conclusion, 
of course, is, that we ought to set 
France a wholesome example by re- 
ducing our military establishment. 
His text, however, is not one which is 
likely to be received with much sym- 
pathy by the country, for it is neither 
more nor less than a direct censure of 
the funeral honours which were lately 
paid to the illustrious Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Mr Cobden’s notions on the subjects 
of peace congresses, arbitration, and 
national defences, are so very noto- 
rious and eccentric, that we need not 
waste time in their refutation—and 
we are less inclined to do so, seeing 
that the whole British press, with 
singular unanimity, has pronounced 
a clear and emphatic opinion upon 
the irrationality of his views. Still 
we are not sorry that this pamphlet 
has been written. Here and there, 
amongst the mass of fallacies and 
preposterous assumptions which it sets 
forth, we can detect an occasional 
gleam of sound sense, which perhaps 
looks the brighter on account of 
the rarity of its apparition ; and as it 
is obviously of great moment that the 
country should maintain, under pre- 
sent circumstances, a firm and digni- 
fied attitude, befitting its position in 
the rank of nations, and not rush pre- 


cipitately from the extreme of indif- 
ference to that of alarm, we are not 
sorry to have an opportunity of say- 
ing a few words on the subject of the 
present controversy. 

We have considered it our duty at 
various times to draw the attention 
of the public to the insufficiency of 
our means for national defence, in the 
event of the occurrence of a war. 
War, when it does occur, must have 
a theatre somewhere; and we have 
striven most anxiously to warn our 
countrymen against the fearful peril 
of incurring, through supineness or 
shortsighted economy, the risk of an 
invasion of our shores. We pointed 
out in the beginning of 1848—when 
Mr Cobden, with his usual felicity, 
was insisting upon the pacific feel- 
ings and unrevolutionary tendencies 
of France—the extreme probability 
of a speedy crisis in that country ; 
and before a month had elapsed, 
France was in active revolution. 
Then followed wars and bloodshed in 
almost every part of the Continent. 
France, which became a_ republic 
after the flight of Louis-Philippe, is 
now an empire, with Napoleon III. 
at its head ; thus exhibiting, perhaps, 
the most rapid transition on record 
from a republic nearly Socialist to 
what may almost be styled a despot- 
ism. Certainly Mr Cobden, when 
his friend M. Crémieux was in power, 
never anticipated chat change. Had 
any one prophesied, in the spring of 
1848, that within five years afterwards 
France would not only be remaining 
under the protective policy, but be 
virtually without Chambers, and un- 
der imperial rule, Mr Cobden would 
have rated him asa maniac. But it is 
now evident to every one—even, we 
suspect, to Mr Bright—that, whatever 
gifts may have been vouchsafed to 
the hon. member for the West Riding, 
that of prophecy is not among the 
number; and really we cannot help 
admiring the hardihood, almost 
amounting to heroism, of his perseve- 
rance in a course of vaticination, not- 
withstanding that every wave of time 
returns his last-uttered augury in his 
teeth. 
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Now, upon the Continent there is 
at least a lull of tranquillity which 
may or may not be permanent. Per- 
manent it cannot be, if the aspirations 
of our Liberal press are to be realised. 
If we are to sympathise with Hungary 
and Lombardy, as we are daily asked 
to do, we cannot comply with the 
request without lending our aid to- 
wards opening the temple of Janus, 
and becoming accessories to the kind- 
ling of a general European war. Mr 
Cobden, the great peace advocate, is 
also an active sympathiser. Secure 
upon his Radical platform, he abuses 
one set of despots, when they come 
fairly into the market for a loan—and 
yet, we are amazed to find, on reading 
his present pamphlet, that he is an 
anxious apologist for another kind of 
despotism! In the course of the last 
month there has been an attempt at 
insurrection in Milan. Mazzini has 
put forth a proclamation of the most 
bloodthirsty character—as was to be 
expected; and a similar document, to 
which the name of Kossuth was 
appended, appeared at the same mo- 
ment. In order that the pious young 
ladies, who have undertaken the 
distribution of the’ ‘* Olive-leaves”— 
to which we shall hereafter more 
particularly advert—-may appreciate 
the peaceful spirit of the exiles, we 
shall subjoin both proclamations. 
The first is Mazzini’s manifesto. 


6 ITALIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 


“ Italians! Brothers !—The mission of 
the National Italian Committee is ended: 
your mission begins. To-day, the last 
word which we, your brothers, utter to 
you is ‘ Insurrection ;’ to-morrow, ming- 
ling with the ranks of the people, we will 
aid you to maintain it. 

“Insurrection! The moment matured, 
panted for, for three long years, hasarrived. 
Let us seize it. Be not deceived by ap- 
pearances ; be not misled by the cowardly 
sophistries of lukewarm men. The en- 
tire surface of Europe, from Spain to our 
own land, from Greece to holy Poland, is 
a volcanic crust, beneath which sleeps a 
lava which will burst forth in torrents at 
the upheaving of Italy. Four years ago 
the insurrection of Sicily was followed by 
ten European revolutions ; twenty Euro- 
pean revolutions will follow yours—all 
bound by one compact, all sworn to one 
fraternal aim. We have friends even in 
the ranks of the armies who rule us 3 
there are entire peoples whose alarum- 
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ery will answer to yours. The national 
democracies of Europe form one organised 
camp. Vanguard of the great army of 
the people, fear not isolation. The ini- 
tiative of Italy is the initiative of Europe. 

“Insurrection ! Sacred as the thought 
of country that consecrates it—strong in 
will and in concentrated energy as its 
aim, which is justice, amelioration, and 
free fraternal life for all—let it rise, and 
convert martyrdom into victory. The 
thousands of victims who have fallen with 
the sacred name of Italy on their lips 
deserve this at our hands. Be it tre- 
mendous as the tempest on our seas. Be 
it obstinate, immovable as the Alps which 
surround you. Between the Alps and 
the extreme Sicilian sea are twenty-five 
millions.of us, and a hundred thousand 
foreigners. It is the struggle of a mo- 
ment, if you do but will. 

“Insurrection! Let the grand word 
leap from city to city, from town to town, ~ 
from village to village, like the electric 
current. Arouse, arise, awake to the 
crusade fever, all ye who have Italian 
hearts, Italian arms. 

“Remind the people of their unjust 
sufferings, their rights denied them, their 
ancient power, and the great future of 
liberty, prosperity, education, and equa- 
lity,—they may conquer at a bound. 

“ Remind your women of the mothers, 
the sisters, the friends, who have perished 
in unconsoled weeping for their loved 
ones, imprisoned, exiled, butchered, be- 
cause they had not, but desired, a country. 

* Remind your young minds of thought 
outraged and restrained, of the great tra- 
ditionary past of Italy which they can 
continue only by action, of the absolute 
nothingness of the state they are now in, 
—they, the descendants of the men who 
have twice given civilisation to Europe. 

“Remind the soldiers of Italy of the 
dishonour of a servile uniform which the 
foreigners deride, of the bones of their 
fathers left on the battle-fields of Europe: 
for the honour of Italy, of the true glory 
which crowns the warrior for right, for 
justice, for nationality. 

* Soldiers, women, youths, people ! let 
us have for the moment but one heart, 
one thought, one desire, one cry in our 
souls, one cry on our lips—‘ We will have 
a country ; we will have an Italy ;’ and 
an Italy shall be! 

“ Attack, break at every point the long 
and weak line of the enemy. Prevent 
them from concentrating themselves by 
killing or dispersing their soldiers, de- 
stroying roads and bridges. Disorganise 
them by striking at their officers. Cease- 
lessly pursue fugitives; be at war to the 
knife. Make arms of the tiles of your 
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houses, of the stones of the streets, of the 
tools of your trades, of the iron of your 
crosses. Spread the alarm by watchfires 
kindled on every height. From one end 
of Italy to the other let the alarum-bell of 
the people toll the death of the enemy. 

“ Wherever you are victorious, move 
forward at once to the aid of those nearest 
you. Let the insurrection grow like an 
avalanche wherever the chance goes 
against you; run to the gorges, the 
mountains, the fortresses given you by 
nature. Everywhere the battle will have 
broken out; everywhere you will find 
brothers ; and, strengthened by the vic- 
tories gaiges elsewhere, you will descend 
into the field again the day after. One 
only be our flag—the flag of the nation. 
In pledge of our fraternal unity, write on 
it the words ‘ God and the people ;’ they 
alone are powerful to conquer, they alone 
do not betray. Itis the republican flag 
which, in ’48 and ’49, saved the honour 
of Italy ; it is the flag of ancient Venice ; 
it is the flag of Rome—eternal Rome, the 
sacred metropolis, the temple of Italy and 
of the world ! 

“Purify yourselves, fighting beneath 
that flag. Let the Italian people arise, 
worthy of the God who guides them! 
Let woman be sacred ; let age and child- 
hood be sacred ; let property be sacred. 
Punish the thief as an enemy. Use for 
insurrection the arms, powder, and uni- 
forms taken from the foreign soldiers. 

“To arms, to arms! Our last word 
is the battle-cry. Let the men you have 
chosen to lead you send forth to Europe, 
on the morrow, the cry of victory. 

(For the Italian Committee.) 
“ JosePH MAzzini. 
“ AURELIO SAFFI. 
“ Maurizio Quadrio, 
“* Cesare Agostini, 
“ February 1853.” 


We do not pretend to enter into the 
feelings of the Lombards; nor have 
we a right to criticise their notions 
upon nationality, which is always a 
ticklish subject. In fact, too little at- 
tention is paid to such matters, even 
in our own country. Nationality lies 
deep in the heart of man, and never 
should be wantonly violated. A ques- 
tion as to quarterings and emblazon- 
ments has lately been mooted in this 
country. Some men—and we are of 
the number—consider that, even in 
matters which may appear of no sub- 
stantial interest, due regard should be 
paid to order, which, after all, is more 
convenient and easy than innovation. 
It is absurd to talk of emblems as if 
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they were nonentities. They are not 
so. Symbolic indeed they are; but 
they are symbols of weighty things, 
and it is better not to disturb them. 
It is singular how constantly, in our 
ordinary conversation, we refer to 
these very symbols. We talk of the 
British Lion, and of insult to the na- 
tional flag, just as our neighbours do 
of the lilies and the eagle; and if 
these things are to be perpetuated, 
let them, by all means, remain in their 
integrity. It is, however, clear that 
Italian independence, whatever that 
may mean, can only be achieved by 
a tremendous struggle, in the course 
of which it is almost certain that every 
European nation, not excepting our 
own, will be dragged into the field. 
France has already given” sufficient 
intimation of that, by her occupation 
of Rome. The absurd and inflated 
notions about German nationality, 
which led to the war with Denmark, 
would revive on the first symptom of 
an outbreak, and probably end in a 
collision with Russia. In such a state 
of matters, disarming on the Conti- 
nent is impossible; and we doubt very 
much whether even the new Emperor 
of France could sit steady on his 
throne but for the support of his 
army. Really, if these members of 
what is called the Peace Party had an 
atom of common sense—if they were 
not as blind as owls in the daytime— 
they might see that their notions 
about arbitration are utterly unten- 
able. There is far less risk of the tran- 
quillity of Europe being primarily dis- 
turbed by a war—thatis, by a hostile 
movement of one government against 
another—than by insurrection, where 
there could be no arbitration. But if 
once the torch be applied to the pile, 
there is no saying how far the confla- 
gration may spread; and it would be 
well if our sympathisers and orators, 
ay, and. public writers too, would 
reflect upon the consequences which 
are likely to follow the first serious in- 
surrection. Heaven knows we are no 
apologists for despotism, but can any 
one blame Austria, situated as she is, 
for maintaining her military rule? It 
is more than a hundred years since 
Milan passed into her possession ; and 
she has as much right to retain it, as 
we have to our Indian territories, or 
to the occupation of the Cape. Hun- 
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gary came into the House of Austria 
by succession ; and the present Em- 
peror has as valid a title to be king of 
that country, as his late Britannic 
Majesty, William IV., had to be King 
of Hanover. Yet, whenever there is 
a rising or rebellion, a certain set of 
people in this country (who approve 
highly of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act when Ireland becomes 
unruly) testify intense sympathy with 
the insurgents, as if they were per- 
forming a righteous duty! We should 
rather like to examine one of those 
gentry upon his knowledge of history. 
Perhaps he would be somewhat 
puzzled to name the date when Italy 
was really independent and united. 

That one band of insurgents should 
sympathise with another, is, of course, 
natural enough. Therefore, simulta- 
neously with Mazzini’s proclamation, 
which is tolerably indicative of poni- 
arding, there emanates one with the 
name of Kossuth appended to it. 
The Hungarian chief, however, does 
not appear to have been on the spot 
—and, as these sheets are passing 
through the press, we learn that he 
has disclaimed its authorship, with- 
out, however, repudiating the prin- 
ciples. It is not by means of fraud 
that a pure cause can be advanced. 
But here is the manifesto, from which, 
as the authorship is denied, we have 
deleted the name of Kossuth. 


“ In THE NaME OF THE HunGarian Nation 
TO THE SOLDIERS QUARTERED IN ITALY. 

Soldiers ! Comrades !—My activity is 
unlimited. I am about to fulfil my in- 
tent. My intent is to free my country— 
to make her independent, free, and happy. 
It is not by force we have been crushed. 
The force of the world never has sufficed 
to crush Hungary. Treason alone did it. 
I swear that force shall not conquer us, 
nor treason injure us again. Our war is 
the war of the liberty of the world, and 
we are no longer alone. 

“Not only the whole people of our 
own country will be with us, and those 
once adverse to us will now combat with 
us the common enemy, but all the peoples 
of Europe will arise and unite to wave 
the banner of liberty. By the force of 
the peoples of the world, the tottering 
powers of the tyrants shall be destroyed. 

“ And this shall be the last war. 

“ In this war no nation fraternises more 
with the Hungarian than the Italian. 
Our interests are one—our enemy is one 
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—our struggle is one. Hungary is the 
right wing, and Italy the left wing of 
the army I lead. The victory will be 
common to both. 

“ Therefore, in the name of my nation 
have I made alliance with the Italian 
nation ; the moment we raise the banner 
of the liberty of the world, let the Italian 
soldier in Hungary unite with the insur- 
gent Hungarian nation, and the Hunga- 
rian soldier in Italy unite with insurgent 
Italy. Let all, wheresoever the alarm 
shall first sound, combat against the com- 
mon enemy. 

“ Whoso will not do this, he, the hire- 
ling of our country’s executioner, shall 
never more see his native land; he 
shall be for ever exiled as a traitor, as 
one who has sold the blood of his parents 
and of his country to the enemy, 

“The moment of the insurrection is 
at hand ; let not that moment find the 
Hungarian unprepared ; for, should it 
take him unprepared—should our nation 
not improve the opportunity—our dear 
country would be lost for ever, and our 
national flag would be covered with 
ignominy. 

“TI know that every Hungarian is ready 
for the war of liberty. The blood shed 
by the martyrs, the sufferings of the 
country, have changed even children into 
heroes. 

“No nation yet rewarded her brave 
sons s0 liberally as the Hungarian nation 
will reward hers. After the victory, the 
State property shall be distributed among 
the army and the families of the victims 
of patriotism ; but the coward and the 
traitor shall die. 

‘And I therefore make it known to 
you, soldiers, in the name of the nation, 
that whoever brings you this order of mine 
is expressly serit to you, that he may re- 
port to me who are the favourers of 
liberty in the army stationed in Italy, 
and that he may tell you, in my name, 
how you should organise yourselves. 

“ Accept the instructions that are for- 
warded to you by the nation through me, 
and follow them. Let it be so in every 
town and district—everywhere. 

“Brave ones! the Honveds and the 
hussars have covered with glory the name 
of our nation. The world looks on the 
Hungarian flag as on the banner of 
liberty. We will preserve that glory, 
and satisfy that expectation. 

“ It is principally on you that the eyes 
of the world are turned, for your number 
is great ; you hold the arms in yourhands, 
a generous blood boils in your veins, your 
heart beats for your country, and for ven- 
geance on her executioners. Your task 
is glorious and easy, for you are in the 
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midst of a nation which will give its own 
millions of combatants against Austria. 

“From Rome to the land of the Sici- 
lians—from the Sava to the country be- 
yond the Rhine—all the peoples unite in 
one cry, shouting, ’mid the clang of mil- 
lions of arms,‘ Let God be the judge ; 
down with the tyrants; long live the 
liberty of the peoples—long live our 
country !’ 

“ Brave ones, in this cry your voice will 
be like Joshua’s voice, before which the 
Jericho of tyrants shall fall. 

_ ©So I order: in the name of the nation, 
let every one obey. I will shortly be 
amongst you. Au revoir. God be with 


you. 
“ February 1858.” 


We recommend this ‘“ olive leaf” 
to the consideration of all con- 
cerned. 

If the tranquillity of the rest of Eu- 
rope could be assured, we have not 
much apprehension of a war breaking 
out between Franceand Great Britain. 
Assuredly it is not for the interest of 
either nation thatsuchacalamityshould 
occur; and we believe that the ma- 
jority of the French people, as well as 
the whole body of our own, are fully 
aware of that. Both countries have 


suffered too severely in blood and 
treasure to be anxious to renew the 


contest. Interest is a strong motive ; 
and we daresay that Mr Cobden has 
not exaggerated the losses which 
France would suffer if engaged in such 
a struggle. But it is curious to ob- 
serve how one-sided that gentleman 
isin every argument. If you read his 
pamphlet with faith, yon must neces- 
sarily come to the conclusion, that 
Englishmen are at this moment ani- 
mated with a wild belligerent spirit, 
whilst, on the contrary, the French 
are as peaceful as lambs in spring. 
We hope that the latter portion of his 
sketch is as true as the former is no- 
toriously false. There is anything but 
a belligerent spirit among us, and we 
don’t want any olive leaves to demon- 
strate the propriety as well as the 
advantage of keeping the peace. Our 
conviction is, that no Ministry, who 
should act on other than pacific prin- 
ciples, could remain in office for a 
week. Sir Charles Wood has been 
already compelled to make a public 
apology for his most unjustifiable 
language at Halifax in regard to the 
French Emperor; and we have no 
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doubt that Lord Aberdeen will testify 
his appreciation of the conduct of his 
incapable colleague, by giving him his 
congé as soon as decency will permit. 
It is quite true that one section of the 
public press has acted with great 
imprudence. Attacks of the most 
virulent and irritating nature have 
been made upon Louis Napoleon; 
and we observe that, more than once, 
such attacks, when challenged and 
reprobated, have been repeated with 
exultation, as if the writers thought 
they were doing a brave deed by 
stating what they call the truth. 
There is no bravery in the matter— 
for they know very well that they 
cannot be reached; and what they 
call truth, has reference, in nine cases 
out of ten, not to matters of fact, but 
to matters of opinion. It is not often 
that we have the good fortune to side 
with Mr Cobden, but we cordially 
agree in his disapproval of the tone 
which has been assumed by a con- 
siderable portion of the press in re- 
gard to the internal affairs of France. 
It is, to say the least of it, vastly 
impolitic; for whatever censure is 
directed against the Emperor, must 
necessarily apply indirectly to those 
who have placed him in his present 
position. ‘* Burke,” says Mr Cobden, 
** excited the indignation of his coun- 
trymen against a Republic which had 
decapitated a king ; now our sympa- 
thies are roused in behalf of a Repub- 
lic which has been strangled by an 
Emperor. However inconsistent in 
other respects our conduct at the two 
epochs may be, we seem in both cases 
likely to fall into the error of forget- 
ting that the French nation are the 
legitimate tribunal for disposing of the 
grievance.” It would indeed be most 
desirable if our journalists would 
mind their own business, and cease 
from indulging in diatribes which can 
only have the effect of misleading the 
minds of the French people as to the 
state of public opinion here. All this 
rancour and impertinent interference 
with, and criticism of, their affairs, is 
naturally enough supposed by them 
to spring from a rooted feeling of 
hostility. How, indeed, can they 
construe such things otherwise? Of 
one thing we are certain, that a tenth 
part of the abuse which we have seen 
in English journals, would, had it 
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appeared in French papers directed 
against England, have occasioned a 
very decided and universal feeling of 
anger. We hope, now that Mr 
Cobden has taken up this view in 
regard to France, he will adopt it 
generally—in which case, we shall 
hear no more denunciations of Russia 
and Austria, nor be favoured with 
another exhibition of his manual 
dexterity in crumpling up a mighty 
empire. 

Whatever may be the nature of our 
bite, our bark is harmless enough ; 
and really we are ashamed that there 
should have been so much irritating 
but ineffectual baying. A great deal 
of it arises from chagrin at the con- 
sciousness of the wholly erroneous 
estimate which these writers had 
formed of the mental powers of the 
Emperor. They judged him by his 
enterprises of Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg, and prophesied for him, on his 
elevation to the presidential chair, 
a speedy and ignominious downfall. 
They did not believe that he possessed 
a single spark of talent, much less of 
genius—and they are now attempt- 
ing to revenge themselves for their 
own misconception. This is miser- 
able as well as hazardous work ; and 
for the credit of the press, and that of 
the literary profession, we hope it 
may be discontinued. Certainly we 
advise no pxans to be sung in honour 
of Napoleon III.—for we doubt the 
wisdom of assuming that the present 
friendly relations between the two 
countries must necessarily be perma- 
nent. But we do not wish to sec 
France insulted through the man of 
her choice, or to give any countenance 
to wanton attacks, which can only 
have the effect of exciting the indig- 
nation of the French, and fostering 
whatever prejudice they may feel 
against a country which so long has 
been their rival. 

But while we state, what every one 
of us knows to be the truth, that 
there is no feeling of hostility to 
France existing in the public mind of 
Britain, we are not by any means 50 
certain that France is as amicably 
disposed towards us. We have it on 
the authority of Napoleon I. that the 
invasion of England was his favourite 
scheme ; that he was fully aware of 
all the risks which he would incur, 
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but that he was prepared to undergo 
them all for so mighty an object ; and 
he stated that the defeat of the com- 
bined squadrons by Sir Robert Calder 
frustrated the best-combined plan he 
had ever laid during his whole career. 
In the Memoirs of Marshal Ney, pub- 
lished about twenty years ago, there 
occurs the following remarkable ex- 
pression with regard to that demon- 
stration:—‘‘ The Emperor in vain 
attempted other expedients, and 
made repeated attempts to embark. 
Nothing could succeed for want of 
the covering squadron; and soon the 
battle of Trafalgar and the Austrian 
war postponed the conquest of England 
to another age.” Therefore, in the 
view of the writer, it was not an 
enterprise to be forgotten, but a 
great national exploit to be under- 
taken at some fature time. All of us 
can remember the popularity which 
the Prince de Joinville achieved in 
France by his publication of a plan 
for the invasion of England; and 
whatever Mr Cobden may say about 
the feeling of the middle classes in 
France, there can be no doubt that 
with the lower orders and the army 
such an attempt would be vastly 
popular. The press, as every one 
knows, is at this moment in France 
subjected to a rigorous censorship ; 
and yet it would appear that the 
most inflammatory harangues against 
England, and appeals to the spirit of 
the French people, are allowed to be 
publicly disseminated. Certainly we 
cannot complain of this, considering 
the language which has been em- 
ployed, not only by a portion of the 
daily press, but by two Cabinet 
Ministers, Sir James Graham and Sir 
Charles Wood; but it is important 
to know that there are some men in 
France, we care not how many, who 
are not desirous for the continuance 
of peace. We quote from the Lettres 
Franques « Napoleon III., by a certain 
M. Frederic Billot, avocat, and, as we 
are given to understand, now or lately 
Legitimist. There is no misunder- 
standing their tenor. In pure brute 
ferocity, Billot infinitely transcends 
Mazzini ; for the latter enjoins mer- 
cy to women, age, and childhood ; 
whereas the former is for entire ex- 
termination, “‘ without quarter and 
without mercy.” How much of the 
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ape there may be in M. Billot, we do 
not know; but he exhibits in per- 
fection the bloodthirsty appetites of 
the tiger. The following passage is 
worthy of Carrier or of Collot d’Her- 
bois :— 


“ Prince,—In the family of nations has 
arisen one, consisting of a people alto- 
gether exceptional, which, since the dis- 
covery of the New World, and more 
particularly since the treaties of West- 
phalia, has asserted an insolent authority 
over other countries, and assumed the 
sole right of emancipating Europe. In all 
places does this nation impose its blind 
and tyrannical will ; its diplomacy is 
everywhere corruptive, its gold subjugates 
and putrifies all national morality. 

“It audaciously and with impunity vio- 
lates every treaty, and grants to foreign- 
ers just so much liberty as it chooses. It 
holds the world in fetters, and is bound 
by none. It has arrived at this point,— 
and I declare it to the shame of Europe, 
—it can arrogantly say to its equals— 
* You shall do only what I will,—I de- 
spise you.’ 

“ If this which I have asserted of Eng- 
land be true, is not her conduct atrocious, 
and should she not be outlawed by all 
other nations ? 

“If it be true, should we not declare 
against this impious people a war, not of 
reprisal, but of extermination ? 

“Tf it be true, should not the tocsin 
sound in the 37,000 communes of France 
a crusade without quarter and without 
mercy ? 

“If it be true, should not the tocsin 
sound in every place where a Frenchman 
can hear it, and should not the cry ‘To 
arms |!’ be repeated, until millions of 
men, torch and steel in hand, have buried 
under its ruins this nation, execrated by 
the whole universe? We have not yet 
finished with England. 

“ A struggle more terrible and bloody 
than ever is about to commence. Our 
soul is struck with indignation and horror. 
Shall we wait much longer for the day of 
expiation ? 

“ Notwithstanding the most solemn 
treaties of peace, explicitly declared, 
Protestant and aristocratic England is 
ever on foot. She must destroy that 
Catholicism and liberty of which France 
is always the sublime refuge. She exists 
against the law of all society,—against 
the laws of God. Such a nation must 
perish sooner or later. If your arm be 
raised against her, an arm more terrible 
will, perhaps ere long, crush her brutal 
and perverse insolence. Let her remem- 
ber that but for the assassination of Paul 
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I. (of Russia) London would now, in all 
probability, have been but a French sub- 
prefecture. England is but an ambus- 
cade against all other Powers. She 
watches and spies them like a highway- 
man, and murders them when she thinks 
the booty worth having. We have de- 
stroyed the pirates and corsairs of Algeria, 
who were neither as dangerous or ruffian- 
ly as the English ; and when we fight 
against her, we will conquer, because the 
God of Battles—the God of Justice—will 
fight with us. 

“ Thus, in chastising England, France 
offends not against liberty ; on the con- 
trary, she gives it that assistance which 
at this day it requires inevery nation. In 
punishing England, we destroy the last 
and most dangerous of the civilised bar- 
barisms of Europe. 

“France only waits the signal. 

* Send, then, your herald, and declare 
to the most cruel enemy of France that 
her hour has come. 

“Let the tocsin announce it to our 
towns and country. 

“ Europe will leap for joy,and 15,000,000 
of England’s slaves will raise their voices 
to God, and will bless you. 

“Then the injuries of Clive, of Hastings, 
and Wellesley, will be avenged. 

“ And the nineteenth century will undo 
the treaties of Westphalia, 

“ As at the Crusades, let us repeat, ‘ God 
wills it.’ Yes, God wills it, for the laws 
of justice are violated. Yes, God wills 
it, for the brow of the first nation in the 
world should no longer be sunk in the 
dirt. 

“ God wills it, for the destinies of hu- 
manity depend on the destinies of France. 

“ Let us repeat, with sacred enthusiasm, 
that France would rather wade in blood 
than in mire. 

“ France would rather hear the sound 
of the thunder than the noise of the chains 
with which an insolent people destroys 
our liberties. And then peace will reign 
in France—in Europe—in the world. 

“ And the Empire, according to your 
thought, will be peace—a great, a strong 
peace, which will pain neither conqueror 
nor vanquished, because it will be a great 
victory of civilisation over that which 
pretends thereto only to destroy the 
moral interest of all people. 

“ Justice to France ! 

“ Peace to continental Europe ! 

“ War! war to England !” 


And this precious document, along 
with others of the same stamp, 18 
stated, on good authority, to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in France! 

Now, as we have not shrunk from 
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expressing our opinion of the impro- 
priety, not to say impolicy, of the line 
which has been adopted by certain of 
our own journalists, we are bound to 
state our conviction, that if anything 
half as atrocious as this had issued 
from the English press, it would have 
been greeted with a universal shout 
of reprobation. The miscreant who 
penned it must have the blood of 
Samson, the superintending engineer 
of the guillotine, in his veins. But 
it certainly has not shocked the feelings 
of the French, as it necessarily must 
have done, if one tithe of what Mr 
Cobden wishes us to believe is true. 
We can assure him that we are 
as decided advocates of peace as he, 
or any other man who has spouted 
on the platform of their ludicrous 
Congress, can be. Whatever charge 
may be brought against Great Britain, 
that of an aggressive or bellicose ten- 
dency cannot be preferred. We are, 
as a nation, averse to going to war, 
as Lord Palmerston, if appealed to, 
can testify; for his last escapade 
about Greece was universally con- 
sidered in this country as a most 
shabby affair ; and, but for the insig- 
nificancy of the transaction, he would 
have been called to a serious account. 
We may also have incurred obloquy 
on account of Minto expeditions, and 
other Whig jobs and devices ; but we 
deny altogether that the general po- 
licy of this country, since the peace, 
has been aggressive. We did, un- 
doubtedly, behave ill. to Holland in 
the matter of the separation of Bel- 
gium, by lending our moral influence 
in aid of France; but that fact can 
hardly be cast in our teeth from the 
other side of the Channel. But, on 
the other hand, all the national re- 
collections of France are connected 
with acts of aggression. We cannot 
be surprised if the generation im- 
mediately succeeding’ to that which 
overran Europe from Portugal to 
Moscow, and even occupied Egypt, 
should still be imbued with a desire 
and undue admiration for military 
glory. What wonder if, with another 
Napoleon at its head, Nhe old ideas 
should recur with something like 
pristine vivacity, and a desire for 
conquest be rekindled in the heart 
of what is essentially a military na- 
tion? Even if we were to repose 
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implicit faith in the pacific intentions 
of the Emperor—and we repeat our 
impression, that there is little proba- 
bility of the occurrence of a war, until 
the general tranquillity of Europe is 
once more disturbed by revolution— 
we have no manner of guarantee that 
these may remain unaltered. We 
cannot depend upon the stability of 
France, still less can we trust to her 
forbearance. 

What we ought to do is very simple. 
Without betraying any symptoms of 
alarm, we should proceed steadily in 
organising an internal force, which 
shall prove ready and effective in any 
case of emergency. We must take 
care that our coast defences are such 
as may give us a reasonable security 
against surprise; and we must not 
allow ourselves to be lulled into false 
repose by any apparent reduction of 
forces on the other side of the 
Channel. France, having no fear 
whatever of invasion, can well afford 
to spare 50,000 men out of her 500,000 
—more especially when these can be 
reorganised at a moment’s notice. 
With French reductions we have no- 
thing to do—our business is to provide 
for the safety of our own shores. 

Mr Cobden is immensely indignant 
at the idea of a sudden surprise. 
“There is,” says he, ‘“‘no instance 
recorded in history of such a country 
suddenly casting itself down to a level 
with Malays and New Zealanders, by 
committing an unprovoked act of 
piracy upon a neighbouring nation. 
Yet we are told to prepare ourselves 
for such conduct in the case of 
France!” We do not know what 
any one else has told him, but this 
much we venture to tell Mr Cobden, 
that, if it shall be resolved on the 
part of France to attempt an invasion, 
we shall have the very shortest notice 
that can by possibility be given. Louis 
Napoleon has been too fortunate in 
his coups d’état, not to be able to 
perform the same feat on an extended 
scale. Secresy, indeed, is the great 
engine by which he works; you never 
know what are his intentions until 
the deed is done. It is at all times 
difficult to say what is, or is not, to be 
considered as fair warning; and we 
should not be inclined to put. much 
faith in previous admonitions. Did 
Mr Cobden, who appears to have 
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been lately rubbing up his knowledge 
of history, never hear the case of the 
British détenues at Verdun? If he 
is not familiar with that black page, 
we beg to recommend it to his atten- 
tion ; if he is familiar with it, perhaps 
he will be good enough to reconcile 
that proceeding with the comitas gen- 
tium, of which he represents the 
French to be so scrupulously obser- 
vant. No—if the thunderbolt is to 
fall, it will fall suddenly ; and it will 
be our own fault now if we are not 
prepared for its coming. 

We are very glad to observe that, 
out of the Manchester party, sound 
views are entertained on this subject 
by men of every shade of political 
opinion. On a recent occasion, Mr 


Hastie, the member for Paisley, a 
strong and consistent Liberal, thus 
expressed himself :— 


“Gentlemen, we have great alarms, 
at least great talk, that in all likelihood 
we may have some attack from a foreign 
country. I was afraid at one time, al- 
though I do hardly entertain the same 
fears now, that there was ground for that 
alarm; but I began to think that, from 
the national character of the British peo- 
ple—from what has been done already, 
and from what is about to be done, that 
there is no danger whatever of such a dire 
calamity befalling us. (Cheers.) However, 
looking to that immense commerce which 
I have just stated to you, I think that 
any Ministry of this country who could 
neglect the defence of the nation would 
be deserving of impeachment. (Loud 
cheers.) When you come to look at that 
immense mercantile marine, consisting of 
no less than 18,000 foreign ships going to 
sea, carrying at least £73,000,000 sterling 
of the productions of the industry of the 
people of this country, and bringing back 
at least £80,000,000, any Ministry which 
neglected the protection of that immense 
carriage of our commerce, I repeat again, 
ought to be immediately impeached. 
(Cheers.) And therefore, gentlemen, if it 
should be in the wisdom of her Majesty’s 
Ministers to come to the House of Com- 
mons, and say that it is necessary we 
should have an additional marine, I feel 
that I will not be in any degree acting 
contrary to your desires if I say that we 
should have that marine extended, but as 
economically as possible. (Hear, and 
cheers.) The business and the duty of 
a Member of Parliament, in my opinion, 
so far as the expenditure of the country 
is concerned, is to leave the responsibility 
with the Ministers of the Crown to say 
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what is necessary, and to see himself 
whether that money which they ask and 
say is necessary, be properly, judiciously, 
and economically laid out. (Cheers.)” 


Indeed, except in France, where 
his pamphlet was naturally enough 
received with considerable applause, 
Mr Cobden is not likely to meet with 
much sympathy. The whole press is 
against him; and so conscious is he 
of this, that he contemplates the 
propriety of a new Crusade, with Mr 
Sturge for his Peter the Hermit. 


“T look to the agitation of the Peace 
party to accomplish this end. It must 
work in the manner of the League, and 
preach common sense, justice, and truth, 
in the streets and market-places. The 
advocates of peace have found in the 
Peace Congress movement a common 
platform, to use an Americanism, on 
which all men who desire to avert war, 
and all who wish to abate the evil of our 
hideous modern armaments, may co- 
operate without compromising the most 
practical and ‘ moderate’ politician, or 
wounding the consciences of my friend 
Mr Sturge, and his friends of the Peace 
Society—upon whose undying religious 
zeal, more than all besides, I rely for the 
eventual success of the Peace agitation. 
The great advance of this party within 
the last few years, as indicated most 
clearly by the attacks made upon them, 
which, like the spray dashed from the 
bows of a vessel, mark their triumphant 
progress, ought to cheer them to still 
greater efforts.” 


We do not pretend entirely to com- 
prehend the drift of the foregoing 
passage, which may be a vaticination 
of the coming supremacy of Quaker- 
ism. Neither are we aware that the 
advance of a party is to be estimated 
according to the amount of obloquy 
which is heaped upon it. This is just 
the maniac’s impression, who persisted 
in believing himself to be sane, because 
every one else declared him to be mad. 
Those Peace Congresses, as they are 
called, have been for several years 
the laughing-stock and derision of 
Europe—not because men are indis- 
posed to peace, but upon account of 
the prepostergus trash which has been 
uttered by thé quacksalvers and jack- 
puddings who exhibit on the ‘‘ com- 
mon platform.” Now we have a 
word or two to say about the publi- 
cations and transactions of this same 
Peace Society ; and we are glad that 
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Mr Cobden has given us an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. In commenting 
upon a recent publication, called 
Letters of an Englishman, he makes 
the following remarks :— 


“Tt would seem that Mr Burritt, and 
Mr Fry, having taken alarm at the hos- 
tile tone of the English press, had set on 
foot a scheme for counteracting the mis- 
chief. Addresses, containing assurances 
of friendship and peace, were drawn up 
in several of our towns, signed by the 
inhabitants, and forwarded to various 
places in France. This movement, than 
which nothing could be more amiable, 
and certainly nothing more harmless, 
draws down upon’ the heads of poor 
Messrs Burritt and Fry, and the Peace 
party generally, such a volley of vitupera- 
tive epithets, that they might almost 
excite the jealousy of M. Buonaparte 
himself.” 


Of Burritt’s existence we were pre- 
viously aware. Unless we have been 
misinformed as to his biography, he 
was an American blacksmith, and 
therefore can scarcely be taken as a 
proper exponent of the mind of Eng- 
land. Of Mr Fry we know no more 
than we do about Katterfelto. But, 
somehow or other, this passage in Mr 
Cobden’s pamphlet gave us an impres- 
sion that these persons must have 
been doing more than forwarding the 
harmless addresses to which he re- 
fers; and that impression was forti- 
fied by a passage we happened short- 
ly afterwards to observe in the col- 
umns of the Edinburgh Witness news- 
paper. No one who is familiar with 
the writings of Mr Hugh Miller, the 
eminent and self-taught geologist, can 
fail to recognise the powerful style of 
the following extract :— 


“ We referred on a late occasion to the 
meeting of the Peace Convention, which 
is to take place at Manchester this year, 
on the 27thand 28th instant. There is, it 
would seem, a branch of this Peace- 
Principle Society in our own city. When 
gazing at a bookseller’s window some 
weeks ago, with our coarse thick plaid 
wrapped well about us, and our stout 
stick in our hand, looking, we daresay, 
more like a south country shepherd than 
either an Arcadian swain or a city dandy, 
we were addressed by a really pretty 
young lady, who thrust upon us @ printed 
leaf, with the brief injunction, ‘ Read 
that.’ And, of course, we did read the 
printed leaf—for it would have been very 
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ungrateful and very unpolite not to have 
read it—and found it filled with nice, 
quiet, finely modulated twaddle, as if all 
its sentences had been set to the piano, 
about olive branches, and brotherhood 
bonds, and the very shocking evils of 
war, and the monstrous expense of a 
standing army. And in connection with 
this very question, we have oftener than 
once thought of the nice pretty young 
lady who gave us the tract. We find 
that what the Peace people recommend 
in the event of an invasion, is implicit 
submission to the enemy. They tell us 
to prepare good dinners for them, and all 
sorts of nice agreeable things, and so to 
shame them into kindness and good-will. 
And in Mr Burritt’s Bond of Brotherhood 
for the present month there is a fine story 
told about a good Quaker shopkeeper, 
whom the boys of Bromsgrove school 
tossed in a blanket, for keeping his shop 
open on the day of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral, and afterwards continuing 
to exhibit in his window a paper depre- 
ciatory, on the peace principle, of the ser- 
vices of that great man. They continued 
the sport until they exhausted themselves, 
and rendered the Quaker wellnigh insensi- 
ble ; and then they offered to let him go 
on condition that the paper should be 
taken down. He stubbornly refused, 
however ; and, finding threats and per- 
suasions equally vain to move him from 
his principles, they at length unbound 
him, and, in admiration of his consis- 
tency, gave him three cheers at parting, 
for being, as they said, a true brick and 
a good Christian. And this is, it seems, 
exactly what the nation ought to do in 
case of an invasion. The men should by 
all means endure the ‘ tossing’ intended 
for them by the enemy, whom, by that 
very endurance, they are to convert into 
a friend—like true bricks and good Chris- 
tians ; but we just ask the women of the 
Peace Society whether this same prin- 
ciple of forbearance and endurance is 
equally a favourite with them. Are they 
also passively to submit to whatever an 
enemy may intend for them? Are they 
so lost to common sense as not to know 
that it is thei prospects, not the risk of 
life or the loss of property, that weighs 
heaviest, when an invading enemy is at 
hand, with fathers, brothers, and hus-° 
bands? And dothey not know, further, that 
in these latter ages of the world, in which 
there are no miracles wrought, save false 
ones now and then by a priest, Provi- 
dence works by means ; and that the only 
means by which He now protects the life 
and property of man, and the honour of 
women, is by the sword of the civil 
magistrate in times of peace, and by the 
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prowess and courage of brave men in the 
time of war? We fain wish that the 
kind young lady who gave us the peace 
tract would set her pretty little head to 
work on this special subject. We are 
sure she would at length come to see, 
if she but give her faculties fair play, 
that there are cases in which it might be 
well to be at least prepared for a defen- 
sive war.” 


We hope the writer will not feel 
angry with us, if we fairly admit that, 
at first, we could hardly credit his ac- 
count of the views promulgated by 
the Peace Society. That they insisted 
upon the doctrines of arbitration and 
so forth, we knew ; but really, without 
the evidence of our own eyes, we were 
reluctant to believe that there existed, 
within the circuit of these islands, 
a being endowed with virility das- 
tardly enough to recommend non- 
resistance to an invasion. However, 
the matter is now placed beyond a 
doubt. We have their publications 
lying before us, and we are now 
forced to acknowledge, with deep hu- 
mniliation, that there are male crea- 
tures in England who consider it their 
duty to sit tamely by—to see their 
country invaded without resistance, 
their houses pillaged, and their women 
violated before their eyes! Such are 
the principles of the Peace Society, 
upon the spread of which Mr Cobden 
relies for the eventual success of his 
agitation ! 

There are two distinct serials: the 
one intended for youth, called the 
Olive Leaf; and the other for persons 
of more mature years, called the Bond 
of Brotherhood. These serials do not 
seem to be self-supporting — at all 
events they are assisted by the con- 
tributions of various societies scat- 
tered over the face of the country. 
The Olive Leaves, we are bound to 
say, contain much matter that is good 
and pious ; but there is also in them 
much that is pernicious. For ex- 
-ample, Nelson and Wellington are 
held up, not to admiration, but to ab- 
horrence; and the doctrine of entire 
submission to tyranny and injustice is 
sedulously inculcated. ‘The military 
profession is denounced as unchris- 
tian; and we are favoured with 
touching stories of good boys who 
refused commissions in the Indian 
army, because they did not want ‘ to 
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be taught to kill men.” It must be 
admitted that these writers have a 
strong determination of purpose, see- 
ing that they are resolved in the first 
instance to take the nursery by storm. 
We shall, however, dismiss the Olive 
Leaves with a single parable by way of 
sample. It is evidently from a Yankee 
pen. 


THE WooDcHUCK AND THE RaBBit. 

* ¢ Father,’ said Eustace, ‘ I do not like 
to kill rabbits so well as to kill wood- 
chucks.’ 

“¢ Why, my son ? asked his father. 

*¢ Because,’ replied Eustace, ‘ rabbits 
will not fight. They will not get angry 
and bite, but they lie down and die, and 
look so pitiful and beseeching, and seem 
to say, ‘I forgive you.’ It always makes 
me feel sorry to kill rabbits,’ 

«How do you feel, my son, when you 
kill woodchucks ? asked his father. 

“Oh, I love to kill them,’ Eustace 
said, ‘for they get angry, and bite, and 
fight with me: they look fierce and sa- 
vage, and try to keep me from killing 
them. That makes me angry, and then I 
can kill them without pity. I never feel 
sorry for killing woodchucks.’ 

“This story explains the secret of all 
wars and fightings. The way to conquer 
is NEVER TO FIGHT.” 


The moral of this of course is, that 
it is our national duty, if assailed, to 
lie down, and look pitiful and beseech- 
ing! Lord help the emasculated pol- 
troon—if he wears breeches—who has 
come to so deplorable a pass ! 

But we are anxious to get on to 
Burritt ; and here we find him in the 
Bond of Brotherhood, of which precious 
periodical he is the conductor. In so 
far as that journal strives to inculcate 
peace among the nations, either as a 
Christian duty, or even from motives 
of interest, we are at one with it. 
‘“* Goodwill amongst men” is the high- 
est doctrine that can be preached ; and 
no one can take exception to exhorta- 
tions against rushing into war on an 
unrighteous cause or quarrel. But 
some malicious correspondent has ad- 
dressed to Friend Elihu the following 
distinct query, with a request for an 
unevasive answer :—‘ Suppose that 
an army of foreigners landed on our 
shores, should we not oppose them?” 
This plain question, which, in reality, 
is the test of the whole matter, appears 
sorely to have perplexed the inner 
man of Burritt. He has devoted no 
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less than two articles, with the interval 
of a month between them, to answer 
it. In his first article, he complains 
strongly that he should be asked to 
solve a problem which is ‘“ flanked 
with no protecting probabilities ;” and 
then, after a deal of dodging and 
drivel—for no object seen through 
ground glass can be more indistinct 
than this man’s ideas—he utters the 
following intelligible jargon :-— 

“No reference at all is made to the 
line of conduct which precedes or induces 
this invasion ; to the character and rela- 
tions of the invaded and invaders, In the 
cases of individual experience we have 
imagined, we had to consider supposed 
consequences of certain qualities of cha- 
racter and courses of life ; but here we 
are to be driven up to a terrible fact, not 
a consequence—a sudden, fortuitous even- 
tuality, falling with its fiery train across 
our path, with as little premonition as a 
blazing meteor from heaven. And just 
here, in the face of this inevitable emer- 
gency, we are asked, what would you do? 
Now, to our mind, this extremity is put 
without the pale of reason and experience. 
We cannot concede the possibility of such 
an event—of a foreign invasion dropping 
upon a country like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, without a cause or warning. If 
it comes at all, it must be as the end and 
issue of a certain line of policy, of extra- 
ordinary aims, motives, or provocations. 
It must come as a consequence or an 
effect. As such we will meet it, and the 
question in which it is presented.” 


And the remainder of his first article 
is intended to prove that he, Elihu, 
and the Peace Society, would so ar- 
range matters with the French, before 
they left their shore, as to put a stop 
to any attempt at invasion. The 
price of each number of the Bond of 
Brotherhood is but one penny—are 
there blockheads enough in the British 
realm to absorb fifty of the impres- 
sion? — : 

But Elihu has a stiff correspondent 
who won’t stand dodging. He thinks 
it within the limits of possibility—and 
we admit that we also are of that 
opinion—that, in event of such an un- 
fortunate contingencyas the outbreak of 
a war, the French will not be disposed 
to listen to the charming voice of Bur- 
ritt, charm he ever so wisely ; and he 
wishes to be instructed as to his duty 
as aman and a Christian. Even at 
the risk of losing a subscriber, we 
think that Elihu would have acted 
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wisely in shirking the question. But 
he has not chosen to do so; and in his 
second article, entitled, ‘* The Ex- 
tremest Extremity,” we have, after a 
great deal of mere dodging, his views, 
which, we are thankful to know, do 
not emanate from a citizen of this 
country. We pass over both the 
miserable cant and the absurd paral- 
lels which he attempts to draw between 
the case of a defenceless fortress, and 
that of a defenceless land,—his mind 
is not large enough to contain within 
its compass one sentiment of genuine 
manhood ; and it is really awful to 
think that any free-born man should 
write in the following strain :— 

“ Tf ‘ the long range’ of the Gospel sup- 
plies missiles of Divine power, that can 
be winged across the widest ocean, into 
the hearts of the millions of a mighty na- 
tion, vanquishing their thoughts and pur- 
poses of ill-will, it has in its armoury 
weapons bright and invincible for close 
action. ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink.’ This 
is a Gospel weapon for the closest action, 
for hand-to-hand contest. In this way to 
‘heap coals of fire’ on the head of a foe, 
the closest contact is necessary. And 
with this weapon we would meet the 
French, at every step of their march from 
Dover to London. At every step they 
should encounter new evidence that they 
trod the soil of their best friends. At 
every step they should face their friendly 
expression. At every step the coals of 
Christian kindness should be showered 
upon their heads. And, having done all 
this, we would stand with the loins girded 
about, and feet shod with this preparation 
of the Gospel, and leave the issue with 
God. 

“ This is what we would do, ‘ should an 
army of foreigners land on our shores.’ ” 

After having gone this length, it is 
hardly worth inquiring whether Mr 
Burritt proposes that any other little 
wants, which an invading army may 
feel inclined to, should be supplied. 
There are certain atrocities which 
may be read of in memoirs of the Pen- 
insular campaigns, which we should 
be very sorry to see enacted upon Bri- 
tish ground, but which Friend Elihu, 
in consonance with his theory, would 
doubtless consider as mere Christian 
burdens, to be borne with due sub- 
mission. We dare not trust ourselves 
to give full utterance to our feelings 
on such a subject. 

The most disgusting and deplorable 
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feature of the whole thing is, that 
these men come before the public 
under the mask of religious hypocrisy. 
They wrench texts from their actual 
meaning, and so pervert the authority 
of the Scriptures. If their view is 
the correct one, then the resistance 
that was twice made by armed Eu- 
rope to the aggression of the Mussul- 
mans, was antichristian and sinful. 
Wallace — Bruce —all our patriots 
who believed that, in fighting for the 
freedom of their country, they were 
waging a holy war, were sinners of 
the deepest dye ; and we, who rever- 
ence their memory, must rank as gross 
idolaters. Nay, more; it was sinful 
in the German princes to uphold the 
cause of the Reformation, when, but 
for the sword, the new doctrines, 
which liberated the Bible, would have 
been strangled as heresies. It was 
sinful in Queen Elizabeth, and in her 
captains, Drake and Howard, to op- 
pose the landing of the Armada, that 
tremendous armament expressly in- 
tended for the suppression of the Pro- 
testant faith. The doctrine goes even 
further. If you are attacked by a 


ruffian on the road, it is your duty 


not to resist. If a scoundrel appro- 
priates your cloak, you must not in- 
form against him, but offer him your 
coat likewise ; if he hits you a dowse 
on the chops, you must request a 
counterpart of the favour. 

We are really most sorry to have 
to refer to such matters. We have 
more reverence than Burritt has for 
Holy Writ, else we should be strongly 
tempted to ask him why his right eye 
is in its socket? We have brought 
the monomaniac from his obscurity, 
simply for the purpose of showing 
what manner of men they are upon 
whose exertions Mr Cobden relies for 
the ultimate success of his agitation 
against armaments. Of the misguided 
. women who subscribe to “ Olive-leaf 
circles,” and contribute to schemes for 
‘‘Ocean penny postage,” without 
knowing how their funds are applied, 
we would simply ask the question, 
whether they are desirous or not of 
having their principles put to the 
test? If earthly humiliation appears 
to them so very ravishing, we really 
have nothing further to say: they 
must bear their burdens with what 
fortitude they may, and display the 
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Christian graces in unmurmuring en- 
durance. We do not pretend to un- 
derstand the occult value of an Olive 
Leaf; but we hope, as Mr Burritt 
assures them, that it may prove an 
adequate protection. For ourselves, 
sinful as it may be thought, we 
cleave to our old opinion. We main- 
tain that the man who does not look 
after his own household is worse than 
a heathen; and we shall certainly 
endeavour to heap fire, in the strictest 
literal sense, upon the heads of any 
foreign invaders who shall attack the 
sanctity of our realm. Does Mr 
Cobden really think that, by encour- 
aging the efforts and publications of 
such men as Elihu, he is moving one 
step in a practical direction? Can 
he not see that, in identifying himself 
with fools, or worse, he is endanger- 
ing the reputation, such as it is, which 
he has achieved; for what honour 
can be accorded to the man who dis- 
tinctly repudiates patriotism as a 
fitting motive? As to arousing a 
military spirit in the country, that is 
pure nonsense. We do not wish to 
provoke violence ; we desire to abstain 
from aggression. But when we are 
told that there is nothing in this land 
worth fighting for—that the sanctity 
of our homes, the freedom of our 
children, and the honour of our 
women, are things of too little mo-- 
ment to justify an effort to preserve 
them, we confess that our very blood 
boils with indignation. 

We believe that we are doing good 
service to the public, by drawing their 
attention to the views which these 
men really entertain. We have no 
doubt that they are sincere advocates 
for the maintenance of peace ; but in 
that respect they do not differ from all 
around them, and have no claim, so 
far, to announce themselves as ex- 
pounders of a principle. No man in 
his senses thinks of underrating the 
blessings of peace, and we never have 
happened to hear them called in ques- 
tion. What need, then, have we of 
any pacific Saint Bernards to.preach 
up doctrines which are not impugned ? 
But we may be told, that though 
England may be pacific enough in 
intention, other countries, such as 
France, may still require exhortation. 
Say you so, sirs? Then what be- 
comes of Mr Cobden’s eulogies of the 
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French as the best- disposed and least 
aggressive nation of the world? Either 
you must have misunderstood their 
temper, or he is egregiously mis- 
taken. In our humble thinking, the 
process of pacification would be more 
effectually advanced, if the gentlemen 
who figure at the Congress would 
testify against revolution as fervently 
as they rail at war and armaments. 
We have, however, very little hope 
that they will be eloquent on that 
subject. It is a significant fact, that 
the principal performers on that plat- 
form are precisely the men most 
marked for their determined and bitter 
hatred of all constituted authority. 
With few exceptions, they are either 
democrats, demagogues, or men who 
have figured in revolt. When we 
view the movement in that light, we 
begin to perceive a cause for this ex- 
cessive detestation of armies. The 
chief occupation of the military forces 
in Europe, for the last thirty-seven 
years, has been the suppression of re- 
volt, and in that they have proved 
successful. Revolution has been 


smitten by the sword, and of course 
it loathes the implement. 


But it 
would hardly do to proclaim that in 
as many words. The police are ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the body of 
housebreakers, but they scarcely could 
effect their removal by setting forth 
the grievous impediments which are 
thrown in the way of their vocation 
by that well-regulated force. Ob- 
viously their best method is to drop 
their character of housebreakers, and 
appeal to the pockets of the enlight- 
ened public, whether it is wise to be 
at the expense of maintaining such a 
staff in an honest neighbourhood. The 
argument, you see, is a powerful one ; 
because, if the police have been doing 
their duty, few burglaries will have 
occurred, and therefore honesty may 
be plausibly assumed. Just so is it 
with the peace men. They want to 
see armies disbanded, because the 
nations appear to be quiet; but they 
do not tell us how much of that 
quietude has been owing to the ex- 
istence of armies. Armaments do 
not imply war, as these sagacious 
gentlemen know full well; but they 
imply, what is infinitely more irritat- 
ing to them, a decided and effective 
check to revolution. 
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We are almost glad that Mr Burritt 
and his compatriots have been so ve 
frank with us. In their later publi- 
cations, no doubt acting under shrewd 
advice, and the significant fact that 
the olive-leaf subscriptions were de- 
creasing, they have been cautious in 
setting forth their views touching the 
sinfulness of resistance to aggression, 
and confine themselves generally to 
essays upon the advantages of peace. 
Also they have been recommended to 
drop the promulgation of a certain 
pledge which appeared annexed to all 
their earlier publications, and which 
we here insert as a specimen of the 
way in which these gentlemen con- 
duct their operations. We have not 
the least objection to give them the 
benefit of a little more publicity. 


“TEAGUE OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


* PLepGe.—Believing all war to be in- 
consistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
and destructive of the best interests of 
mankind, I do hereby pledge myself never 
to enlist or enter into any army or navy; 
or to yield any voluntary support or 
sanction to the preparation for or prose- 
cution of any war, by whomsoever, or for 
whatsoever proposed, declared, or waged. 
And I do hereby associate myself with 
all persons, of whatever country, condi- 
tion, or colour, who have signed, or shall 
hereafter sign this pledge, in a ‘ LEacuz 
oF UniversaL BrorHERHooOD ;’ whose 
object shall be to employ all legitimate 
and moral means for the abolition of all 
war, and all the spirit, and all the mani- 
festations of war, throughout the world ; 
for the abolition of all restrictions upon 
international correspondence and friendly 
intercourse, and of whatever else tends. 
to make enemies of nations, or prevents 
their fusion into one peaceful brother- 
hood ; for the abolition of all institutions 
and customs which do not recognise and 
respect the image of God, and a human 
brother in every man, of whatever clime, 
colour, or condition of humanity. 

«*,* All persons, of all countries, male 
or female, above the age of twelve years, 
who are willing to become Members of the 
League by signing the above Pledge, are 
requested to send in their names for regis- 
tration.” 


This, we presume, is intended to be 
a shot against the militia. But what 
a discharge! Signatures from persons 
of either sex, above twelve years of age, 
pledging themselves never to counte- 
nance military operations! We can- 
not, for the life of us, see why a girl 
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of seven, if she has an adequate know- 
ledge of pothooks, should be debarred 
from pledging herself never to enter 
into the army or the navy. 

We rejoice to observe that, in Par- 
liament, perfect unanimity prevails as 
to the importance of our maintaining 
the best possible understanding with 
our neighbours. Between France and 
Great Britain there need be no jeal- 
ousy, and there ought to be no hosti- 
lity. If, on our side, a portion of the 
press has indulged in irritating lan- 

_ guage ; and if, on theirs, it has been 
replied to by fiery pamphleteers, urg- 
ing a war of extermination, the 
offence is pretty nearly balanced. We 
hope, however, that the public writers 
of both countries will see the propriety 
of abstaining, for the future, from 
comments and diatribes which can 
serve no other purpose than to en- 
danger the continuance of our ami- 
cable relations; and that, until they 
have substantial grounds for doing 
otherwise, they will give the respec- 
tive governments credit for that they 
claim—namely, a sincere desire to 
‘work together usefully for the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe. 


That peace, as we have already 
said, is far less likely to be broken by 
war than by insurrection. And here 
it is that our difference with the 
members of the Peace Society com- 


mences. We believe, from a careful 
study of the history of our own time, 
that the reduction of armaments, 
which they demand, would be the 
immediate signal for revolt and out- 
rage in many parts of Europe. We 
have already had some experience 
of socialist and communist doctrines, 
and we know how extensively and 
indefatigably they have been preached. 
We have seen, within the last five 
years, to what frantic and destruc- 
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tive lengths a nation will go, when 
rule and authority has been once 
set at defiance; and, for the com- 
mon safety of mankind, we object, 
till better security is given, to the 
curtailment of the sole controlling 
power. In a commercial view of the 
matter, which is that most likely to 
be attended to at the present day, we 
consider the expense of armies and 
navies as an insurance for the com- 
mercial relations of the different 
countries, whether as regards their 
power of peaceful product, or the 
means of transportation. The mea- 
sures which have been adopted for 
the defence of our own coasts need 
not excite jealousy in any country. 
The embodiment of the militia is, after 
all, but a faint resemblance of the 
landwehr system, which, from time 
immemorial, has been the policy of 
Germany; and, in France, every citi- 
zen is trained to the use of arms. 

And so ought it to be. Every na- 
tion must look to itself for its power, 
authority, and defence. Difference of 
blood, difference of language, differ- 
ence of religion, besides a thousand 
other considerations, render entire 
amalgamation impossible. We must 
work with the materials we have, and 
strive always to reconcile their fre- 
quent incongruity. But that only can 
be done by our maintaining a national 
front; and as for those fanatics who 
would fain provoke aggression by 
their declaration of non-resistance, we 
leave them to the contempt of the 
men who have homes to defend, and 
the sympathy of those women who 
consider all resistance unlawful — 
warning them, at the same time, that 
they are doing their utmost to invite 
the most hideous features of rapine to 
a land which it is our glory, as well 
as our duty, to preserve. 
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Ir we are to depend upon the as- 
surances of Lord John Russell, politics 
are likely to be, for some time at 
least, a drug in the market. There 
are many points on which the mem- 
bers of the new Ministry, composed 
as it is of most heterogeneous mate- 
rials, are not likely to agree; and 
they seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that the wisest and safest 
plan is to avoid every topic which 
could cause embarrassment or dissen- 
sion. ‘* I cannot,” said the noble lord, 
“‘ be pushed on either to bring forward 
myself, or to urge others to bring for- 
ward, measures upon those subjects 
which I think are either out of time, 
or are such as will not be likely 
to meet with a successful issue. I 
believe, in the present state of the 
country, it is desirable that measures 
of that kind should be fully weighed, 
and carefully and deliberately intro- 
duced.” We are glad to observe that 
the Conservative leaven is already 
working so kindly, and we hope that 
ere long it may influence the whole 
mass. This is, at all events, much 
safer doctrine than that propounded 
by Sir James Graham when he took 
his stand upon progress—a feat only 
to be accomplished after the manner 
of the gentleman at Astley’s, who 
performs the Sisyphean operation of 
walking upon a revolving sphere. We 
have often thought, in the course of 
the last few years, that, instead of 
doing too little, Parliament does a 
deal too much. There is no virtue 
that we can see, in perpetual changes; 
and every one must allow that we 
get on quite as pleasantly in the vaca- 
tion, when there is no public business, 
as during the session, when there is, 
at all events, a superabundance of talk. 

One thing, however, cannot be in- 
definitely postponed. We must have 
the budget. Until the expiry of the 
Easter holidays, the members of the 
Cabinet may pursue their delibera- 
tions ; but immediately thereafter, 
the musings of Mr Gladstone must 
have an end. We look forward to 
his announcement with considerable 
anxiety, and with a sincere hope that 
its character may be such as to admit 
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of our conscientiously supporting it. 
If he is wise, he will not allow any 
false shame, or the fear of being ral- 
lied for inconsistency to opinions 
uttered when in opposition, to stand 
in the way of his proposing measures 
suited to the exigencies of the times. 
Everything looks favourable for the 
Ministry, if they will but act steadily 
and on principle. There is, at pre- 
sent, no ferment whatever in the 
public mind. There is no great ques- 
tion to be agitated, and no organic 
changes are demanded. What we 
want is a steady, but, above all, a 
just and impartial Government. 

We are so far from wishing to 
embarrass the Ministry, that we 
would gladly lend our humble aid in 
supporting them, provided we were 
assured that they intend to act with 
strict impartiality to all classes and 
interests in the country. The prin- 
ciple of our commercial policy is now 
settled, and we are to conduct our 
affairs and business on the footing of 
unrestricted competition. Well, then, 
since that is to be the rule, let us see 
how it may be practically applied. 

Let us premise that we have no 
wish to argue as if this rule admitted 
of mathematical exactitude. That 
never was our view, though it was 
uniformly adopted by the Free- 
Traders. We held, and hold, that 
unless direct taxation can be made 
entirely to supersede the other method 
of raising the revenue, unrestricted 
competition—or, in other words, entire 
Free Trade—is impossible. Let us 
take the case of tobacco. That article 
could be grown in this country; but 
if we were allowed to rear and con- 
sume it free of duty, a very important 
branch of the national revenue would 
be extinguished. Sugar (which is a 
stronger instance, for it ranks as a 
necessary of life) might be manufac- 
tured from beet-root, though not 
without injury to the revenue. These 
are, therefore, exceptional cases ; but 
it is the duty of a Government, and 
more especially of one which professes 
to entertain strong convictions on the 
subject of Free Trade, to take care 
that they are as few as possible. 
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The late Ministry, having accepted 
in good faith that commercial policy 
which the country had deliberately 
sanctioned, lost no time in attempt- 
ing to repair what appeared to them 
an unjust feature in the existing 
system. No one who has given the 
least thought to the subject of taxa- 
tion, and who has cast his eye over 
the list of articles upon which Cus- 
toms and Excise duties are levied, 
can fail to be struck with this anomaly, 
that a large amount of revenue is 
derived, under a system which pro- 
fesses to be hostile to restriction and 
friendly to industry, from one of the pe- 
culiar products of our native soil. The 
immediate diminution and ultimate ex- 
tinguishment of themalt-tax, appeared 
to the Earl of Derby and his colleagues 
an act of justice; and this view was 
further strengthened by the consi- 
deration, that such a measure would 
tend materially to promote the com. 
forts of the poorer classes. Upon 
that proposition, the sense of the 
House of Commons has not yet been 
taken. It was, no doubt, frequently 
referred to in the course of the debate 
upon Mr Disraeli’s budget; but the 


specific question was never put from 


the chair. We consider ourselves, 
therefore, quite at liberty to consider 
this as an open question; and as it 
appears to us that there is a good 
deal of misapprehension on the sub- 
ject and its importance to various 
classes of the community, we shall 
venture upon a few remarks. 

It is not a little curious that the 
Malt Tax has been denounced by all 
parties. The Free-Traders held out 
the temptation of cheap beer as well 
as of cheap bread—the Protectionists 
cited its existence as an argument for 
the continuance of duties on foreign 
grain, and that argument was met by 
an admission that the abolition of 
those duties implied a discontinuance 
of the malt-tax. We are not aware 
that any statesman of note ever main- 
tained the possibility, much less the 
propriety, of retaining the one, and 
doing away with the other; whilst 
some, amongst whom we may in- 
stance Sir James Grabam, and the 
Radical leaders, Messrs Hume and 
Cobden, expressed themselves as op- 
posed on principle to the tax. But 
no sooner did the Derby Ministry pro- 
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pose that one-half ofthe tax should be 
remitted, than their opponents sud- 
denly appeared to have forgotten their 
previous convictions. They could not, 
indeed, deny the injustice of the impost 
under their favourite system, but 
they argued for its continuance on 
the ground that, after all, it was a 
very profitable tax, and that nobody 
cared about it; and, as a proof of 
this carelessness, they pointed to the 
fact, that there was no agitation on the 
subject. Why should there have 
been any agitation, when we were 
led to believe that all parties were 
agreed on the matter? The Ministry 
were doing their best to carry out the 
Free-Trade policy; and who could 
have supposed that the Opposition 
would so soon desert and deny their 
darling principle? The farmers never 
dreamed that the Manchester men 
would attempt to retain a tax which 
they had so often cordially denounced ; 
and they trusted to the honour of poli- 
ticians who had spoken unequivocally 
on the subject. Why should they 
have agitated, when their grievance 
was known and admitted, and they 
had the distinct promise of redress ? 

It is not true that this question of 
the malt-tax is regarded by the agri- 
culturists with indifference. On the 
contrary, they feel keenly the unjust 
position in which they are placed, 
and are indignant that acry of * class 
legislation” should be raised against 
them, so soon as a proposal is made 
to place them on an equality with 
other interests. We think it would 
have been well if that cry had not 
been raised. Let it be said that the 
tax is necessary and politic, and we 
can understand you; but do not 
call it just, when it is clearly not 
so; and do not brand those who are 
simply asking that you shall apply to 
them the same principle which you 
apply to others, with the imputation 
of selfish motives. 

Is it, or is it not, the professed rule 
of modern legislation, that every tax 
which weighs heavily on the springs 
of trade or production should be re- 
moved, or curtailed? We apprehend 
that no one will deny that such is the 
professed rule. It has been applied in 
favour of the manufacturers. To the 
removal of the duties upon printed 
cottons, though these bore a small 
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relative amount to the value of the 
article, a great deal of the increased 
success in that important branch of 
manufacture has been attributed. No 
one disputes that the remission of the 
duty upon glass has been productive 
of splendid results, and of an increased 
consumpt. We have been liberal, too, 
in our reduction of duties on colonial 
produce, and the same consequences 
have followed. In 1821, the consumpt 
of sugar was under three millions and 
a half—in 1849, it was within a mere 
fraction of six millions of hundred- 
weights. Still more remarkable is the 
instance of coffee. The consumption 
of that article rose from 1,069,961 Ib. 
in 1808, when the duty was 1s. 74$d., 
to’ 34,431,000 lb. in 1849, when the 
duty was sixpence. And yet, with 
these examples before us, we continue 
to levy a duty upon malt, amounting 
to upwards of fifty per cent upon the 
whole value of the produce! 

Let us see—for there has been con- 
siderable mystification used—how this 
matter really stands. Spackman es- 


timates the amount of barley grown 
in England and Wales at 6,000,000 
of quarters ; which, at 30s. per quar- 


ter, is only £9,000,000, Mr M‘Cal- 
loch believes that it is even less than 
this, and yet the malt-tax amounts 
in round numbers to £5,000,000 per 
annum! Is that, according to Free- 
‘Trade principles, a proper pressure to 
be laid upon any branch of produc- 
tion? And can it be maintained that 
no additional consumption would re- 
sult from a lowering of the duty? 
Even this is. but one branch of the 
taxation which bears upon barley be- 
fore its product reaches the consumer. 
There are, for example, the Excise 
duties upon spirits, and the licences 
to sell, all of them tending to depress 
that article ; so that, in proportion to 
its value, barley is taxed far more 
severely than any other article pro- 
duced in this country. Now, if this 
is the case—and it cannot be denied 
that it is so—can it be said that there 
18 no restriction on the free use of 
land ?—and ought those who com- 
plain of the restriction to be answered 
with contumely ? 

But, says Sir James Graham, “ I 
am satisfied, with regard to the landed 
interest, that no great benefit will 
arise from the proposed measure.” 
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Why should he think so? At present, 
as we have shown, you levy a duty 
upon the barley crop, amounting to 
at least one-half of its value, if not 
more ; and we should really like to 
hear the grounds on which it is pre- 
sumed that the removal of such a 
pressure would not serve as an encou- 
ragement to further production. Beer 
is, at all events, as popular as coffee 
is—we believe a great deal more so ; 
and yet experience has shown, that 
the lowering of the duty on coffee has 
caused an enormously increased con- 
sumption. Does Sir James Graham 
really think that no similar result 
would follow the removal or reduction 
of duties upon a native product, which 
is in such general use ? 

Fortunately, we are in a condition 
to show that this matter has already 
been tested by experience; and that 
the consumpt of malt, like that of all 
other articles, is increased or lowered 
by reason of the rates of duty. In 
1722, when it is computed that the 
population of England was under six 
millions, a much larger amount of 
malt was consumed than was charged 
with the duty of 3s. 73d. per bushel 
in 1822, when the population was con- 
siderably above twelve millions. Such 
is the statement made by Mr M‘Cul- 
loch in his Tables, showing the quan- 
tity of malt annually made since 1702. 
In fact, we find that the quantity con- 
sumed was one-half greater in 1722 
than in 1816, when the duty had 
reached 4s. 53d. per bushel—the pre- 
cise amount being 31,827,598 bushels 
in the former year, and 21,158,348 in 
thelatter. Various alterations of duty 
have since taken place, the tendency 
to a rise in consumption being gene- 
rally visible on every remission, until 
1832, when the quantity charged with 
the present diminished duty of 2s. 7d. 
again reached the amount consumed 
upwards of a hundred years ago, by 
a population of not nearly half the 
number, and, as our sages tell us, 
of vastly inferior habits in point of 
comfort and living! So, then, we 
find that in this very article of malt, 
high duties have had the effect of 
restricting and diminishing consump- 
tion. But we shall be told that since 
1832, the annual quantity of barley 
malted has increased. So it has. 
In 1841 the quantity charged with 
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duty had reached 42,456,862 bushels; 
but we do not accept that result as any 
proof that the present duty is a fair 
one. We trace the marked increase 
to the fact that, in 1830, the Govern- 
ment of the day remitted the whole 
of the beer-duty, which then yielded 
a revenue of three millions. That 
remission raised the demand for malt 
by upwards of thirty per cent; and 
is not that a sufficient proof that a 
similar result would attend a remis- 
sion of the present heavy duties? 

We presume it will be accounted 
a fair illustration, if we, in en- 
deavouring to find out how far this 
severe duty has operated in restrain- 
ing the growth of a crop for which 
the soil and climate of Britain are well 
adapted, should contrast with the 
consumption of barley that of another 
crop upon which no restrictions were 
laid. There are no data in existence 
from which we can form an accurate 
estimate of the quantity of wheat 
raised in England a century ago; but, 
looking to the greatly extended area 
of cultivation, and the improved state 
and methods of husbandry, we do not 
think we shall be charged with ex- 
travagance in assuming that the 
quantity has increased from four to 
five fold. So much for wheat, which 
has escaped restriction; and now 
look at barley, which has been re- 
stricted. Here we are not left to 
conjecture. We know that in 1722 
upwards of 4,000,000 of quarters of 
barley were used for malt in England ; 
and, now, Mr M‘Culloch estimates the 
whole produce of the English barley 
crop at not more than 5,000,000 
quarters; and we are satisfied it does 
not exceed 6,000,000! Thus we are 
compelled to the conclusion that, de- 
spite of an enormous increase in the 
population, and of a vastly improved 
culture, there has been no addition of 
the growth of barley for upwards of 
a hundred and thirty years! We 
think this striking and most remark- 
able fact will more than justify our 
inference that the heavy malt-duty 
has acted most deleteriously upon an 
important branch of production. 

We are sorry to find that on this, 
as On other occasions, we have to com- 
bat the arguments of men who were 
once zealous upon our side of the 
question. We shall address ourselves 
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particularly to Sir James Graham, 
who has always professed to be a 
sincere friend to agriculture, and 
who now exhibits that friendship by 
attempting to perpetuate its burdens. 
It is not easy to bind Proteus; but 
we rather think that, on the present 
occasion, we have caught him napping. 
One of his arguments for the continu-: 
ance of the malt-tax is, ‘that the 
effect of the present law is to give the 
strictly barley-growing districts a pre- 
mium upon their barley, the demand 
for barley of the first quality being 
almost boundless, while the supply is 
very limited.” There is a fine rich- 
ness and unction in the foregoing sen- 
timent ; but unfortunately we cannot 
comprehend it. How is it that this 
heavy duty, payable upon all qualities 
of malt, should give a premium to the 
better sorts of barley ? That certainly 
is not in accordance with the general 
law as to articles of consumption, for 
we have always understood that an 
increase in the value of the higher 
qualities could not take place without 
occasioning a relative rise in the price 
of the lower descriptions. But per- 
haps Sir James means to say that the 
premium is given only for that kind of 
barley which is used for malting. We 
wish we could keep him to that view, 
for the answer is perfectly conclusive. 
It is this: The quantity of barley 
charged as malted in England and 
Wales in the year 1841, nearly in- 
cludes the whole quantity annually 
produced in that division of the em- 
pire, according to our highest esti- 
mates! Of course, if the demand for 
malting barley is enhanced by the 
existence of the malt-tax, barley of 
all kinds would have risen, and the 
area of its cultivation been increased. 
But it has not increased; and we 
have too great an appreciation of the 
intellectual acumen of the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, not to be thoroughly 
assured that ‘‘he knows the reason 
why.” 

Well, then; we have got this length, 
at least, that it will hardly be disputed 
that the great bulk of English—we 
might add of Scottish—barley, is not 
only fit for malting purposes, but is 
actually so used. What is the next 
objection we have to encounter? Here 
there is a pause, during which the 
Free-Trader puts on the Protectionist 
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no uncommon masquerade of 
late—and then tells us, with great 
solemnity, that, upon the remission of 
the malt-tax, we shall be inundated 
with foreign barley to be used for 
malting purposes. This utterly baffles 
our comprehension. The foreign bar- 
ley is lying at this moment in our 
market, and, if fit for malting, may be 
malted. But then, say our opponents, 
much more of it will be brought in, 
in consequence of the increased con- 
sumption following on the remission of 
the duties. We are exceedingly grate- 
fal to find it at last allowed that in- 
creased consumption would be the 
effect of the remission. Clear as we 
thought that point to be, it is valuable, 
in such a controversy as this, to have 
an impediment removed ; and, in the 
matter of barley, we really do not 
think that the British grower has to 
dread foreign competition. We be- 
lieve the superiority of British malt 
liquors, over those produced in any 
other country of the world, to be 
undoubted ; and we do not attri- 
bute that circumstance entirely, or 
even mainly, to our manufacturing 
skill. 

If the malt-duty were repealed, 
there would arise a demand for in- 
creased production of barley at home; 
and, we doubt not, such an accession 
to our consumpt as would afford scope 
for all that is usually available from 
abroad. But, in barley, we cannot be 
beaten. Let the foreign inundation 
be what it may, British barley will 
always maintain its superiority and 
preference on, the malting-floor. The 
process of malting is one of nicety and 
expense; and no saving, but the re- 
verse, arises from experimenting upon 
an inferior grain. The vast superio- 
rity of fresh-thrashed barley, over 
that which has been sea-borne and 
heated, is perfectly well known to the 
maltster ; and, what is more, barley 
is precisely the grain for which our 
climate is adapted. In wheat, we 
admit that we are inferior to some 
other countries, and must submit to 
be undersold ; but our heavy, malting 
barley is the cereal product for which 
England, in climate and soil, is pecu- 
liarly adapted; and yet it is selected 
as the only kind of grain to be taxed 
at the rate of fifty per cent, whereas 
foreign wheat is admitted at a nominal 
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duty! Really it seems like madness 
that we should be doing all in our 
power to swamp the culture of wheat, 
in which we are inferior, by laying 
open our ports and abolishing duties ; 
and, at the same time, to check the 
cultivation of barley, in which we are 
superior, by the maintenance of most 
oppressive duties! We have now 
lying before us one of the last Lon- 
don circulars, by which we observe 
that the best foreign wheat commands 
a preference over the finest English, 
of six shillings per quarter. We turn 
to the article barley, and we find that 
the British grain is quoted at four 
shillings above the best foreign pro- 
duce. 

Again, however, we are met by the 
masked Free-Trader. He is in a 
new paroxysm of terror about the 
results of competition, and insists that 
the foreign barley- growers, if a large 
demand is occasioned here, will take 
to the process of malting. Two years 
ago our friendly disputant would have 
considered that perfectly legitimate ; 
and it is rather amusing for us to be 
called on to quiet his fears. We have 
simply to inform him that he knows 
nothing whatever as to the process of 
malting, which, if not peculiar to, can 
only be well conducted in, the climate 
which is suited to the growth of bar- 
ley. Our mean temperature, which 
promotes the growth of the plant, is 
also that which gives us an immense 
superiority in malting. Autumn 
is the proper season for malting ; 
and our long temperate autumus 
give us a superiority in that re- 
spect over every other country of the 
world. The prevalence of early and 
severe frosts would effectually limit 
the operations of the foreign maltster 
at the season when his shipments 
should be made or provided for ; whilst 
the sudden revulsion in spring, from 
cold to heat, is greatly injurious to 
his operations. So that, with much 
respect to Graham & Co., we feel 
ourselves constrained, in the article of 
barley, to repudiate all fear of foreign 
competition ; and, if it be that appre- 
hension only which restrains them 
from removing the malt duty, we take 
upon ourselves to say, that there is not 
an agriculturist in Britain, from Corn- 
wall to Caithness, who will not will- 
ingly run the risk of any loss which 
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he may sustain in consequence of the 
remission of the tax. 

Mawworm, defeated upon this last 
point, again appears, and asks us how 
the remission of the tax would benefit 
the agriculturists ? For that we might 
refer him to the cotton-printers, or 
the glass-makers ; but he may boggle 
at analogy, so we shall state the case 
plainly. Here is the cereal product 
best suited to the soil and climate of 
Britain, which, in one view, has re- 
mained stationary for a hundred and 
thirty years ; in another, which is the 
true one, when you regard the in- 
crease of the population, has retro- 
graded at a most serious rate. And 
the reason simply is, that you, the 
British Parliament, have taxed it 
most unjustly. It might have been, 
in your hands, a source of immense 
national wealth, for our malted liquors 
would be, if you remitted the duty, 
one of the most popular and prized 
articles of export, not only to the co- 
lonies, but to the Continent, if the 
excessive duties were repealed ; but 
you Free-Traders still persist, because 
malt is an agricultural produce, in 
maintaining that duty—in keeping up 
the price of beer in England, as well 
as preventing it from being exten- 
sively sent abroad—whereas you dare 
not, or will not, do the like in any- 
thing that appertains to the factories. 
We say that in the face of Mr Glad- 
stone, who has taken ample time to 
prepare himself ; and we wish to know 
why this tax, which weighs far more 
heavily upon the best staple produc- 
tion of our land than any which has 
been imposed upon pure manufactur- 
ing industry, should be continued ? 
It is a tax of FIFTY PER CENT, direct- 
ly bearing upon our peculiar cereal 
produce ; and we demand to know the 
special reason why, in these days of 
unrestricted competition, the agricul- 
turist is to be mulcted so enormously ? 
We make no appeal to the Manches- 
ter men on account of their former 
declarations in our favour; but if 
they have one spark of consistency 
left, they must needs join us in a mat- 
ter that involves the first principles of 
freedom of commercial trade. 

What would have been the amount 
of barley annually grown in England 
if these severe restrictions had not ex- 
isted, is pure matter of conjecture. If 
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we are to suppose that the consumpt 
would merely have kept pace with the 
increase of the population, the demand 
would have extended nearly threefold; 
but we are justified in believing that, 
on account of the improved habits of 
the people, and their better style of 
living, as well as from the facilities of 
export, the increase would have been 
much larger. For, notwithstanding 
the heavy duties, malted liquors have 
always been the favourite national be- 
verage; and we have already shown 
that a remission of the beer duty, in 
1830, gave an immediate stimulus to 
production. We do not mean to say 
that, were the malt duties remitted 
now, the consumption would at once 
rise to the point which we have indi- 
cated. Those restrictions have been 
favourable to the formation of other 
habits, which will not at once be al- 
tered ; but still we may count upon a 
large and continually increasing de- 
mand. Let us hear Mr M‘Culloch 
upon this point. He says in his Sta- 
tistical Account: ‘‘It is singular that, 
notwithstanding the products obtain- 
ed from malt have always formed the 
principal beverage of the great bulk of 
the people, the consumption of malt 
varied very little from the beginning 
of the last century till within the last 
half-dozen years! This extraordinary 
result, so different from what would 
have been & priori anticipated, is as- 
cribed, partly to the increase of the 
duties laid on malt, but still more to 
the greater increase of those laid on 
beer, its principal product. No doubt, 
however, it has been partly also oc- 
casioned by the change that has taken 
place in the mode of living, by the in- 
troduction and universal use of tea, 
coffee, and other articles, substituted 
in the place of beer. But the increase 
that has taken place in the consump- 
tion of malt since the reduction of the 
duty on it in 1822, and the repeal of 
the beer duty in 1830, seems to prove 
that the duties were, at least, quite 
as instrumental in checking the con- 
sumption as the introduction of the 
articles alluded to.” 

Mr Jonas, an English tenant-far- 
mer, has, in a letter published in that 
valuable paper, Bell's Weekly Mes- 
senger, stated the facts as to the de- 
creased consumpt of malt very suc- 
cinctly. He says— 
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“ The average population of Eng- 
land and Wales from 1700 to 1750 
was 5,768,000; average consump- 
tion of malt during the same period 
was 26,365,460 bushels ; population, 
1841, 15,906,831: consumption of 
malt, same period, 33,067,324 bush- 
els. Malt consumed per head from 
1700 to 1750, was 4 bushels 2} pecks ; 
and that consumption, we now find, 
has been reduced to 2 bushels and a 
quarter of a peck per head in 1841.” 

And he thus instances, very fairly, 
his own case of individual hardship :— 

*“* As one instance amongst many 
of the way in which the manufac- 
turers are treated, in comparison 
with the farmers, I would mention 
the case of the manufacturers of 
woollen goods, who are allowed a 
drawback of the duty paid on the 
soap used in such manufacture; but 
myself, a tenant farmer, sending to 
be malted for my own use about 50 
quarters of barley annually, cannot 
use this portion of my own produce 
in making a beverage which I give to 
my own labourers in their work, or, 
in other words, use in manufactur- 
ing or growing corn, until I pay the 
Government, in the shape of malt 


duty, £54, 3s.4d. Call ye this ‘ unre- 
stricted competition ?’” 


There is another consideration 
which we must not omit. The con- 
tinuance of the malt-tax, indepen- 
dent of its oppressiveness, has an 
injurious effect upon agriculture. As, 
by the present system, the natural 
price of barley is kept down, the far- 
mers are too often induced, from the 
higher relative price of wheat, to 
force the cultivation of that grain 
upon soils indifferently suited to its 
growth. For example, a farmer finds 
that he can, upon an average of 
years, grow as surely 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre, as 45 bushels of bar- 
ley. Taking the average of the last 
three years, the returns would be as 
follows :—For 30 bushels of wheat at 
5s., £7, 10s.; for 45 bushels of bar- 
ley at 3s., £6, 15s. Here the balance 
is in favour of the wheat crop; but 
the fact of forcing wheat on unsuit- 
able soils, though it may yield a 
greater immediate return, has the 
effect of leaving the land in a less 
favourable state that if it had been 
cropped otherwise. Every farmer 
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knows the difficulty of getting in 
wheat after a green crop, and the 
great hazard which there is of dete- 
riorating the quality of the after pro- 
duce. Ifthe malt-tax were removed, 
that remission of duty, amounting, 
as we have seen, to 50 per cent 
on the whole barley crop, would 
have the effect of raising the price by 
at least 6d. per bushel; and in that 
way the temptation to a bad course 
of agriculture would be removed, 
and the proper wheat lands would 
benefit by the withdrawal of this 
hurtful branch of competition. 

We were glad to observe that, in 
the late debate upon'the budget, no 
attempt was made to revive the doc- 
trine, that the malt-duties, not being 
paid by the grower, fell upon the con- 
sumer, and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered as oppressive to agriculture. 
The late Mr Porter, we believe, was 
the last man who maintained that 
view, for we find it stated in his 
chapter upon malt. The argument, 
however, is not yet altogether ex- 
ploded out of doors, and therefore 
we think it right to refer to it. 

It may be objected against every 
demand for remission of taxation, 
that the impost, being ultimately 
paid by the consumer, is no burden 
upon production. If this view be 
sound, there never can be a necessity to 
relieve the springs of industry. Take 
the case of the remitted duties upon 
printed cottons, upon glass, bricks, 
&c. The consumer benefits because 
he gets the article cheaper—the pro- 
ducer benefits because there is a much 
greater demand, for it. And, in the 
instances we have stated, there has 
not only been cheapness, but im- 
mense additional consumption. Why 
is the outcry made for the relief of 
what are called taxes on knowledge— 
namely, the excise on paper, the 
newspaper stamp, and the advertise- 
ment duty—but on account of an ex- 
pected additional demand? What 
we ought to look to in the first in- 
stance is the relative amount of the 
proposed duty to the real value of the 
article. From the general diffusion 
and use of the article, a high duty may 
be really light as affects the consumer ; 
but crushing, from its relative magni- 
tude, in so far as the producer is con- 
cerned. The farmer who does not 
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malt his own barley and brew his 
own ale, is not directly called upon 
for the duty; but it reaches him in 
the shape of a miserably contracted 
demand for that produce which is 
best suited to the soil, and in that of a 
lower price. If he does malt his own 
barley, he is directly taxed on his 
produce. It is undoubtedly the cheap- 
ness of an article that increases con- 
sumpt, and gives a stimulus to its 
production. Duties may be relatively 
high on articles of restricted use ; but 
they cannot be made high on articles 
of general consumption, without 
greatly checking the demand, and, of 
course, interfering with the producer. 
In the articles of sugar, tea, and coffee, 
experience has proved that every at- 
tempt to raise the duty limits the 
consumption; a lower duty, on the 
contrary, invariably increases the 
demand. If such is the case with 
tea and coffee, are we not entitled to 
expect that the same result would 
follow in the consumption of beer, if 
the malt duty were removed ? 

We have all along treated this 
question on the hypothesis that the 
late proposed reduction of this tax 
was intended to pave the way for its 
ultimate abolition. We cannot regard 
the opposition of those men, who, 
pretending to be favourable to a total 
abolition, did all in their power to 
defeat the partial measure of justice, 
as other than a miserable subterfuge ; 
and we do not envy the elasticity of a 
conscience that can reconcile such 
behaviour with the terms of a solemn 
and deliberate pledge. There is hardly 
a man belonging to the Liberal party 
who has not, on the hustings and 
elsewhere, declared himself against 
the continuance of the malt-tax ; 
and yet we find the majority of 
them opposing the remission of 
a half! This is pure unvarnished 
Jesuitry. Noone expected that the 
remission of the whole of this tax 
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could, in the circumstances of the 
nation, be effected at a single blow. 
No one anticipated that our national 
finances would suddenly become so 
great, as to admit of the instant sac- 
rifice of an important branch of the 
revenue; and, obnoxious and oppres- 
sive as we consider the tax to be, we 
should not have lauded the prudence 
of a Minister who would have acted 
so precipitately. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may very well pause be- 
fore sacrificing, with a stroke of his 
pen, a branch of revenue which yields 
five millions. What the agriculturists 
desired to have, was a recognition of 
the justice of their claim to relief, and 
a step in that direction; and no one 
can deny that Mr Disraeli’s measure. 
would have conferred an important 
boon, not only on the farmers, but on 
the great body of the people. We do 
not know what sort of budget Mr 
Gladstone may be presently brewing ; 
but this we know, that, until the 
malt-tax is removed, a very gross 
act of injustice will continue to be 
perpetuated; for honest men cannot 
have faith in the intentions of those 
who, marching under the banner of 
unrestricted competition, persist in 
making so remarkable an exception to 
the rule, as regards a class of her 
Majesty’s subjects, which is every 
way entitled to consideration, or, at 
at all events, to justice. On prin- 
ciples of justice alone we hold that the 
case is fully made out. But, descend- 
ing to a lower motive, and arguing 
the question upon a different footing, 
we humbly submit that we have shown 
to demonstration, that the continu- 
ance of the malt duties is a severe 
check upon the production of an im- 
portant article of general use; and 
that, according to the views of politi- 
cal economy, upon which our com- 
mercial system is based, immediate 
steps ought to be taken for the 
removal of that impediment. 
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NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON SLAVERY IN OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 


In the article on Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of America, 
contained in the January number of the Magazine, we desire to correct a 
numerical error, into which we were led by a mistake in the American Almanac 
for 1852, published by Little & Brown, of Boston. On consulting other 
authorities, since the article was written, we have discovered the mistake, 
and, as it is of some import-nse, we desire to rectify it. 

The total population, and che relative numbers of slaves and freemen, in 
the slave states, in 1840 and 1850, were very nearly as follows. These 
numbers are either copied or calculated from Fisher’s Census of the United 
States for 1850, 4th edition, (New York, 1851,) and may still be a few 
thousands in error :— 

1840, 1850. 
Total population, R F 7,289,967 ‘ 9,586,812 
Total slaves, . : ‘ 2,486,138 ? 3,178,055 


Total freemen, . ‘ 4,803,829 . 6,408,757 


Thus it appears that the free population of the slave states has increased, 
during the last decennial period, by about 1,600,000. Now, the error copied 
from the Almanac was in representing the free population 


In 1840, by ‘ ; : - 7,290,719 
In 1850, by : , } ‘ 6,393,758 


Giving a diminution of about , ; 0,896,961 
Instead of an increase of 1? millions. 


This mistake, we need not say, was on our part entirely unintentional. 
We certainly did feel some misgivings, against which, however, we placed 
the high character for accuracy, and our frequent experience of the value, 
of the American Almanac. We did not dwell much upon this deficiency in 
our remarks, though any conclusions drawn from it are, of course, by this 
correction set aside. The uneducated condition of the poorer among these 
whites, and of their children, remains, however, a most grave feature of the 
southern white population, out of which nothing but evil can come. In this 
ignorance, indeed, lies the true reply to the answer of the American ladies to 
the address from Stafford House. We may acknowledge both the praise- 
worthy efforts of the state of New York, in copying the free-school system of 
Massachusetts, and giving education to all their citizens ; and we may lament 
that we are as yet behind herself and New England, who, with no old habits 
to remove, and old establishments to alter, can proceed. somewhat faster than 
ourselves even in what is good. But this does not touch the question of the 
slave. It opens rather a new one. The education of the southern states is 
behind that of any European state with which America would like to be 
compared, and the existence of slavery is the obstacle to amendment. Here, 
then, is a call upon the friends of education in America to combine against 
slavery as the most powerful hindrance to the cause they have most at heart. 
You may for the present leave us alone; we are sensible of our deficiencies, 
and are in the midst of a great struggle to remove them. But do try to 
awaken your southern brethren, who are hugging their slavery, and for its 
sake excluding education. You will thus not only advance the cause of 
humanity, but will lay more surely the foundations of that republican liberty 
which is your pride and boast. 

The reader will recollect, that among the points adverted to in our article 
was the condition of the free coloured population in the United States, 
amounting, in 1850, to about 420,000. Of this class Virginia contained 
53,000, and we mentioned that they had bécome a source of great uneasiness 
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to the slaveholders, in this and other slave states. As a further proof of this, 
we cannot withhold from our readers the following paragraph, inserted with- 
out comment, and as a bit of ordinary news, in the New York Herald of the 
26th of January last :— 


* A bill has been reported in the Virginia House of Delegates, which provides for 
the appointment of overseers, who are to be required to hire out, at public auction, all 
free persons of colour to the highest bidder, and to pay into the state treasury the 
sums accruing from such hire. The sums are to be devoted in future to sending free 
persons of colour beyond the limits of the state. At the expiration of five years, all 
free persons of colour remaining in the state are to be sold into slavery to the highest 
bidder, at public auction; the proceeds of such sales to be paid into the public 
treasury, provided that said free persons of colour shall be allowed the privilege of 
becoming the slaves of any free white person whom they may select, on the payment 
by such person of a fair price.” 


Is it true that the tide of civilisation is really turning in America as well 
asin Europe? Is Christian republicanism really to end in things like this? 
—or has the king of Dahomey got possession of the ‘* Old Dominion,” and is 
the establishment of Fetishism to follow next ? 
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